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shall consist of men eminent in Archeological Science or Historical 
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annual contributions. 
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for the due despatch of business ; and the Secretaries shall have power to 
call Meetings of the Council as often as they see cause, 
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cause. 
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ALEXANDER, Major-General Sir James Epwarp, Knt. of Westerton, 
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*ALEXANDER, Rev. W1uLrAM Linpsay, D.D., Pinkie Burn, Musselburgh. 
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ANDERSON, THoMAS 8., Lingartb, Newburgh, Fife. 
ANNANDALE, THoMAS, Professor of Clinical Surgery, University of 
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*APPLETON, JOHN REED, Western Hill, Durham. 
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*ARGYLE, His Grace The Duke of, K.T. 
ArmstronG, Ropert Bruce, 5 Melville Street. 


*Barkig, Ropert, M.D., of Tankerness, 55 Melville Street. 
Barney, J. Lampert, Solicitor, Ardrossan, 

Baty, JOSEPH, 11 Bristol Gardens, Maida Hill, London, 
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*Batrour, Col. Davi, of Balfour and Trenaby, Orkney. 
Batrour,J.H.,M.D., LL.D., Emeritus Prof. of Botany, Inverleith House. 
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BALLANTINE, ALEXANDER, 42 George Street. 
BanNnERMAN, Rey. D. Dovetas, M.A., Free St Leonard’s Manse, Perth. 

*BANNERMAN, H. CaMpBety, M.P., 6 Grosvenor Place, London. 
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Baxter, EpwarD GorELL, of Teasses, Largo. 

Baxter, JoHN H., of Gilston, Largo. 

BEAUMONT, CHARLES G., M.B., Shirley, Southampton. 
Bnor, Rev. Jamus, A.M., Rector of Bildeston, Suffolk. 
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1882. BRown, Rosert, Underwood Park, Paisley. 
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1867. *Burr, The Most Honourable The Marquess of, K.T., LL.D. 


1880. CALDWELL, JAMES, Craigielea Place, Paisley. 
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1874. *CAMPBELL, JAMES A., M.P., of Stracathro, Brechin. 
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Ciark, Davip Bennett, 15 Douglas Crescent. 
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CLELAND, JOHN, M.D., Professor of Anatomy, University of Glasgow. 
Crouston, THomas 8., M.D., Tipperlinn House, Morningside Place. 
*Coats, THomAs, of Ferguslie, Paisley. 
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Dosin, JOHN SHEDDEN, of Grangevale, Beith. 
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DonaLD, Corin Dunvop, junior, 172 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
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FLANDRE, CHARLES DE, 15 Dundas Street. 
Footr, ALEXANDER, 7 Belgrave Place. 
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Forione, Major-Gen. J. G. Rocux, 11 Douglas Crescent. 
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*FRASER, Patrick ALLAN, of Hospital Field, Arbroath. 
Fraser, The Hon. Lord, 8 Moray Place. 
Fraser, THomas, C.E., Burgh Engineer. 
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Street. 
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GARDINER, JAMES, S.S.C., 22 Rothesay Place. 
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Greson, ALEXANDER, Advocate, 12 Northumberland Street. 

GILLESPIE, Davin, of Mountquhanie, Fifeshire. 
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*Guiascow, Right Hon. The Earl of, Lord-Clerk Register of Scotland. 
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Goupin, GinBERt, 39 Northumberland Street. 
Gow, James M., Union Bank, 5 Gayfield Square. 
*GraHAM, WitiIAM, LL.D., 16 Danube Street. 
GraHAME, JAMES Maxtonn, of Cultoquhey, Crieff. 
Grant, JAMES, M.A., H.M. General Register House. 
Gray, GrorGs, Blairtoun Park, Rutherglen. 
Gray, Ropert, Bank of Scotland House. 
GreEenBury, Rev. THomas, Ilkley, Leeds. 
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Grieve, Davin, 2 Victoria Terrace, Portobello. 
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1863. Gricor, Joun, M.D., Nairn. 
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LEADBETTER, THOMAS, Wester House, Gillsland Road. 
*LEIsHMAN, Rey. THomas, D.D., Linton, Kelso. 
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University, Christiania. 

Professor VircHow, Royal University, Berlin. 

Colonel Hunry Yuur, Royal Engineers. 


The following Gentlemen were duly elected Fellows :— 


Wii1aAM Traquair Dickson, W.S. 
GEORGE GRAY, Solicitor, Glasgow. 
FREDERICK WALTER HApDWEN, Kebroyd, Halifax. 
Jamzs Maxtone GRAHAME, of Cultoquhey, Crieff. 
Rey. Jamzs Fores Lerru, Paris. 
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Kennetu MacponaLp, Town Clerk of Inverness. 

Henry Cocxsurn Macanprew, Sheriff Clerk of Inverness-shire. 

Davip Macrircutiz, C.A., North St. Andrew Street. 

Rev. JoHN Ottver, Belhaven, Dunbar. 

Rev. Ropert Paut, F.C. Manse, Dollar. 

Joun J. Rerp, Advocate, Queen’s and Lord Treasurer's Remembrancer 
in Exchequer for Scotland. 

ALEXANDER GEorGE REID, Solicitor, Auchterarder. 

Rey. W. Ropertson Smite, 20 Duke Street. 


The Office-Bearers for the ensuing year were elected as follows :— 


President. 


THE Most Hon. tHe Marquess or Lorutian, K.T. 


Vice-Presidents. 


Rev. THomas MacnavucHian, LL.D. 
R. W. Cocuran-Patrick, LL.D., M.P. 
The Right Hon. The Earn or Starr. 


Councillors. 


Sir J. Non Paton, Kt., LL.D., R.S.A., \ Representing the 
Francis ABBOTT, Board of Trustees. 
Professor Norman Macrumrson, LL.D, 

Captain F. W. L. THomas, R.N. 

JouN R. FIND3LAY. 

Professor Duns, D.D. 

The Right Hon. The Earn or Rosmpery. 

ALEXANDER Larne, LL.D. 

GILBERT GOUDIE. 


Secretarves. 
ARTHUR MrtcHEtt, M.D., LL.D. 
JOHN ALEXANDER Smita, M.D. 
JOSEPH ANDERSON, Assistant Secretary. 
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Secretaries for Foreign Correspondence. 


WILLIAM FORBES. 
Tuomas Dicxson, H.M. General Register House. 


Treasurer. 


Davip Dovetas, 9 Castle Street. 


Curators of the Museum. 


RoBeRtT CARFRAE. 
Witiiam Frrres Dovanas, R.S.A. 


Curator of Coins. 


GEORGE SIM. 


Librarian. 
JOHN TAYLor Brown. 


Auditors. 


Rospert HutcHison. 
JAMES MACDONALD, W.S. 


Publisher. 
Davin Dovatas, 9 Castle Street. 


The following list of the names of Honorary Fellows and Fellows 
deceased was read by the Secretary :— 


Honorary Fellows. Elected 


Dr, FerDINAND KELLER, Zurich, 1862 


THoMAS CARLYLE, Chelsea, 1868 
Rey. H. O. Coxz, Bodleian Library, Oxford, 1877 
The Very Rev. AntHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, Dean of 
Westminster, 1877 
Fellows. 
Witi1aM Barrack, Glasgow, . 1871 
1875 


WitiAM Bropiz, R.8.A., 
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Joan Hint Burton, LL.D., D.C.L., &c., 3 ; 1858 
Sir ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, of Barcaldine, Bart., : 1847 
JoHN GricHrRist CLaRrk, of Speddoch, . - ; 1875 
Tuomas ConstTaBLE, Publisher, : : 1861 
The Right Hon. The Earn of Crawrorp and Pe Ps 1855 
JouNn MarsHai, The Hon. Lorp CURRIEHILL, : 1875 
Apam Dawsoy, Provost of Linlithgow, . - : 1865 
Henry FLocKHART, A : : : : 1863 
THomAS Frasmr, C.E., . ; : ; : 1875 
ANDREW Gibp, Aberdeen, ; : : : 1865 
Joun M‘Gavin, Glasgow, : ‘ , 1877 
Kerra Stewart Mackenzin, of Seaforth, : : 1844 
James MacponatpD, Russell Square, London, . : 1875 
James Mizn, of Woodhill, : E : . 1859 
Houston MircHELL, . . : : 1866 
JoHn Murrtin, Provost of Stirling, ; : é 1867 
Anprew Ropertson, M.D., of Hopewell, ‘ ; 1861 
Davip Suita, W.S., : : : 1844 
Joun H. J. Seaman of Slodahill, : : : 1878 
ALEXANDER WHYTOCK, . ; : : : 1870 


Dr. Ferpinanp Keer, the well-known archeologist of Switzerland, 
and exponent of the Swiss Lake Dwellings, died at Zurich on 21st July 
1881, in his eighty-first year. Originally educated for the ministry, he 
came to England in 1826 as tutor in a noble family, and returned to 
Zurich in 1831, where he found exercise for his literary and scientific 
tastes in the publications of the Natural History Society, of which he 
became one of the leading members. In 1832 his attention was turned 
to Archeology, and, being greatly fascinated by the subject, he instituted 
the Society of Antiquaries of Zurich, whose serial Transactions, under the 
title of Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft fur Vaterlandische Alterthumer 
(Zurich, 4to, 1841-82, vols. i—xxi.), have made the Society known 
throughout the world. In 1848 Dr. Keller contributed a notice and 
transcript of the Necrologium of the Monastery of Reichenau, which was 
followed in 1850 by a contribution, specially interesting to the archeolo- 
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gists of this country, on the miniatures and writing of the Celtic Manu- 
scripts preserved at St. Gall and other places. On the discovery of the 
first traces of Lake Dwellings by Herr Apli, schoolmaster of Meilen, Dr. 
Keller took up the subject with enthusiasm. The first of his series of 
Reports appeared in 1855, and the eighth in 1880. Readers in this 
country are now familiar with the substance of these Reports, systema- 
tised and published as a separate work on Lake Dwellings by J. E. Lee 
(2nd edition, 2 vols. 8vo, London, 1880). Dr. Keller has been an 
Honorary Fellow of this Society since 1862. 


Tuomas CarLyLz, born at Ecclefechan, 4th December 1795, died at 
Chelsea, 5th February 1881. In 1854 he wrote a characteristic letter to 
the late David Laing, LL.D., containing suggestions for a National Exhibi- 
tion of Scottish Portraits in Edinburgh, which is printed in a communi- 
cation by Mr. Laing in the first volume of the Society’s Proceedings (p. 
284). Mr. Carlyle was elected an Honorary Fellow of the Society in 
1868. 


The Rev. Henry Ocravius Coxe, Librarian of the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, died 8th July 1881, at the age of nearly seventy. Educated at 
Westminster, and Worcester College, Oxford, he took his B.A. degree in 
1833. He subsequently entered the MS. Department of the British 
Museum, and in 1838 he was appointed sub-librarian of the Bodleian 
Library, succeeding Dr. Bandinel as principal librarian in 1860. As 
sub-librarian he made the Catalogues of the Greek and Latin MSS. in 
the Bodleian, and in 1858 he made a Report to the Government on the 
Greek MSS. yet remaining in the Libraries of the Levant. During his 
tenure of the office of chief librarian, the general Catalogue of the 
Bodleian Library was begun, and completed in 723 folio volumes. He 
was editor of several chronicles and other publications of the English 
Historical Society, and a delegate of the Clarendon Press. He was 
elected an Honorary Fellow of this Society in 1877. 


The Very Rev. ArtHuR Penruyn Stantey, Dean of Westminster, died 
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11th July.1881. Having been in his youth the favourite pupil of Dr. 
Arnold, his first success in literature was the biography of his old 
master—Dr. Arnold’s Life and Letters, published in 1844, Ten years 
later the Historical Memorials of Canterbury Cathedral grew out of lec- 
tures delivered at Canterbury, where he had been appointed to a canonry. 
In 1855 his visit to the East produced Sinaz and Palestine, and shortly 
after his return he was appointed to the chair of Ecclesiastical History 
at Oxford, and to the canonry of Christ Church annexed to it. His 
labours in this department include a series of Lectures on the Eastern 
Church, which appeared in 1861, also Lectures on the Scottish Church, 
delivered in 1872, and published shortly thereafter. His tenure of 
the office of Dean of Westminster, which lasted from 1863 to the 
period of his death, was rendered remarkable by the zealous enthusiasm 
with which he promoted the restoration of the ancient chapter-house 
and the north transept. The crowning work of his career was the 
Historical Memorials of Westminster Abbey, of which the first edition 
saw the light within two years of his appointment. He was elected 
an Honorary Fellow of this Society, along with the Rev. H. O. Coxe of 
the Bodleian, in 1877. 


Joun Hitt Burton, LL.D. Edinburgh, D.C.L. Oxford, born 1809, 
passed as Advocate in 1831, appointed Secretary to the Scottish Prison 
Board in 1854, became well known from his works on Scottish History:-— 
Life and Correspondence of David Hume (1846) ; Lives of Lord Lovat 
and Dunean Forbes of Culloden (1847) ; History of Scotland from 1689 
to 1748 (1853); The Book Hunter (1862); The Scot Abroad (1864) ; 
History of Scotland from Agricola’s Invasion to the Revolution of 1688 
(1867-70) ; History of the Reign of Queen Anne (1880). He also edited 
the two first volumes of the Records of the Privy Council of Scotland. 
He held the office of Librarian to the Society from 1863 to 1866. 


Joun Gincurist Cuark, of Speddoch, contributed a Notice of the 
Gold Lunette found at Auchentaggart, Dumfriesshire, and Silver Chain 
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found at Whitecleuch, parish of Crawfordjohn, Lanarkshire, printed in 
the Proceedings of the Society, vol. xiv. p. 222. 


AnpreEw Gipp, Aberdeen, was well known as the artist and lithographer 
to whom was entrusted the production of the plates in the second volume 
of the Spalding Club’s work on the Sculptured Stones of Scotland, edited 
by the late Dr. John Stuart. Mr. Gibb occasionally contributed papers 
to the Society on monumental subjects. 


James Minn, of Woodhill, well known by his Excavations at Carnac, 
in Brittany, to which he devoted the latter years of his life, was also an 
occasional contributor to the Society’s Proceedings, and to the Museum 
and Library. His works (both in English and French) are Excavations at 
Carnac, Brittany: a Record of Archeological Researches in the Bosseno ; 
and The Mont St. Michel (Edinburgh, 1877); and a subsequent volume 
containing the results of further excavations, being a Record of Archco- 
logical Researches in the Alignments of Kermario (Edinburgh, 1881). 


Joun H. J. Stewart, of Slodahill, was long engaged in conjunction 
with Lieut.-Col. Duncan Stewart of the 92nd Highlanders in the com- 
pilation of a History of the Stewarts of Appin, which was printed shortly 
before his death. 


The Annual Report of the Society to the Board of Trustees was read 
by the Secretary :— 


‘6 ANNUAL Report of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland to the Honour- 
able the Board of Trustees for Manufactures in Scotland, for the 
year ending 30th September 1881. 


“ During the past year the Museum has been open as formerly, except 
during the month of November, when it was closed as usual for cleaning 


and re-arrangement. 
“ The following table shows the number of visitors for each month 
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during the year, distinguishing between day visitors and visitors on the 
Saturday evenings, viz. :— 


Day SATURDAY | 
ata t VISITORS. EVENINGS. SOEs 
Oetober nrc anne 6,836 | 1,074 7,910 
Decentber: ic.csaesnse-- 5,985 723 6,608 | 
ANU ALY cess enteceienee ate 15,795 509 16,304 | 
Me bruanyevccs is cecnenenncs 3,696 603 4,299 
Mar chicane crv seseatcictecss 3, /0L=_| 552 4,333 
April eames acteesemaesesn 5,585: 4 703 6,288 | 
MAY ssc atea acces aeaemetce 6,342 | 485 | 6,827 | 
GUNG .enears chakerrceeeees 7,542 | 493 8,035 | 
JULY cae eshascacecenchhee 19,086 | 1,085 |} 20,121 | 
AUC US acceinecteensnences yr 1,125 16,836 | 
September.............+. 7,482 708 8,190 
JN ee eee 97,741 8,010 | 105,751 
Previous Year....} 91,905 8,281 100,186 
IMCRease. ceccseasans 5,836 oe 5,565 
Meerease.c. skeen | Py ps 


“During the year 224 articles of antiquity have been presented to the 
Museum ; the Donations to the Library amount to 190 volumes of books 
or pamphlets ; and 3995 Specimens have been added to the Museum by 


purchase. 
(Signed) “ ArTHUR MircHetn, Secretary.” 


At an Adjourned Annual General Meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland, held within their Library, Royal Institution, on Monday, 


the 9th day of January 1882, Rev. Taomas Macnaucuuan, LL.D., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The minutes of a meeting of the Council, held on 6th January last, 
having been read so far as they relate to the proposal by the Secretaries 
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as to the Secretaryship, the meeting resolved to adopt the recommendation 
of the Council simpliciter, and accordingly Dr. John Alexander Smith 
‘and Mr. John Ritchie Findlay were elected Secretaries; and the Rev. 
William Robertson Smith was elected a member of the Council, in room 
of Mr. John Ritchie Findlay. 

On the motion of Mr. Aineas Mackay, seconded by Mr. George 
Hunter Thoms, it was resolved that the warmest thanks of the Society 
be given to Dr, Arthur Mitchell, the retiring Secretary. 


Monpay, 12th December 1881. 


R. W. COCHRAN-PATRICK, LL.D., M.P., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following Gentlemen were duly 
elected Fellows of the Society :— 


Sir Permr ArtHorR Harxert, Bart., of Pitfirrane. 
CHARLES InnzES, Solicitor, Inverness. 

Rey. JamES CaLpDER Macpuatt, Pilrig F. C. Manse. 
B. B. Macaroran, 19 Woodside Crescent, Glasgow. 


The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on the 
table, and thanks voted to the Donors :— 


(1.) By Mr. Joun Hystor, Farmer, Stobshiel, Haddingtonshire. 

Large Cinerary Urn of baked clay, 14} inches high, 9? inches 
diameter at the mouth, found at Stobshiel. It is decorated with a 
border of chevrony ornament round the outside of the rim, and two 
slight mouldings at nearly equal distances below. 

Small portion of a thin Bronze Blade, with rivet holes, found among 
the incinerated bones within the Urn. 

(See the subsequent Communication by Dr. John Alexander Smith.) 
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(2.) By the Trustees of the late Rev. Gzorcz Murray, Balma- 
clellan, through his son, Rev. Gzorez Murray, Greenock. 


Old Scottish Loom, of primitive form, for weaving waistband tape, 
or tape for braces, from West Calder, Mid-Lothian. The loom consists 
of a single bar of wood, 3 feet 7 inches long, cut from an unshaped 
branch of a tree, and having three shorter upright bars mortised into it, 
one at each end and one near the centre. The bar at one end, which is 
about 6 inches long, forms the attachment for the warp, which is simply 
knotted upon it. The central bar, which is higher than the other two, 
being 9 inches in height, has a pin projecting from its upper part at right 
angles, over which the upper half of the warp passes, and is suddenly 


Old Scottish Loom for weaving waistband tape, &c., from West Calder, 
Mid-Lothian (8 feet 7 inches in length). 


bent at a considerable angle by a series of threads and loops attached to 
a similar pin below. The second half of the warp passes horizontally 
from end to end of the loom, nearly at the level of the loops which 
bend the upper portion, and the shift is produced by elevating or de- 
pressing the lower half of the warp by the hand. The shuttle is merely 
a round peg, and the weft is struck home by a piece of wood made some- 
what in the form of a paper-cutter or table-knife. 

Loom for Tape or Braces, from Carsphairn, Kirkcudbrightshire, 
28 inches in length and 17 inches in height, less archaic in form and 
appearance than the loom from West Calder. It consists of a frame 
with rollers for the warp, the shift being produced in the same manner, 


and the driving home of the weft accomplished by a wooden implement 
similar to the last. 
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(3.) By Mr, Ropert Buarr, jun., through Rev. Gzorce WItson, 
Glenluce. 


Polished Celt of indurated claystone, 7 inches in length 3 inches in 
breadth, oval in the cross section, with flattened edges, from Glengyre, 
Kirkcolm, Wigtownshire. 

Socketed Celt of Bronze, 4 inches in length by 14 inches in breadth, 
broken in the upper part, from Kirkland, Leswalt, Wigtownshire. 


(4.) By Sir Rozsert Curistison, Bart, M.D., D.O.L., F.S.A. 
Scot., &e. 


Knocking Stone or Barley Mortar of grey granite, 20 inches long, 16 
inches wide, and 11 inches thick, having a well-formed cavity 9 inches 
diameter and 7 inches deep ; from Ballachulish. 

(See the subsequent Communication by Sir Robert Christison, Bart.) 


5.) By Wiutt1am Bruce, M.D., Dingwall, through Sir Rosert 
fo) ? 5 
Curistison, Bart., &c. 


Canoe, of oak, hollowed out of the bole of a tree. It measures 
16 feet 3 inches in length, 3 feet wide at the stem, 2 feet wide at the 
bow, and 2 feet in depth of the side. It was discovered in 1874 by the 
accidental change of the course of the river Conon, opposite Dingwall. 
There had been a great flood, which carried away the sandhills and 
excavated a new channel at the point where a strong tidal current meets 
that of the stream. The canoe was found sticking out of the silt, about 
8 feet below the surface of a bank of gravel. 


(6.) By J. M. Macszarn, F.S.A. Scot., Kirkwo'l. 


Fragments of woollen cloth found with a skeleton in cutting peats in 
a bog at Birsay, Orkney. The remains were those of a female approach- 
ing adolescence. The skull was first found at a depth of 2 feet below 
the surface, and the rest of the bones of the skeleton, being in their 
normal positions below, showed that the body was in a sitting position, 
the knees drawn up to the chin, and the arms extended alongside, the 
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lower extremities being about 4 feet from the surface. There was no 
appearance of the moss having been disturbed by the digging of a grave, 
and there were no stones about the place. The portions of woollen 
fabric are of two or three different varieties of texture, the largest 
portions woven of thick and coarsely spun yarn. The pieces are much 
patched, so much so as to suggest the dress of a vagrant rather than 
that of a person careful of appearances. 


(7.) By Rev. ArcurpaLp CierK, LL.D., Kilmailie. 

Stone Ball, of greenstone, 3 inches diameter, with six circular project- 
ing discs, one of which is ornamented by incised lines crossing each other 
at right angles. The other discs are plain. It was found at the south 
end of Loch Lochy, Inverness-shire. It bears a strong resemblance to 
another ball of the same type found in the neighbourhood of Inverawe, 


Fig. 1. Stone ball found in the Fig. 2. Stone Ball found at the 


neighbourhood of Inverawe, south end of Loch Lochy, 
Argyleshire, Inverness-shire. 


Argyleshire, and presented to the Museum by Mrs. J. A. Campbell of Inver- 
awe. This Argyleshire specimen is 23 inches diameter, the surface divided 
into six closely contiguous circular discs, one of which is ornamented by 
incised parallel lines. Both specimens are here figured for comparison. 


(8.) By Mr. James Rops, Gas Manager, Haddington. 
Flat rounded waterworn Pebble of porphyritic stone, 44 inches long, 


37 inches broad, and about 1} inch thick, and having two shallow 
circular cavities 2 inches diameter and nearly half an inch in depth 
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picked in its opposite flat sides. Mr. Robb has labelled it “a penny- 
stane,” and states that it was found in digging a drain in Haddington. 
Dr. Jamieson, in his Dictionary of the Scottish Language, defines “ penny- 
stane” as a quoit made of stone, or a flat stone used instead of a quoit. 


(9.) By Mr. Joun Kerra, Auchrynie. 

Rounded water-worn Pebble of quartzite, 34 inches diameter, 24 inches 
thick, having irregularly circular hollows apparently produced by break- 
ing some hard substance placed within the hollows and struck with an- 
other stone. Similar stones of various sizes from the same locality have 
been presented by Mr. John Sturrock, F.S.A. Scot., Dundee (Proceedings, 
vol, xiv. p. 314). 


(10.) By Colonel Davin Batrour, of Balfour and Trenaby, F.S.A. 
Scot. 

Stone Urn, formed of steatite, 64 inches diameter and 4 inches high, 
which had been broken, and mended by piercing holes on both sides of 
the fractures, and fastening the broken pieces together by a cord. 

Lead or Pewter Matrix of a Circular Seal, bearing a shield with a 
saltire engrailed, and the inscription, S. M. IACOBI MAXVEL. VIC. 
DE. STR—the subsequent letters defaced, found in the garden at Huip, 
Stronsay. Colonel Balfour sends the following account of the finding of 
the urn and seal :— 

“The urn, which is now forwarded for presentation to the Museum, was 
found afew days ago in making a road over 
a sandy hill, in a tumulus so slightly raised 
above the adjacent soil that the workmen had 
not observed its existence till they turned up 
a fragment of the urn, and then found the 
usual small cist of stones set on edge with a 
top and bottom, but so decayed that they had 
nearly crumbled or rotted into the clay around 
them. The urn was in fragments, evidently 
at some former time held together by some Tena eaten as eam. 
sort of string which had quite rotted away, lus in Shapinsay (4 inches in 
for the holes were mostly choked with unc- height). 
tuous earth. They searched in vain for the other fragments, but tied to- 
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gether what they could find with string passed through the holes. The work- 
men left the earth in the holes as they found it, except those which they used 
to put the tissue through for safe carriage tome. The site of the tumulus was 
in the new road in formation over the sandhill, a mile north-east of Balfour. 
“T also enclose a seal found in the garden of Huip, in Stronsay, of which 
Island the Maxwells were the largest preprietors in the end of the 16th 
century. Huip was their mansion house, as it had, even in Scandinavian times, 
under the name of Hofn, been the principal Odal of the Norse Hofdings.” 


(11.) By Rev. Ducaup M‘Taceart. 


An old Highland Button of bone. The button is formed of a core of 
bone pierced with four holes, through which are crossed loops of thread 
to catch the sewing, the outer side of the button being pia: with thin 
copper, silvered and embossed with a pattern. 


(12.) By Caries Stirting Home Drummonp Moray, of Blair- 
Drummond and Abercairny, F.S.A. Scot. 


The Red Book of Menteith. By Wittiam Fraser. Two vols. 4to, 
with Illustrations. Privately Printed. Edinburgh, 1880. 


(13.) By the Smrrusonran InstituTE, Washington. 


The Smithsonian Collections, Vols. XVIIL-XXL. 
The Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. Vol. XXIII. 


(14.) By Rev. E. Hooprnn, M.A., Rector of Byers Green. 
Vinovium, the Buried Roman City at Binchester, in the County of 
Durham. 8vo, 44 pp. 
On a Roman Inscription discovered at Chester-le-Street. 4to, 3 pp. 
On an Altar with Inscription found at Binchester. 4to, 3 pp. 
Ona Votive Tablet, with Inscription, discovered at Binchester. 4to,4 pp. 


(15.) By Rev. Grorcz Marsoripanxs, B.D., Minister of Stenton. 


Accompt of Expenses bestowed on the deceased Mis. Margaret 
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Marjoribanks—her funerall; anno 1697. 8vo, 3 pp. (See the sub 
sequent communication by Rev. Mr. Marjoribanks.) 


The following Communications were read :— 


L. 


NOTICE OF A LARGE COPPER-LIKE OR BRASS ANVIL, STATED TO HAVE 
BEEN FOUND IN THE SOUTH OF SCOTLAND: ALSO OF A SMALL 
ANCIENT BRONZE ANVIL, FOUND IN SUTHERLAND. By JOHN 
ALEXANDER SMITH, M.D., Suc. S.A. Scor. 


Bronze anvils are of great rarity, comparatively few of them having 
been discovered anywhere, and these have been generally of a small 
size. In the “Catalogue of the Antiquities in the Museum of the Royal 
Irish Academy,” Dublin, a very small bronze anvil is figured of the actual 
size (apparently between 2 and 3 inches in height, p. 523). It is not 
stated where it was found, and you are left to infer that it was found 
in Ireland. Mr. John Evans, in his important work, The Ancient Bronze 
Implements and Ornaments of Great Britain and Ireland (London, 1881, 
8vo), gives details of various bronze anvils. He refers to this one in the 
Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, which, however, he thinks of 
more recent date than the Bronze period, as the only one yet found in 
the British Isles. Mr. Evans notices several small anvils found in 
different parts of the continent of Europe, and figures one in his own 
collection, found at Fresné la Mere, near Falaise, Calvados, France (pp. 
182-3). He believes also that various bronze implements, which have 
been considered to be socketed hammers, may have been fixed on straight 
stakes, and served as anvils, and states that, though not now apparently 
used in this country, traces of their former employment remain, in the 
fact, that a small anvil to cut and punch upon, and on which to hammer 
cold work, is still termed a “stake” (p. 181). Mr. Evans also refers to 
those found in the Swiss lake dwellings, described and figured in Dr. 
Keller’s well-known work. These anvils are all of small size, and are 
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considered to be of ancient bronze, containing a large percentage of tin, 
and have been found associated with other true bronzes. From their 
small size, and weight of a few ounces, they seem to suggest that they 
had been used by jewellers or workers in the more precious metals, and 
that the class of larger anvils which would be required for the workers 
in bronze, on which to fashion the more ordinary kinds of the larger 
bronze weapons and implements, &c., whether of bronze or, it may have 
been probably, of stone, have not as yet apparently been discovered. 
Bronze anvils of the form now in use, Mr. Evans says, are of extremely 
rare occurrence in any country. 

Large Brass Anvil.—The copper-like anvil I have now the pleasure 
of exhibiting to the Society is very much larger in size, and greater 
in weight, than any of those already referred to (see woodcut). It 
measures along the top, to the point of its projecting horn, 10 inches, 
by 53 inches in greatest breadth across the top, and from the flat 
top to its pointed lower extremity is 11 inches in height, and weighs 
40 lbs. avoirdupois. The anvil has a red copper-like appearance, and 
looks as if it were made nearly altogether of pure copper, I am not 
aware of anvils of copper being now used by any special workers 
in metal. It would seem to have been cast in a very rude mould of 
some kind, the whole under surface being rough and uneven, and the 
projecting lines left by the joining, apparently, of the halves of the 
mould, being very distinct, especially on the lower parts of its base. 
It shows considerable marks of use on its smooth upper surface. Its 
shape is much like that of the anvils now in use; it has, however, a 
small round hole pierced through at the junction of the horn with the 
flat top of the anvil, and not, as is generally the case now, a square 
hole on the opposite side from the projecting beak. Its flat upper 
surface, projecting beak or horn, and also its great weight taken together 
are characters probably not suggestive of any very great antiquity. 

Mr. Alexander Curle, F.S.A. Scot., Melrose, called my attention 
to this anvil, he having heard of it as a great curiosity from Mr, 
Jardine, plumber and brassfounder, Melrose. The anvil belonged to 
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Messrs. Peter Ramage & Son, brassfounders, Edinburgh, and was then in 
the possession of his widow and her son. They informed me that the 
late Mr. Peter Ramage had purchased it some forty years ago at the 
death, and breaking up of the warehouse, of Mr. Henderson, long a 
dealer in old metal in the West Port of Edinburgh. The story told 
about it was, that it had been purchased by Mr. Henderson from a 
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Brass Anvil believed to have been found in Scotland (4 of size). 


gipsy, who stated he had found it in some bog or waste place in the 
country in the south of Scotland, probably not very far from Edin- 
burgh. From the rude character and great weight of the anvil there 
seemed little likelihood of its having been brought from any very great 
distance, in those days of little facility of transit from one part of the 
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country to another, to be sold simply as old metal, and therefore it 
may be assumed there was probably some truth in the story. The anvil 
has now been deposited in our Museum by Mrs. Ramage and her son 
Mr. David Ramage. They state that it was much valued by the late 
Mr. Peter Ramage, and was believed by him to be of great antiquity ; 
neither he nor any of his brethren in the trade having ever seen or 
heard of any other anvil of the kind. Its excessive hardness also, 
probably prevented it from being broken up and melted ; so that it was 
allowed to remain all those years untouched. 

To determine its true character Mr. W. Ivison Macadam, at my 
request, made a careful chemical examination of it, and the following is 
his interesting account of its composition :— 

“ ANALYTICAL LABORATORIES, Surcrons’ HALL, 
“ EDINBURGH, 12th December 1881. 


“ Analysis of BronzE or Brass ANvin received from Dr. John Alexander 
Smith, Edinburgh. 


Copper, . : 5 i : : 93°886 
Ibeoyay ; F : : : 0-973 
SENG, ; ‘ : : : 1191 
Silica, : : : : ; 4-020 

100-000 


Weight of the Mass, : : 40 lbs. avoirdupois. 
“W. Ivison Macapay, F.C.S., F.1.C. 
Lecturer on Chemistry, Edinburgh.” 


“The zine is very small in quantity, and can be accounted for by supposing 
that the brass intended for the casting was overheated, and the zinc volatilized 
as oxide. The heat, if long continued, would lead to a result very similar to 
the above figures. The silica is simply a portion of the sand in which the 
block was cast. The iron is probably due to the use of the anvil for fashioning 
articles made of that metal, and the consequent beating in of small particles of 
iron, The extreme roughness of the casting shows crude or unskilful work- 
manship, and, from the small proportion of zinc, it is very probable that the 
metal had been previously manufactured before being recast into its present 
form. The hardness of the metal is possibly due to long-continued 
hammering. WDM 
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It is not therefore an ancient bronze containing tin, but from the 
presence of zinc even in so small a quantity, must be considered as 
brass, and therefore to belong to a much later or perhaps a recent 
period. 

The amount of zine present in this alloy seems very small indeed, 
smaller than in most of the published analyses of the zinc-bronze, or 
brass, of the early Iron age. Mr. Ivison Macadam’s explanation of the 
presence of zinc in combination with the copper is at once ingenious and 
suggestive, shall I say, of a worker in metal who had apparently more 
facility in getting copper or brass than the usually more common iron ; 
so that when he wanted a large anvil he apparently used up his 
accumulated old brass to cast a large and heavy anvil, rather than get an 
iron one fit for his purpose, and, from its size and weight, it must have 
been used in the manufacture of metal-work of considerable size. Still 
it is not very easy to understand how a metal like copper, generally of 
much greater value than iron, should have been used simply to supply 
a large heavy anvil, in no other degree better, as far as I am aware, for 
any ordinary use, than one made of the generally cheaper and much more 
common metal of iron. I/learn, however, that the manufacture of 
a large iron anvil by an ordinary blacksmith, at least in outlying 
districts of the country, used to be formerly rather a formidable affair ; 
the malleable iron, of which alone an anvil could be made, had to be 
rolled up, and the mass welded together and hammered into shape, by 
several forgemen with sledge-hammers working together, with considerable 
labour and difficulty. The steam hammers of more modern days manu 
facturing all such heavy articles, have now, however, made an end of all 
these difficulties, even in the remotest districts of the country. 

I wrote Mr. John Evans, asking for any information on the subject, 
and he kindly writes me that he does not know of any instance of large 
anvils either of bronze or brass, but thinks they may have been in use 
by coppersmiths and brassfounders. I therefore wait for more informa- 
tion, especially as to the kind of anvils used by different workers in 
metals, as well among the gipsies as others, both at home and abroad. 
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Olid Celtic Anvils.—In a former paper on the Massive Bronze Armlets 
of “late Celtic” character found in Scotland, I quoted from a published 
lecture by Cosmo Innes on “ Scotch Surnames,” his reference to the skill 
of the old Celtic workers in metal, and may here notice the fact, that on 
one of the characteristic Celtic ‘‘ Sculptured Stones,” of a still later period 
however, found principally in the north-eastern districts of Scotland, are 
represented what were probably the iron tools of the old Celtic smith—the 
anvil, the hammer, and the tongs. Here, of course, taken in connection 
with the undoubted pictorial and Christian character of the sculptures, 
at least on some of the subjects on these stones, as pointed out especially 
by Dr. Joseph Anderson, these tools were probably intended to bear a 
reference to the Passion of the Saviour. They are, however, interesting, 
as showing probably their ordinary shape and character at that compara- 
tively early period. 

I may take the opportunity of saying here that the term “ Late Celtic,” 
used by Mr. A. Franks of the British Museum (to distinguish, I fancy, 
from this period and art, the still older or British true Bronze period), 
is rather a confusing term, as, in this instance, where I refer to a still 
later period and style of Celtic art. Perhaps the term of ‘“ Late Celtic” 
might be more correctly applied to this latter class of more recent sculpture 
and art, and that of “Early Celtic” to the so-called “ Late Celtic” of 
Mr. Franks; ‘the Bronze Period” being confined to the still older time 
of the true ancient bronzes. Dr. Joseph Anderson, in his course of the 
“Rhind Lectures” delivered last autumn, which will be published before 
long, to avoid altogether these uncertain terms or periods of art, has 
divided these same antiquities into the “ Celtic Art of the Early Christian 
Times,” and the “ Celtic Art of the Pagan Times,” the latter correspond- 
ing to the “late Celtic Art” of Mr. Franks; a style of art distinct, as we 
have seen, from the Roman style, with which some of it may, however, 
have been contemporaneous in our islands. 

The stone referred to above is a large and richly sculptured one, still 
standing at Dunfallandy, near Logierait, Perthshire. It is about 5 feet 
high by 2} feet in breadth, has a richly sculptured Celtic cross on one 
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side, covered with varieties of interlacing Celtic ornaments, and bordered 
with various emblematic figures of angels, animals, &c., along its sides. 
On the other side of the stone, enclosed by two large serpent-like creatures 
which form a border to the stone, we have two draped figures seated in 
chairs, one on each side of a small upright cross of Celtic form, and 
above them three of the still unexplained “symbols,” as they have been 
called, the “spectacle ornament,” the ‘crescent and double sceptre,” and 
the “elephant.” Below these there is a horseman riding, enveloped in 
a large cloak or mantle, and in front of him the ‘crescent and sceptre 
ornament” and also the “elephant” symbol are repeated ; while below 
him you have, as I have already stated, the tools of the Celtic Smith—an 
upright hammer, a large square-like mass or anvil, which expands 
upwards from the flat-like bottom to a broader and also flat top—it how- 
ever shows no beak or projection of any kind; on the other side of the 
anvil there is represented a pair of large interlacing tongs, laid horizon- 
tally. These tools, like all the other sculptures on the stone, are intended 
to be shown in relief, the figures being first cut in outline, and the general 
surface or field of the stone afterwards cut or sunk to a lower level. 
This, however, has only been partially finished at this part, as well as 
on other parts of the stone; but the sculptures are all evidently of one 
date. Dr. John Stuart, in his Sculptured Stones, probably from having 
only seen a drawing of the stone, considered these tools as simply incised 
on the stone, and probably of a much later date than the other sculptures. 
As we are now fortunate enough to have an excellent cast of the stone 
in our Museum, we are able to notice at once the correctness of the dis- 
tinction I have now pointed out. Dr. Joseph Anderson, in the second 
series of his Scotland in Eurly Christian Times (the Rhind Lectures for 
1880), states that the age of these sculptured stones may be considered 
to belong to “a period later than the commencement of the tenth 
century, and the incised monuments to the period immediately pre- 
ceding ”’—the later period of the Celtie church in Scotland. 

‘The only other Scottish example I remember, of an anvil sculptured on 
an early Christian tombstone, occurs in Jona, but is of still later date; where 
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you have represented a rather tapering square-like mass, with a small 
projection or horn above, displayed in a vacant space or panel in the 
foliage, below an interlacing cross ; and in spaces left at each side of it, 
there is a large nail sculptured and inverted ; both, doubtless, from their 
position, also refer to the Passion. This stone is figured in the fine 
collection of drawings of these later Celtic crosses in the Sculptured 
Monuments of Iona and the West Highlands, plate xxxi., by the late 
James Drummond, R.S.A., F.S.A. Scot., a volume recently issued to the 
Fellows by the Society. I know no other instance of the anvil or other 
tools of the important worker in metal being sculptured on any of these 
early stone monuments, and thought it might be worth referring to 
these instances here, when treating of ancient anvils. 


Small Ancient Bronze Anvil found in Sutherland.—Quite recently the 
Rev. J. M. Joass, LL.D., Golspie, has sent for exhibition to our Society 
a small bronze anvil found in Sutherland. It is tapering or conical and 
rounded in shape, with a flat and rather expanded oval top; which 
shows considerable marks of wear from frequent use, and it terminates 
below in a blunt point. Four small rounded holes of different sizes on 
the flat top may have simply been defects in the casting, A second 
and smaller point or beak also projects outwards on one of its sides, but 
appears to have been broken across at a little distance from the body of 
the anvil. On the opposite side of the body to this beak there is a 
projecting band, which is cut across, towards the top of the anvil, by three 
small rather angular notches close together, then a wider groove curved 
or rounded in section at a little distance, and beyond this there is another 
narrow angular groove. The anvil could therefore be used with either 
of its extremities fixed in the workman’s bench; the first when the 
flat top was used, and the second or lateral one when it was needed to 
draw or shape small rods of metal through these side grooves in the pro- 
jecting band, or “swages,” as they are styled by workers in metal. The 
body of the anvil is pierced by a round hole nearly opposite to the upper 
part of the broken side beak, or lateral extremity, and, like the rest of it, 
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shows signs of having been much used. The principal pointed extremity 
has also been broken across, but the point has fortunately been preserved. 

This anvil measures 3} inches in length, the pointed or terminal 
extremity being slightly broken, and 2 inches along the oval-shaped top, 
by 14 in greatest breadth. The second or lateral extremity, projecting 
from the side, measures about an inch across at its base, and the raised 
belt or fillet on the opposite side, with its various crossing notches, 
measures altogether 17 inch in length; the grooves varying from a very 
narrow line to a quarter of an inch in breadth. The anvil weighs 10$ oz. 
avoirdupois. From its small size, like the other bronze anvils already 


Bronze Anvil found in Sutherland (3 of size). 


referred to, it may be supposed to have belonged to a worker in the 
precious metals. In its general character it resembles the anvil found 
in France described and figured by Mr. John Evans, which measures 
apparently about 34 inches in greatest length, has the lateral and 
shorter beak much larger, and the top of the anvil is divided into two 
sloping portions ; there are also “ swages” on both of its sides. 

This anvil is therefore a smaller and simpler tool. Its character is 


well shown in the annexed careful drawings. 
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The Rev. J. M. Joass, LL.D., of Golspie, writes me, that the locality 
where the anvil was discovered is rather indefinite. ‘It was found, I 
understand, about ten years ago in a cairn near the Kyle of Oykel, a little 
farther up than the place where the blade occurred which you have 
described and figured in the Proceedings, vol. viii. p. 476.” 

The blade here referred to, was a small thin leaf-shaped and ornamented 
blade found in a cinerary urn in a cairn of stones at Balblair, Sutherland. 

Mr, Ivison Macadam has since favoured me with the following careful 
chemical analysis of this anvil, showing it to be a true ancient bronze 
with a large proportion of tin, probably to add to its hardness, and fit 
it better for the purposes of an anvil :-— 


“ ANALYTICAL LABORATORY, SURGEONS’ HALL, 
“ EDINBURGH, 25th May 1882. 


“ Analysis of Bronze Anvil, received from Dr. John Alexander Smith, 
Society of Antiquaries. 


Copper, . : : : ; ; 70-410 
Tin, ; é : : ; ; 26°424 
Iron, . : ; F : ; 1-601 
Sand, . : ; : : 1°32] 
Loss (oxygen, e.), : : i 0-244 

100°000 


“The tin present is very large in amount, and has rendered the alloy 
brittle, and at the same time crystalline. 
“W. Ivison Macapay, F.C.S., F.1.€. 
Lecturer on Chemistry and Analytical Chemist.” 


The small bronze anvil in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy 
was believed to have been found in Ireland. 

{Another bronze described as an anvil by Mr. Franks, since this 
paper was read, was also found in Ireland. I learn from the Atheneum, 
No. 2838, London, March 18th, 1882, Mr. A. Franks of the British 
Museum has exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries of London a nun- 
ber of ancient bronze implements found in Lusmagh, Ireland, in 1839, 
and among these what he considered a small anvil; “an object,” Mr. 
Franks says, ‘never yet found in England.” ‘The other articles were 
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two bronze hammers, two gouges, two chisels, a ferrule, and a rubber. 
“Mr Franks conjectured they may have belonged to a native goldsmith.” 

This anvil found in Sutherland, now in the Dunrobin collection, would 
appear therefore to be the first instance of a true ancient bronze anvil 
being found in Scotland, or indeed in Great Britain. 


LT. 


NOTICE OF A KNOCKING-STONE OR BARLEY MORTAR OF GRANITE, 
FROM BALLACHULISH, NOW PRESENTED TO THE MUSEUM. By 
Sir ROBERT CHRISTISON, Barrt., D.C.L., &c., F.S.A. Scor. 


The Barley mortar, or ‘ Knockin-stone,” lately sent to the Museum 
from Ballachulish, was the property of my boatman and gardener, John 
Mackenzie, when I was there in August and September last. It lay 
neglected on the roadside at the corner of his cottage, turned upside 
down; and so it was in danger of demolition, when the Rev. Mr. 
Stewart, F.S.A. Scot., his neighbour, accidentally found out what it was. 
The final result was that Mackenzie agreed that it should be presented 
to the Society’s Museum. / 

Mr. Stewart has been so kind as ascertain the history of the stone, 
chiefly from an aged aunt of Mackenzie. It had been in the possession 
of the family for generations ; and when they “ flitted,” it moved with 
them as part of their household goods. The aunt assured Mr. Stewart 
that it had been used by her grandfather, and his father before him, so 
that it may be two hundred years old at least. She perfectly remem- 
bered pot-barley being made with it in her own family when she was a 
young woman. 

On the mainland, as Mr. Stewart informs me, its Gaelic name is 
““Cnotag.” ‘* Cnot,” being the verb to husk barley, oats, or peas, enotag 
is simply the husker, In the Hebrides it is called ‘* Eornachan,” ‘ the 
(pot) barley-maker,” from ‘ Horna,” barley. This utensil was often 
wade of wood, which required to be of considerable weight and size to 
secure the necessary solidity and fixity. But stone was always pre- 
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ferred, not only because it lasted longer, but likewise because it yielded 
more quickly a cleaner barley, fit for the broth-pot. Mr. Cameron, 
hotel-keeper at Lochleven Hotel, further informed me that he had, when a 
lad, often made pot-barley with such a knocking-stone as we have received, 
and that, when potatoes, cabbage, and other vegetables came into general 
use in the Highlands, it was also employed for mashing them. 

I think the stone must weigh three hundredweight. It is rudely 
oval, and well rounded over all, as if it had been a thoroughly rolled 
boulder. The material is a light grey syenitic granite, such as occurs 
abundantly around Ballachulish, and in many other parts of the High. 
lands, and which is extensively quarried between Ballachulish and 
Ardsheal for building purposes. All new houses thereabouts have been 
built with it ; and indeed it is a beautiful and durable building stone. 


IQUE 


NOTICE OF A BRASS THREE-FOOTED POT, FOUND NEAR EDMON- 
STONE HOUSE, LANARKSHIRE, EXHIBITED TO THE MEETING. 
By J. R. FINDLAY, Suc. §.A. Scor. 


The three-footed brass pot now exhibited was dug up near Edmonstone 
House, parish of Biggar, last spring, in the course of forming a lawn-tennis 
ground. It was found full of earth, mouth uppermost, about 4 inches 
below the surface, and no coins, bones, or other articles near it, the 
ground round about having been carefully dug up by the gardener in search 
of anything that might have been buried under it. The place where it 
was found is a quarter of a mile distant from a camp—popularly called 
a Roman Camp—on the top of Candy Hill; but as the pot is undoubtedly 
medieval, this fact is of little or no significance. The hole in the side 
was made by the pick-axe in digging. Edmonstone is the property of 
William Allan Woddrop, Esquire, of Garvald House, Dolphinton, who 
has kindly lent the pot for exhibition. It is specially interesting, as 
exhibiting the iron bow-handle still attached as when the pot was still 
im use. 
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IV. 


NOTICE OF A HOARD OF BRONZE WEAPONS AND OTHER ARTICLES 
FOUND AT MONADH-MOR, KILLIN. Communicarrp sy CHARLES 
STEWART, Tigu’NpUIN, KILuin. 


This hoard of bronze articles having been acquired for the Museum 
through Mr. Stewart, the following particulars of their discovery have 
been communicated by that gentleman :— 


J 
Fig. 1. Part of Bronze Sword Fig. 2. Spear-head of Bronze, 
"(58 inches long). 104 inches long. 


About fourteen years ago Mr. John M‘Diarmid, Monadh-mor, Killin, was 


ue) in¢ ; ’ x which lies immediately behind the west- 
trenching a small round knoll y 
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most houses in Monadh-mor, when in turning over the ground with his 
pick-axe he came upon these bronze articles on the south-west side of the 
knowe, and within a few yards of the top of it. They were about a foot 
below the ground, all lying together, and had apparently been tied, he 


Fig. 3. Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 
Figs. 8 and 4. Socketed Celts of Bronze, 28 and 44 inches long. 
Fig. 5. Bronze Gouge (actual size). 

thinks, with some kind of fastening, not unlike medium twine, the strands 
being distinctly visible, but the substance crumbled into dust the moment 
it was touched. I have carefully examined the knoll, and it is my opinion 
that it is of natural formation, consisting of gravel with a thin coating of 
earth. Until trenched by Mr. M‘Diarmid at the period stated, it seemed to 
have been from time immemorial in pasture, and untouched by the plough. 

The articles of which the hoard was composed are as follows :— 

1. Portion of the hilt end of a small leaf-shaped sword or dagger 
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(fig. 1), 53 inches in length. It is not pierced for rivets, and has a 


Fig. 6. Circular Hollow Ring and Section. 
projecting ridge in the centre on each side of the handle plate. 
2. Spear-head (fig. 2), 104 inches in length, the blade leaf-shaped, the 


Fig. 7. Penannular Ring of Bronze, with expanded ends, 


socket extending 3 inches beyond the blade, and pierced with two rivet 
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holes opposite each other in the sides, an inch below the termination of 
the blade. The diameter of the socket at the butt end is exactly an 
inch, and it tapers gradually to the point, forming a midrib to the blade. 
The hollow of the socket, which has been most carefully cored, runs up 


to within three quarters of an inch of the point. 


Fig. 8. 


Figs. 8 and 9. Plain Rings of Bronze (actual size). 


3. Socketed celt (fig. 3), 23 inches in length, and 2 inches across the 
cutting face, which is semicircular and expands considerably beyond the 
socket part. The socket is squarish, and the celt has a small loop at one 
side immediately beneath the collar of the socket. 

4, Socketed celt (fig. 4), 44 inches in length, and 24 inches across 
the cutting face, which is semicircular in form, expanding considerably 
beyond the socket part, which is long and ‘narrow, with a squarish opening. 
The celt has a small loop on one side just below the collar of the socket. 

5. Socketed gouge (fig. 5), 23 inches in length. This is the second 
specimen known in Scotland, the only other gouge on record having been 
found in the River Tay. 


6. Circular hollow ring (fig. 6), 24 inches diameter, similar to one 
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found with two spear-heads at Inshoch, in Nairnshire, and to a smaller 
one found with a bronze sword in Edinburgh. 

7. Penannular ring of bronze (fig. 7), 22 inches diameter, with slightly 
expanded ends. 

8. Three plain rings of bronze, 241 inches diameter, one of which is 
shown in fig. 8 ; four similar rings of bronze, 1Z inch diameter ; and two 
similar rings of bronze, 1} inch diameter, one of which is shown as fig. 9. 
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NOTICE OF SHELL-MOUNDS AT LOSSIEMOUTH. By E. G. DUFF, 
F.S.A. Scor. 


In September last, whilst in Morayshire, I visited the shell-mounds 
situated to the west of the town of Lossiemouth, near Elgin. These 
shell-mounds or rather shell-layers lie facing the sea, that is towards the 
north, and are about twenty yards from high-tide mark, but at a very 
much higher level, the shore there being rocky and steep. There are 
two distinct layers, and a very good section for examining has been made 
by the blasting operations in connection with the new lead mines 
recently opened there. They lie in a black loamy soil, which begins at a 
depth of 8 feet from the surface of the ground, and at a depth of half a 
foot in this soil lies the first layer, consisting of shells and bones of vari- 
ous descriptions, but containing little, if any, remains of pottery. Below 
this again, at a depth of 13 feet from the surface, comes the second layer. 
This consists of shells and bones in a much worse state of preservation, 
mingled with quantities of small fragments of earthenware vessels. The 
earthenware, as may be seen from the specimens exhibited, is similar to 
that known by the wide term of “ medizval.” It is coarse, roughly made 
pottery, coated in many cases with a strong green glaze, and in some speci- 
mens which I possess very much over-fired, producing a metallic brown 
appearance; most are without patterns, and any there are, are simple. 

But now comes an important question, Whether are these shell-layers 
natural or artificial? The latter seems the most probable explanation for 
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several reasons. One is the large quantity of animal and fish-bones 
and pottery, which it seems impossible for the sea to have collected there 
in such abundance ; (2) the shells are all of varieties which may be used 
for food, and it is highly improbable that the sea should collect the 
edible, but reject the other shell-fish, of which there are quantities on the 
coast ; (3) the character of the soil is of a peculiar description, like that 
produced by decaying animal matter, and is confined to this spot. 

Very few metallic remains are to be found, the head of a large nail or 
bolt, and a small fragment of some implement (?) in copper or bronze, 
were all I unearthed in several searches. Mr. Grant, however, the school- 
master at Lossiemouth, who has also searched on various occasions, in- 
formed me that all he had found in the way of metallic objects consisted 
of a small S-shaped piece of iron, which he imagined to be part of a 
chain. The shells and bones are in a very advanced stage of decay, that 
is, in the lower layer; the shells, on the slightest pressure, crumble to 
atoms, and the bones break almost as readily. 

There is a tradition that in olden times the part of the sea immedi- 
ately in front of the shell-layers, and which is now called the ‘ Hive,” was 
used as a harbour, a purpose for which its natural advantages well fit it, 
as it is almost surrounded by a natural bulwark of rocks. And as there 
was a good, or comparatively good, harbour erected at the mouth of the 
Lossie, about a quarter of a mile distant from the shell-layers, at some 
date prior to 1698, the use of the natural harbour probably ended some- 
what before that date. Although no traces of old buildings remain on the 
surface of the ground near the shell-layers, yet on the surface of the 
loamy soil large slabs, or pieces of them, are found, composed of the Old 
Red Sandstone, the prevailing rock in that quarter, and in size and thick- 
ness very similar to what you may find the floors of cottages made of at 
the present day. From what I have before said, it is probable that these 
remains are “kitchen-middens” of some considerable age, though the 
exact date cannot at present be determined, but perhaps other objects 
may be discovered, which may give a definite date to remains so 
interesting to archeologists, 
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NOTE ON THE ACCOUNT OF THE EXPENSES OF THE FUNERAL OF 
MRS. MARGARET MARJORIBANKS, 1697. By Ry. GEORGE 
MARJORIBANKS, B.D,, F.S.A. Scor. 


Mrs. Margaret Marjoribanks, whose funeral expenses are detailed in 
this document, was the daughter of Andrew Marjoribanks of Prestoun, 
and Magdalen, eldest daughter of Francis Kinloch (of the Gilmerton 
family). Her father Andrew was grandson of Joseph Marjoribanks of 
Salt Preston (Prestonpans), said Joseph being grandson of Thomas 
Marjoribanks, who was a Lord of Session in 1549, with the title of Lord 
Ratho. The original document is in the possession of the Rev. Thomas 
Marjoribanks of Prestonkirk, youngest son of the late Rev. Thomas 
Marjoribanks, minister of Stenton, who found it among the papers of his 
father Alexander Marjoribanks, Esq., of Marjoribanks and Balbardie. 
It is interesting to mention that Northfield House, Prestonpans, the 
residence of Mrs. Margaret Marjoribanks, is still occupied. It was built 
by her great grandfather Joseph in 1611, whose arms are impaled with 
those of his wife (Marion Sympson), sister to Katherine, wife of Sir 
John Hamilton, Lord Magdalens, on a shield over the doorway. It 
only remains to be added that the subject of this notice must have died 
early in life, her parents having been married 9th January 1674. 

The following is a copy of the Accompt of Expenses, the original of 
which was exhibited to the meeting :— 


Accomp? oF EXPENSES bestowed on the deceased Mrs. MArcGarnt 
MargoripaAnks—her funerall ; anno 1697. 


In primis payed to Jo” Greev for pigeons, hens, eggs, rabbitts, 

and a turkie, conforme to accompt and recept ; . 0018 06 06 
Item p¢ Jo” Mathie his Accompt due for thirtie one pints 

and one chopine of sack with the cask, conforme to 

recept—Inde : : . 0057 04 00 
Item p* David Balfour his Nase ane Ae sugar, ‘alnenente 

cordecitron, corrants and spices, conforme to recept—Is 0025 12 06 
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Item p* Tho* Vint for brandie & horse hire, conforme to 


recept : ; : 
Item p* James Chalmers iS euler & pipe, oniees to accept 
& recpt : 
Item to James Man for sugar, Parone rasines, &e. eenienate 


to recept . 

Item to John Banks, Merchant, fe iubabeo cs pipes: con- 
forme to recept : : : ; 

Item p* Mts Toward for dead linens, conforme to a: 

Item due to David Mitchell, Baker, his acco™ for plum cake, 
&e. : 3 : 5 : 3 : ; , : 

Item payed Emilie Chrystie (alias Tho : i pita: to acco® of 
bisket ¥ recept 


Item p* ane acc" of fleshes, pomlic capers, ¢ ducumnberd ae : 


black waxe, &c. bought at Edinburgh, conforme to 
recept : 
Item p? for ten dozen pigeons pret a Peeneare from 


severall Persones at 18 ci dozen inte is 
Item foure geese a 20 pair, ten dukes 10 % pair, and three 
turkies at 2: 14 pair, also bought there—is : : 


s 
Item sixteen hens at 9 pair and sixe dozen chickens at 4 ¥ 
pair, also bought there—Inde, is 
Item fue dozen and foure great loaves from Hainburgh a 


8 ® pair 


s 
Item from Tho : Bower in Prestonpans, sixe 4 loaves, is 


Item from Jo® Finlason in Newhaven, eighteen loaves 
Item for three pints of the best vinegar 


s d 
Item for one stone weight butter to the kitchen at 5:6 ¥ lb 
—Id. 


Item p? W™ Stratoun, Cooper in Leith, for Se, pints 
canarie Sack at 30  pint—and also for sixteen pints 


S 
hard sack at 36 pint, conforme to recept dated 14 
October 1697—Inde, is : > 


More p* out for thirteen pints canarie sack at 30 ® pint—is 


LB. 


0039 


0010 


0010 


0001 
0049 


0049 


0060 


0056 


0009 


0017 


0021 


0020 


0001 
0003 
0002 


0004 


0054 
0019 


10 


00 


20 


12 


06 
10 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 
00 
00 


00 


00 


00 


EXPENSES OF THE FUNERAL OF MRS. MARJORIBANKS. 


Item paid to James Marjoribanks for five dozen bottles claret 
s 
wine—being three Gallons and seven pints at 40 ¥ pint 


Lb Lb s 
is 62, and for the bottles 9, and five dozen corks 10, con- 
ome to ace® & assignation—is : 
Item p* John Robertson, Skipper in Prestonpans for en 
dozen bottles of claret, being eight gallons one quart & 


S 
one chopine at 36 ¥ pint, conforme to recept dated first 
October 1697—Inde, is 

Item p* Ar? Hamilton, bailie in Eee Grate aoe 
gallons three shilling ale, conforme to recept 

Item p? Jo™ Scot, Bailie fiers, for drink furnished to the 
funerall ¥ recept . 


8 

Item p* James Hislop, brewer pee thirtie two gallons 2 ale 
¥ recept 

Item p* to W™ Doughtie ob one peek (ethinton apcles & half 
one peck red straiks, conforme to recept 

Item p? to Smaillholm, for two pounds fine fiteees 

Item for carrying letters to Gilmourtoun, Stoniflat & Edin- 
burgh, to conveen frinds for ordering the interment of 
the corps aa 

Item p? for sableing the door of aes roome Shere the Cons hg 
after the same was put into the coffine 

Item p? to the Master, household & cooks, for their paines, con- 
forme to Rot Jamison his declaration, who had the 
dispenssing thereof 

Item to ane under cook (as helper) & pater at N ewhaven 

Item paid for the mortcloth of Prestonpans & kirk bell there . 

Item p* for wryting and gol cane of buriall letters & hors- 
hires. 

Item distribute amongst ANE eat pore a fae of ce 
corps, conforme to the said Robert Jamieson’s declara- 
tion 

Item p* to Doctors Be Mediee and a, nes 

Item p¢ Gideon Eliot, Apothocarie, for druggs and eden 
conforme to recept 

Item p? Jo® Auchinleck, wright, for Re dotine. mates © 
recept 


LB. 


0071 


0119 


0028 


0032 


0025 


0005 
0002 


0001 


. 0000 


0030 
0002 
0006 
0012 
0006 
0207 
0278 


0081 


10 


00 


00 


00 
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Item p* Mr Porteous, Herauld Painter, his accompt 

Item p* for coaches to the funerall, conforme to severall 
recepts . ¢ 

Item p* Mr Paterson for be hese > 

Item p* for the graffe conforme to Rot Craigs ae 

Item p¢ Mr Tod, kirk treasurer, for libertie to break ground . 

Item paid Alext Clerk, keeper of Edinburgh mortcloths 

Item to the poor’s boxe at Grayfriars : 

Item distribute amongst the vagrant poore ther 

Item p? Alex Dunbar for conserves—hams—tongues, ee 

Item p* Tho: Wyllie, merchant, for oil and glass to the 
funerall,  recept 

Item spon at Pat : Steel’s after the prbat anise + acc® 

ltem p4 out there to one that presented ane Epitaph 

Item to the poore in the Tolbuith of Edinburgh 

Item p* Jo" Finlayson, baker, for foure pecks floure & attend- 
ance to work in making French bread & other pastrie, 
¥ recept ; 

Item p? to Mt Jo™ Low fn He paines & trouble, ean sent 
late and earlie for physicians and on other occasions 
concerning the defunct 


Summa 


LB. 
0121 


0064 
0162 
0010 
0014 
0011 
0002 
0002 
0053 


0019 
0044 


0002 
0002 


OO11 


0006 


1975 


12 

18 

O07 

00 00 
07 00 
02 00 
18 00 
18 00 
16 00 
00 00 


18 04 


(aX) 
~I 


DONATIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 


Mowpay, 9th January 1882. 


Rev. THOMAS MACLAUCHLAN, LL.D., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following Gentlemen were duly 
elected Fellows :— 


R. Vans Acnew of Barnbarroch. 

JAMES Bruce, W.S., 23 St. Bernard’s Crescent. 

Patrick W. CAMPBELL, W.S., 49 Melville Street. 
Davip Bennet CuarK, 15 Douglas Crescent. 

Rev. ALEXANDER Mackenzin, M.A., 6 Fettes Row. 
Rey. GEorGE MarsoriBanxks, B.D., Minister of Stenton. 


The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on the 
table, and thanks voted to the Donors :— 


(1.) By R. Vans Acnew of Barnbarroch. 

Stone Hammer, of large size and peculiar form, found at Claycross, in 
the parish of Kirkinner, Wigtownshire. (See the subsequent communi- 
cation by Mr. Vans Agnew.) 

Whetstone, 5? inches long, oval in the cross section, found in one of 
the Crannogs in the Loch of Dowalton, Wigtownshire. 


(2.) By A. W. MaoTimr, Esq., through Cyartes Mcnro, F.S.A. 
Scot. 

Flat Celt or Axe-head of Bronze, 5} inches in length, by 3? inches 

across the cutting face, found with others in the parish of Durris, 


Mearns. 


(3.) By Rozert Wuyts, Athelstane Cottage, Larbert. 
Small Circular Brooch of Silver, 3 inches diameter, inscribed IHESVS 
NAZAR, in lettering apparently of the period of James III., found in 


digging a grave in Athelstane Churchyard. 
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(4.) By Roserr Minn, Esq., Broughty Ferry. 
Stone Ball of greenstone, 3 inches diameter, with six circular projecting 
knobs, much broken, found at Wester Kinleith, Luthrie, Fife. 


(5.) By Rozsurr Carfraz, F.S8.A. Scot, Curator of the Museum. 

Silver Quaich, 3 inches diameter and 1} inches in height, inscribed 
“Qir Karnerine M‘Kenzie to Grorce Tuacn 1770 —- Geo. Tuacu, 
1789 —- Ann M‘Lua,” and stamped on the bottom with the maker's 
initials C. J. and INS. for Inverness. 

(6.) By A. W. Warpgn, F.S.A. Scot., the Author. 

Angus or Forfarshire; the Land and People. Descriptive and His- 
torical. Vol. II., 4to. Dundee, 1881. 

(7.) By the Representatives of the AuTHoR. 

Excavations at Carnac, Brittany: A Record of Archeological 
Researches in the Alignments of Kermario. By James Mixy. Imp. 
8vo. Edinburgh, 1881. 

(8.) By J. B. Brown-Morison of Finderlie, F.S.A. Scot. 

Monograph on the Notice of the Ancient Family of Broun of Colstoun 
in Crawford’s M.S. Baronage. Privately printed, 4to, 1881. 

The Progress of Titles of Finderlie during the Sixteenth Century. 
4to. Privately Printed, 1881. 

(9.) By the Ayr anD WicTown, ARCHMOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Charters of the Friars Preachers of Ayr. Edinburgh, 4to, 188]. 
Printed for the Ayr and Wigtown Archeological Association. 

(10.) By W. S. Cooprr of Failford, F.S.A. Scot. 
A History of the Ayrshire Yeomanry Cavalry. 8vo, 1881. 


(11.) By A. Firzerpzon, Esq. 


Unpublished Geraldine Documents, Edited by Rev. James Gravzs. 
Reprint from the Journal of the Royal Historical and Archeological 
Association of Ireland. 8vo, 1881. 
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(12.) By Witiram Hay, Esq., Town Clerk of Dundee, the Author. 


Charters and Documents relating to the Burgh of Dundee. 4to. 
Dundee, 1881. 


(13.) By THomas A. Croat, F.S.A. Scot. 


The Boke of Saint Albyns; containing Treatises on Hawking, 
Hunting, and Cote Armour. By Dame Juntana Berners. With an 
Introduction by Wirtram Buapes. Reprint, London, 1881. 


(14.) By Messrs. G, Watzrston & Sons, the Publishers. 

Ancient Scottish Weapons: A Series of Drawings by the late Jamus 
Drummonp, R.S.A. With Introduction and Descriptive Notices by 
JosepH ANDERSON, Keeper of the National Museum of Antiquities. 
Folio, 1881. Edinburgh and London: Messrs. Geo. Waterston & Sons. 


(15.) By the Trusress or tHe British Museum. 


Fifty-four volumes of the publications of the Museum, viz. :— 

Description of the Ancient Terra Cottas. By T. Combe, 1810. 4to. 

Description of the Ancient Marbles. Parts 1-11, 1812-1861. 4to. 

Catalogue of the Greek and Etruscan Vases, Vols. I. and II., 1851- 
1870. 8vo. 

Inscriptions in the Cuneiform Character from Assyrian Monuments, 
discovered by A. H. Layard, D.C.L. 1851. Folio. 

Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia. Prepared for publication by 
Major-Gen. Sir H. C. Rawlinson,.K.C.B. Vols. I., IL, II, and V., 
1861-1880. Folio. 

Inscriptions in the Phoenician Character, discovered on the site of 
Carthage during researches by Nathan Davis. 1863. Oblong folio. 

Inscriptions in the Himyaritic Character, discovered chiefly in 
Southern Arabia. 1863. Oblong folio. 

Inscriptions in the Hieratic and Demotic Character. 1868, Oblong 
folio. 

Ancient Greek Inscriptions. Part 1. Attika, 1874. Folio. 

Nummi Veteres in Museo R. P. Knight ab ipso descripti. 1830. 4to. 
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Catalogue of the Anglo-Gallic Coins by E. Hawkins. 1826.  4to. 

Catalogue of the Greek Coins. 8vo. Italy, 1873; Sicily, 1876 ; 
Thrace, 1877; Seleucid Kings, 1878 ; Macedonia, 1879. 

Catalogue of Roman Medallions, 1874. 8vo. 

Catalogue of Oriental Coins. Vols. IV., V., and VI. 

Greek Papyri in the British Museum. Part. 1. 1839. Ato. 

Facsimile of an Egyptian Hieratic Papyrus of the reign of Rameses 
IIL, now in the British Museum. 1876. Folio. 

Catalogue of the Arundel Manuscripts. 1834. Folio. 

Catalogue of the Burney Manuscripts. 1840. Folio. 

Index to the Arundel and Burney Manuscripts. 1840. Folio. 

Catalogue of the Syriac Manuscripts in the British Museum. Parts I, 
2, and 3. 1870-1872. 4to. ; 

Catalogue of additions to the Manuscripts in the British Museum. 
1841-45, 1846-47, 1848-53, 1854-60, 1861-75. 5 vols. 8vo. 

Index to the Catalogue of additions to the Manuscripts in the British 
Museum. Imp. 8vo. 1880. 

Catalogues of Maps and Drawings. 2 vols. 8vo. 1844. 

A Guide to the English Medals, 8vo. 1881. 

A Guide to the Italian Medals. 8vo. 1881. 

Facsimilies of Ancient Charters in the British Museum, Parts 2, 3 
and 4, 1876-78. Folio. 


’ 
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ON THE REGNAL YEARS OF DAVID II. By THe Most Hon. trun Marquess 
oF BUTE, K.T., LL.D., F.S.A. Scor. 


It is well known that in the latter part of the reign of David IL, his 
regnal years are dated incorrectly, being one year less than they ought 
to be. That this is done by omitting exactly one year, appears from the 
consistency of the charters with one another, and also from certain par- 
ticular documents, e.g., David’s letter in London, dated June 4, 1370, 
and fortieth of his reign, whereas his real forty-second and nominal 
forty-first begins only three days later, on June 7. o letter is in 
Rymer’s Foedera, vi. 655.) 

In the Acts of Parliaments of Scotland, 1., 514, Nov. 19, 1347, is 
said to be in the nineteenth year. This is correct. 

In the Chartulary of Kelso (Bannatyne Club), ii., 385, April 1, 1354, 
is said to be in the twenty-fourth year. This is a year too few, as the 
real twenty-fifth year began on June 7, 1353, 

It is evident, therefore, that the year which was counted as having 
twenty-four months must have begun on June 7, either in 1347, 1348, 
1349, 1350, 1351, or 1352. 

In the second volume (Pars Altera) of the Chartulary of Arbroath 
(Bannatyne Club), pp. 23 and 25, are two documents both dated in the 
twenty-third year. The first is Nov. 14, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
ordering the Chancellor to make out a charter, the words of which are 
given at length; the second is March 13, in Edinburgh, on the same 
subject, but in different words. 

David’s real twenty-third year began June 7, 1351. 

In the June of 1350 he was still in the Tower of London, as the 
Rotuli Scotix, 734, contain a passport for one of the Queen’s servants 
to come to him there, and he was probably still there in August, for on 
p. 736 there is another passport for one of his own servants to come 


there, 
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A meeting on Scottish affairs was arranged for April 24, 1351, at Hex- 
ham, concerning which there are many documents (Rotuli Scotiz, 740, 
741, and elsewhere), but it seems not to have come to much, for a fresh 
meeting was arranged for Neweastle, for which the Scottish Commissioners 
had a passport on June 28 till August 15; but on July 11 the English 
Commissioners were empowered to extend the time (Rotuli, 741, 742). 

On September 4 three of these same English Commissioners were 
empowered to receive David’s bodily oath, from which it would appear 
probable that he had then been sent northwards (Rymer, v. 722), and 
on November 3 the same is repeated, at which date also the term of his 
leave of absence in Scotland is prolonged from February 16 to May 1 
(1352), (Rymer, v. 725), and there is moreover a letter (Rotuli, 745) to 
the Sheriff of Northumberland, charging him, in case the negotiations 
fell through, to keep David safely at Newcastle. 

His temporary enlargement must, however, have been effected soon 
after. On February 1, 1352, Edward III. speaks of him as then in 
Scotland, and gives permission that on his return he might be accom- 
panied as far as Newcastle by 200 horsemen, whose passport is made 
good till May 17 (Rotul?, 748). 

A variety of documents seem to show that the arrangements were 
carried out as intended, and on June 22 a passport for his servant 
Hector Leche (Rotul?, 751) mentions him as again in the Tower of 
London. He was there still on December 6 (Rymer, v. 746), and it is 
not till July 7, 1353 (Rymer, v. 756), that we find an order to take 
him again from London to Newcastle. 

From the above it appears eminently probable that David was at 
Newcastle on November 14, 1351, and in Edinburgh on March 13, 
1352, both of which are in his real twenty-third year, and that he was 
not in those places in November 1352 and March 1353. 

Consequently, it appears by the Arbroath documents that the years 
are reckoned rightly up to the twenty-third, included, and that the year 
passed over in the reckoning is that from June 7, 1352, to June 7, 1353, 
the real twenty-fourth year. 
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But I have not yet met with anything to show whether these 
twelve months were reckoned as added to the twenty-third year, or 
whether it is the twenty-fourth year, which is counted from its true 
beginning on June 7, 1352, and then continued over what was really the 
twenty-fifth. 

Nor have I seen anything to account for so extraordinary a change 
having been made in the enumeration, 

If any one differs from my conclusion, I should be sincerely obliged 
to them for pointing out to me my error, and also to any one who could 
point out to me anything throwing light upon the question to which 
year (the twenty-third or the twenty-fourth) the twelve months from 
June 7, 1352, to June 7, 1353, are reckoned to belong, or upon the 
reasons which caused the change to be made, . 

It is perhaps worth noting that the Kelso Charter of April 1, 1354, 
which is the earliest I have found in which the change appears, is 
granted in the absence of the King (who was still in prison at 
Newcastle, as appears from Rotuli, 765, 766, and elsewhere), by the 
Council held at Inverkeithen by Robert the High Steward, then 


Guardian of Scotland. , 
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ON THE POSITION OF LOCAL MUSEUMS IN REGARD TO ARCHAO- 
LOGICAL OBJECTS. By GEORGE HUNTER THOMS, Apvyocarr, 
SHERIFF OF ORKNEY AND Carruness, F.S.A. Scor. 


While in the billet my subject is announced as being “On the Position 
of Local Museums in regard to Archeological Objects,” it might have 
been also connected with a search for the Old Lectern of St. Giles, 

This leads me in the first instance to explain how I come to obtrude 
myself at this time on the Society. I have, as is pretty generally known, 
taken an interest in the restoration of our oldest historic building in 
Edinburgh, namely, St. Giles’ Cathedral Church. Accordingly, I was one 
day in the beginning of this year struck by finding in the appendix to 
what is now a rare book, but fortunately one possessed by the Society,— 
the Prize Essay by the then secretary of this Society, Mr. John Anderson, 
W.S., on ‘Society in the Highlands in 1745, and their Progress until 
1825,” published in 1827,—the following entry :— 

*©153. An ancient stone reading-desk, supported on a twisted pillar, 
found in November 1826 while clearing out the foundations of St. Giles’ 
Parish Church of Edinburgh.”—“ Small square of stained glass and four 
copper coins found in the rubbish of St. Giles’ Church,” with the name 
of “Isaac Forsyth, Esq., Elgin” as the Donor. 

This catalogue is titled List of Donations presented to the Northern 
Institution from 23d March 1825 to 28th December 1826. 

This entry not unnaturally excited my curiosity, and on turning to the 
book I found in the introduction the following explanation of the 
author’s appending the catalogue, containing the entry alluded to:—- 

“The Northern Institution was established at Inverness in the month 
of March 1825, for the promotion of Science and Literature in general, 
and more particularly with the view of investigating the Antiquities and 
Civil and Natural History of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. 

“To aid the researches of the members, and to afford to society at large, 
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throughout the northern districts of the country, facilities for study 
which did not previously exist, a Museum has been opened by the Insti- 
tution for the collection and preservation of objects of Natural History, 
Antiquities, and Works of Art, as well as a Library for scarce and valu- 
able books and manuscripts. 

“The central situation and importance of Inverness, and the connec: 
tion which subsists between its inhabitants and those of various parts of 
the United Kingdom and the colonies, pointed it out as the most suitable 
place in which to commence the establishment. From the encourage- 
ment which it has received—exceeding the most sanguine expectations of 
those with whom the measure originated—they have the satisfaction of 
believing that their anticipations of the benefits likely to result from it, 
and of the feelings, with which it would be regarded by their country- 
men, were well founded. As it is hoped that all interested in the 
advancement of knowledge, and the improvement of the Highlands, will 
now be disposed to give their support to the Institution, a list of its 
members, with a short notice of its proceedings, and of the donations 
already received, are subjoined in the appendix to this volume, from an 
examination of which its chavacter and respectability, and the extent of 
the Museum, may be justly appreciated. 

“Circular letters have been distributed over the country, explaining 
the intentions of the Society, and enumerating a long series of topics con- 
nected with the Natural History and Antiquities of the Highlands and 
Isles, regarding which correct information was yet awanting. An 
address framed for the purpose of soliciting contributions ‘from abroad, 
accompanied by an account of the Society’s transactions, has also been 
printed, and is now on its way to all parts of the world. The addresses 
of several clergymen, and mercantile gentlemen, who will receive and 
transmit communications and donations intended for the Institution, are 
likewise inserted in the appendix.” 

To myself and the other gentlemen present, who were privileged to 
hear the remarks of another Mr. Anderson—the present Keeper of our 
Museum-—in his admirable Rhind Lectures on “Scotland in Early 
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Christian Times,” lst series, the contrast between their opinions could 
not fail to obtrude itself. 

Our Mr. Anderson then said :—“The collection that is to form the basis 
of the science must be complete and exhaustive, and to be so it must be 
national. Every nation that has made progress in archeology has begun 
by the recognition of this as the first principle of its action, and ultimate 
aim of its efforts. Such a collection, although established on a perma- 
nent footing as a national institution, must always be to a large extent 
dependent on the generous co-operation of individuals for its completely 
exhaustive character. But this is a truly national object, to which every 
one may contribute as circumstances have placed it in his power, without 
impoverishing himself, and yet with the certainty of enriching posterity 
with a legacy of materials which they will have come too late to acquire 
for themselves, For, be it remembered that the idea of nationality can- 
not be confined to the existing individuals (who have no monuments and 
no history), but includes the aggregate in all its relations of space and 
time. Strip the nation of its monuments and history, and what is there 
left to be signified by the term national. I think the inference from this 
is irresistible, and that it is scarcely possible to conceive an object more 
truly national than that which aims at illustrating the nation’s infancy,— 
preserving the memorials of the unlettered stages of that culture which 
now speaks in all languages, and the tokens of the primitive condition of 
that civilisation which now spreads its beneficent influences over all 
lands. 

“The collection thus amassed in the National Museum of Antiquities 
may therefore be regarded as the great cairn destined to perpetuate to all. 
future generations a knowledge of the civilisation and culture, the arts 
and industries, the social systems and institutions of our forefathers in 
the remoter ages. And, as the Society of Antiquaries has acted on the 
principle which it seeks to inculcate, by making over to the nation as 
national property the whole of its extensive and valuable collections, it 
is justified in expecting that every true-hearted Scotsman who may pos- 
sess similar materials will regard them as a sacred trust, and consider it 
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his duty to add a stone to the cairn, by laying them as his offering on the 
altar of his country. The collection, as it now exists, is already import- 
ant in a scientific point of view, and its capabilities are immensely 
greater than the opportunities which have been hitherto afforded for 
their development. But if there were added to it all the specimens that 
are known to exist in private hands as mere waifs and strays, or in 
private collections kept in country houses, as odd things found in the 
neighbourhood, not only would the Museum be largely increased in im- 
portance as a National Institution, but it would have taken a long step 
towards becoming an exhaustive collection. Its scientific value would 
thus be immeasurably increased, because, as I have shown, the scientific 
value of a national collection depends entirely on its being completely 
representative of the area from which it is collected.” 

Our Mr. Anderson added this among other practical improvements of 
his subject :—“ That we owe it as a duty to our country to transmit to 
posterity all its monuments and relics of national interest of which our 
position as the present possessors has constituted us the guardians in 
trust for all future generations.” 

This duty recommended itself to me particularly as regarded the relict 
of St. Giles’ which I had thus traced, and I set about inquiries in Inver- 
ness as to the grand Museum which the Mr. Anderson of former days 
had predicted would endure for aye. You may picture my chagrin and 
regret, when I received from a local correspondent the intelligence that 
the Museum has long been a thing of the past. ‘‘I am sorry to say,” he 
writes, ‘that I have not yet been able to find the reading-desk, but I 
do not give up the search. I have found that many of the things which 
belonged to the Institution have disappeared since the Town Council 
became curators. Some of the books were sold with the library of one 
of the teachers in the Academy, some of the swords have found resting 
places in the dwellings of private citizens, and goodness knows where all 
the coins have gone! None now remain of what must have been an 
excellent collection.” 

Nothing requires to be added to such facts as showing that the views 
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of Mr. Anderson of to-day are sounder than those of the Mr. Anderson 
of a former generation, I shall only be too glad if the opportunity you 
have afforded me of reading this paper should stir up Fellows of this 
Society in the north, as well as others, to continue the search for the lost 
Lectern of St. Giles’, and should result in its discovery. 


At a subsequent meeting Mr. Thoms was able, through the kindness of 
the Rev. Dr. Gordon of Birnie, F.S.A. Scot., to communicate an Excerpt 
from the Inverness Courter of 17th January 1827, which showed that the 
missing Lectern was that of St. Giles, Z/gin, and not Edinburgh. It is 
still amissing. The coins had, however, been found in the custody of 
Mr. A. Penrose Hay, Town-Chamberlain of Inverness. He had exhibited 
them to Mr. Thomas Mackenzie, Sheriff-Substitute of Sutherland, who 
picked out the coins of the English and Scottish series, and duly catalogued 
them and returned them with the other coins and his notes and catalogue 
to Mr. Hay. Mr. Hay added in a note to Mr. Thoms of 10th March 
1882 :—“I have a faint recollection of having seen the Lectern fifty 
years ago, in the original rooms of the Museum, but I have reason to 
believe that it was never transferred to the Academy Hall.” Mr. Adam, 
F.S.A. Scot. Chamberlain of the City of Edinburgh, and a native of 
Elgin, in a letter to Mr. Thoms as to the Lectern, stated his recollection 
that “in the centre of the High Street, where now stands a fine Grecian 
Church, stood the Elgin Muckle Kirk—a brave old Gothic structure 
(older perhaps than Elgin Cathedral)—and dedicated to St. Giles. The 
Elgin Burgh Seal is the figure of St. Giles, with open book in one hand 
and crozier in the other, and the motto is ‘ Sic itur ad astra,’ the same as 
the Canongate motto. About the very year mentioned as that in which 
the Lectern was presented to the Inverness Museum, this same old Gothic 
St. Giles of Elgin was demolished—Goths they were who did so.” 
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{It 
JOTTINGS IN MID-LOCHABER. By Prorrssor DUNS, D.D., F.S.A. Scor. 


The district within which the jottings were made, in the course of two 
months last summer, includes only that part of Lochaber which lies be- 
tween the Spean on the north and the Nevis on the south. It is 
bounded on the west by the Lochy and Caledonian Canal, and on the 
east by the Nevis range of mountains. Upper Lochaber lies to 
the north of the Spean; Nether Lochaber to the south of the 
Nevis; and Mid-Lochaber, the area now under notice, between 
these. The district is thus comparatively small, and, though not 
so interesting archeologically as localities in the near neighbourhood, it 
presents a good many facts not unworthy of record. The main object I 
had in view in visiting it was the examination of its surface geology—its 
peat, its gravel heaps, its boulders, and the glaciation of its rocks. This, 
of course, could only be done in a very general way, because an ex- 
haustive examination of any one of those topics would have taken 
much longer time than at my disposal for a look at them all. 

Stones varying in weight from a pound or two to several tons are 
found in heaps in many parts of the district. The contour of these 
heaps, and the apparent regularity of the association of the stones of 
which they are composed, constantly suggest the question “ Are they 
natural or artificial?” That the majority of them are only natural col- 
lections of boulders is not to be doubted. Probably, however, some of 
the heaps may have been appropriated for commemorative purposes, as 
we know single boulders have. In two instances collections of stones 
were met with at considerable heights on the mountain slopes, which 
seemed to point to human agency. I show to the Society the represen- 
tation of two of the natural heaps, and also of a circle which might 
have been very easily and speedily formed from such a collection 
of stones as is seen in the second illustration. This circle occurs on the 


Nevis slope, at a height of 1200 feet, at least, between Allé Core au 
VOL. XVI. D 
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Lochain, the stream which drains the well-known Ben Nevis Lake— 
Lochan Meall ant’ Siudhe—and the torrent to the east, Allt a Mhuilinn, 
into which the AJlt Coire au Lochain falls, just before it reaches the 
Lochy. The circle stands near to, and as if under, the shadow of a huge 
boulder heap lying to the south. Its position is exceedingly grand and 
wild. The upright stones are of fine-grained mica schist, one being 
3 feet and the other 3 feet 3 inches high from the surface of the ground. 
The stones of the circle are chiefly the granitic porphyrites and felstone 
porphyrites of the neighbourhood, forming a row 3 feet broad. The 
diameter of the circle within the stones is about 28 feet. The stones are 
all covered with hard grey lichens, just as are the great boulders which 
lie on the same slope. 

Special and frequent inquiries were made as to the occurrence of stone 
implements in the district, but none were found. Those to whom 
I spoke had heard of their having been found. Some had seen them, 
but they had disappeared, because “ the tinkers bought such things, and 
also the horns of all sorts found in the moss.” It is curious to have 
those waifs spoken of in this connection, especially as they are charac- 
terised by habits which might enable us to picture those of the early 
wanderers from centres of population and civilisation, to whom .we are 
indebted for the stone implements. Some actually burrow in a great 
gravel heap in an out-of-the-way place—the burrows being lined with 
branches aud coarse grass. Near to one of these I noticed a horse 
fastened to a stake by means of a chain, whose links consisted of strong 
birch twigs twisted with some skill. (A specimen was shown.) In a 
so-called hut of this kind close by the roadside lay about a yard of iron 
chain joined to a bit of twig-rope, some broken crockery, and a black 
bottle. Outside was a large stone, on which one end of a branch was 
laid at an angle of about 40° to the horizon, and near to it a perfectly 
rounded lump of granite, as big as an ordinary curling stone, whose use 
was to break the branch for fuel, It ought, however, to be stated that 
this skill in utilizing the only material at hand is not limited to the 
tinkers. I noticed a most purpose-like gate, whose wooden bars were 
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fastened by wooden pegs, one of whose posts was a slab of mica schist, 
the other a rugged pine sapling, while twig chain was made to serve for 
hinge and fastening, 

When on the hills lying on the south-east of Glen Nevis, I measured 
roughly the area enclosed by the remains of the walls of the vitrified 
fort Dundbhairdall, and found it to be about 170 feet from end to end ; 
breadth at broadest part a little way from one end, about 106 feet, and 
at the narrowest part, a short distance from the other end, 50 feet ; the 
whole enclosure, when measured around the top of the wall, is about 
600 feet ; the thickness of the wall at present is 21 feet, and the highest 
part of that yet remaining is 3 feet 6 inches. The measurement is not 
very exact, as it was by paces, counting 3 feet for each pace. The view 
from this fort is a sufficient reward for the somewhat tough climb. Here, 
moreover, as in all the other vitrified forts I have visited, distinct 
marks of prismatic structure occur in many of the vitrified stones, a 
peculiarity pointed out by me some years ago to the Royal Physical 
Society. The prisms are at right angles to the surface of cooling. 
(Specimens were shown.) 

Leaving the vitrified fort, ard after taking a look at the huge boulder 
known as the rocking-stone, we pass the shepherd’s house at the back of 
Glen Nevis farm, and a few minutes’ walk along the foot of the hills 
brings us to Glen Nevis churchyard. This lonely burial-place is on a 
great gravel heap surrounded by beech trees, which a colony of rooks 
have appropriated for nesting. _ Here I noticed for the first time illustra- 
tions of a practice common all over the district. I refer to the use of 
natural waterworn or weathered stones of fantastic shapes, instead of 
artificially formed tombstones. These are placed at the head, or at the 
head and foot of the grave, presenting a very odd appearance. Some 
“rubbings” were taken from the usual tombstones. Two of them re- 
present sand glasses ; one of them has a written scroll over it, with the 
legend in old letters—“ As Runs THe Guasse” (fig. 1). The other, 
which is more rudely carved, has no inscription. On a slab of dark slate 
is the incised figure of a plough placed on the stone vertically (fig. 2). 
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The other and more important rubbings now shown to the Society were 
made from tombstones in Kilmalie churchyard. The first to be noticed 


ibrres, ale 


is an imperfect slab of arenaceous mica schist, 4 feet 6 inches by 1 foot 6 
inches (fig. 3). It is surrounded by a double roll moulding with a single 


Fig. 2. 


narrow ribbon ornament, and has on the centre of the surface a sword, 
on which is inscribed in rude letters “‘ Her Lyzs DonaLp Maxinen.” As 
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the slab has been broken across just where 
the guard of the sword begins to appear, we 
lose the styleof the handle.!_ The ornamen- 
tation is a somewhat hard, intricate inter 
laced work. This foliageous work springs, 
on one side, from the feet and the horns of 
a deer, carved with much spirit, and, on 
the other side, it is connected with what 
on the stone better than in the rubbing 
seemed to be the feet, tail, and ears of a 
wolf-like animal, as if in pursuit of the 
deer, But, looking at this part of the or- 
namentation in the light of several rub- 
bings, I have once or twice asked, “ Can 
what at first appeared so clearly to be the 
form of an animal be no more than an 
effect produced by the disposal of the 
plant ornament?” The inscription may be, 
most likely is, more recent than,the sword, 
the blade being utilised to commemorate 
“ Donald Makinen.” The next slab is 
also of mica schist, and is 4 feet 3 inches 
in length and 1 foot 4 inches in breadth, 
a little narrower at the bottom than the 
top. It is surrounded by a triple roll 
moulding, so managed as to give a not un- 
graceful appearance to the whole stone. 
On the upper surface is a sword, guard 
very slightly recurved, with small bulbous 
knobs at the ends; pommel distinctly 
bulbous oval, or pear-shaped. The folia- 

1This, as well as the feeling of its accompany- 
ing foliageous work, have been exceedingly well 
indicated in the dotted parts above the break, 
by R. Thornton Shiells, Esq., F.S.A. Scot., to 


whom I am indebted for the admirable render- 
ing of the rubbing, represented in fig. 3. 


Becta 


Fig. 3. Incised Slab, 6 feet 
in length, 
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geous work, which is much defaced, lies on one side of the surface, 
and, on the other side, the representation of an axe and of other articles 
too much defaced to be identified. The sword lies in the centre, and on 
the blade are traces of lettering. 

A rubbing taken from the fragment of a slab of dark Ballachulish slate 
shows traces of an intricate and pretty foliageous ornament. Part of a 
sword is also seen, also with hints of lettering. ‘The Shears” is well 
marked, their point being at right angles to the sword. Does the signifi- 
cance of the shears vary with their position on the stone? Their posi- 
tions might be arranged in groups, but whether orno the groups give data 
for inferences must be left with a query. This fragment has been long 
almost hid in the soil, from which I partially pulled it, but it kept 
the moisture to such an extent that only a very blurred rubbing could 
be got. 

The next slab examined has had a piece broken off right across the 
centre, leaving only the two ends. Lach piece is 1 foot 9 inches long 
and 1 foot 7 inches broad. The missing part may have had two figure- 
filled niches, corresponding to those shown in the rubbing. If so, the 
whole length would have been only a little more than 5 feet. On what 
remains we have a canopy in decorated Gothic, with basal niches, in 
which are two figures, one of which seems to represent a female, bearing 
in her hand what may be a mirror. The other also holds something, too 
much defaced to be made out. The whole slab has been surrounded by 
a broad band with an inscription now illegible. Traces of a good deal 
of painstaking tasteful work occur on this slab. This is seen both in 
the ornaments of the pointed arches and also on other parts of the stone, 
as, for example, in the tassels which depend from rosettes at the sides of 
the Corbel. On looking, ata short distance, across the slab, when the sun 
was shining brightly on it, a curious feature appeared. It will be seen 
that the straight lines are off the plumb. Now, when looked at as indicated, 
the effect of this was to give an appearance of perspective to the carving, 
and to bring out a pictorial effect. Was this intentional? If so, then it 
is not likely that the present position of the slab was its original one. 
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I refer only to another slab which is of arenaceous mica schist, and is 
more than 5 feet in length. On its upper surface is a recumbent 
figure wearing a pointed basinet much defaced. 

When notice was given of these “ Jottings” it was my intention to 
say something about the present state of the ruins of Tor and Inver- 
lochy old castles, and to refer to the huge boulder in Glen Nevis, 
known as “ The Stone of Council”—-a gathering place of the Camerons 
at critical times in the history of the clan--and to ‘‘Claggan,” or the 
skulls, all famous in the district in connection with feuds between 
Camerons and Campbells and Macdonalds. But I soon found that a 
knowledge of Gaelic is indispensable to one who would gather up the 
threads of tradition and weave them into an historical narrative, with the 
help of Gaelic names for natural objects and the Gaelic names of places. 
Enough, however, was ascertained to show that in this, as in other out-of- 
the-way districts of our land, there are fields of rich promise in this 
department waiting for investigation by capable workers. The aged, in 
whose memory local traditions are as clear and definite as the facts of 
written history, are passing away, and, even in these remote localities, a 
new generation is rising far too busy with positive knowledge to care 
much for traditional lore. 

I was frequently informed that charred trunks of trees, charred bits of 
wood, and the horns of deer and oxen, had been found at the bottom of, 
or deep down in, Corpach Moss, and was directed to one place where 
some water-soaked burnt wood was seen, but there was nothing to war- 
rant the assumption that it had been charred before the moss began to 
grow. ‘There is a local tradition that the whole area of this moss was 
once forest, which had been burnt down to banish or to destroy the 
wolves. <A like tradition used to be met with in Annandale with refer- 
ence to Lochar Moss. The horns were sought for in vain. The only 
information elicited was, that they had been bought by the tinkers and 
taken out of the district. The remains of trees are not uncommon, 
covered with peat to the depth of several, in one case 6, feet. The 
growth of the peat must at some spots have been comparatively rapid. 
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The root and part of the trunk of a birch (Betula alba) are exposed in a 
section on the “black moor,” lying upon coarse gravel and sand, the 
thickness of the peat above them being 3 feet, yet the bark is still white. 

A word, in conclusion, as to cairns. A general impression prevails that 
these heaps of loose stones have always been made to cover the remains 
of the dead, and when these are not found, it is often concluded that 
the cairn has been rifled. But there is abundant proof in this district, 
that they may have only been heaps commemorative of the day of burial 
and in honour of the dead. It is still customary, when the distance 
between the home of the deceased and the burial place necessitates one 
or more halts, for the mourners to raise heaps at the halting places, the 
size of the heap being in proportion to the local estimate of the worth of 
the departed. A good illustration of this occurs near Auchindall, on 
the roadside between Fort-William and Spean Bridge. 


TV; 


NOTE OF THE DISCOVERY OF A LARGE STONE HAMMER OF PECULIAR 
FORM, NOW PRESENTED TO THE MUSEUM. By R. VANS AGNEW or 
BARNBARROCH, F.S.A. Scor. 


The stone hammer which I now present to the Museum of the Society 
of Antiquaries was turned up by the plough about four years ago on the 
farm of Claycrop, in the parish of Kirkinner, Wigtownshire. The place 
where it was found is about three-quarters of a mile south-east from the 
Parish Church, 

The farm is a part of what in earlier times was called the lands 
of Knockan, and an adjoining farm is now called Little Hills. They 
take their names from some small hillocks of sand and gravel, remains of 
the old drift. The railway near Kirkinner station has cut into one of 
them, and I have worked a sand and gravel pit in another. 

The hammer, which is of a dark greywacke, is of peculiar shape, 64 
inches in length, by 34 inches in greatest width, and 23 inches in greatest 
thickness. The sides are considerably hollowed, so that the perforation 


DISCOVERY OF A LARGE STONE HAMMER. OF 


for the handle, which is 1} inch in diameter, is only 2 inches in length. 
The butt of the hammer is conical with a flattened end, and the opposite 


‘Stone Hammer found at Claycrop, Kirkinner, Wigtownshire. 


end, instead of being brought to a sharp edge, is rounded and flattened to 


nearly an inch in width. 
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[In form it resembles the hammers found at Chapelton near Ardrossan, 
and at Montfode Braes, also near Ardrossan, Ayrshire, figured in Plate 
xxil., vol. ix. of the Proceedings of the Society. | 

The shattered whetstone which is also presented to the Museum was 
found by me on one of the crannogs in the Loch of Dowalton. It was 
entire when I found it, but went to pieces on being exposed to the air 
and kept dry, as much of the rock in the bed of Dowalton has done. 


Monpay, 13th February 1882. 
Sm; WALTER ELLIOT, K.C.S.L, in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following Gentlemen were duly 
elected Fellows :— 


Ropert Brown, Underwood Park, Paisley. 

GrorGe CRABBIE, 56 Palmerston Place. 

Davin DrvucHar of Morningside, Harlaw, Hope Terrace. 

W. A. Dosin, late Captain 12th Royal Lancers, 4 North Manor 
Place. 

Davin Lane, Advocate, 12 Darnaway Street. 

THomas LeapBertEeR, Wester House, Gillsland Road. 

Gorge Lorimer, 2 Abbotsford Crescent. 

Hew Morrison, Smith’s Institution, Brechin. 

Rev. R. Harper? Story, D.D., Roseneath. 

Rev. JoHn Tuxtocw, D.D., LL.D., Principal of the University 
of St. Andrews. 

Rev. W. Nevitie Usuer, Walker Street. 


The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on the 
table, and thanks voted to the Donors :— 
(1.) By Witutam Fereuson of Kinmundy, F.S.A. Scot. 


Urn of drinking cup type, 64 inches in height, 5 inches in diameter, 
ornamented with parallel bands of incised lines, found in a cist at Park- 
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hill near Aberdeen. (See the subsequent communication by Mr. 
Ferguson.) 


(2.) By Joun Sturroor, F.S.A. Scot. 


Cast of a Flint Celt from Kintore, Aberdeenshire, 6 inches long, 
2 inches across the cutting face. 


(3.) By Mr. Jonn Bucwanan, through Dr. Ropert Munro, F.S.A, 
Scot. 

Highland Brooch of Silver, 3 inches diameter, pin broken ; the obverse 

of the brooch is ornamented with patterns in niello, the spaces filled with 


engraved patterns of interlaced work and a kind of foliageous scroll-work, 
On the reverse are the initials D. M°V. and K. M°T., and the date 1717. 


(4.) By Rev. James Morrison, Urquhart, Corr. Mem. S.A. Scot. 
Polished Celt of porphyritic stone, 13 inches in length and the same in 
breadth across the cutting face, diminishing to ? inch across the butt, the 
greatest thickness being only 3 inch. This is the smallest Scottish celt 
in the collection. It was found near Kenny’s Cairn in the parish of 
Urquhart, Elginshire. (See the Account of Kenny’s Cairn by Rev. Mr. 
Morrison in the Proceedings, fol. ix. p. 258.) 


(5.) By Epwarp Gorpon Durr, F.S.A. Scot. 
Milk Tally-Stick, used in Harris in 1879, It is a twig of willow 
34 inches in length, notched along one side, each notch representing a 


threepenny-worth of milk. 


(6.) By the Counrsss p’ALBANIE. 
Collection of Manuscripts chiefly relating to Ancient Arms, and the 
Superstition of the Wehr-Wolf, &c. By the late Joun Sopresxi Sruarr. 


(7.) By the CounTEss or CRAWFORD. 

The Earldom of Mar in Sunshine and in Shade during five hundred 
years, With incidental notices of the leading cases of Scottish dignities, 
&e, By the late ALEXANDER, Earn or CRAWFORD AND Batcarres, Lorp 
Linpsay, &e. 
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(8.) By James Buregss, LL.D., Archeological Surveyor of 
Western India. 
The Archeological Survey of Western India. Inscriptions from the 
Cave Temples of Western India. 
(9.) By the Master or THE Rotts. 


Bracton, De Legibus Angliae. Vol. LV. Calendar of Home Office 
Papers, 1770-1772. 


(10.) By Tuomas Macxenzix, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 
Notes on a Forres Penny of Alexander III. (Reprint from the 
Numismatic Chronicle.) 
(11.) By Rozpert Bruce Armstrong, F.S.A. Scot. ° 
Description of the Viking Ship found at Gékstad, Sandefiord ; with 
four photographs. 
(12.) By Tuomas Kersuakg, Esq., the Author. 
Caer Pensaelcoit, a long-lost un-Romanised British Metropolis. 8vo. 
1881. 
(13.) By Srair Acnew, Esq., Deputy Clerk-Register and Keeper of 
Records. 
Calendar of Documents relating to Scotland. Vol. I. Imp. 8vo, 1881. 
(14.) By Rev. Cuartes Rocrrs, D.D., LL.D., F.S.A. Scot. The 
Editor. 


History of the Chapel-Royal of Scotland, with the Register of the 
Chapel-Royal of Stirling. Grampian Club. 8vo. 1882. 


There were also exhibited :-— 
(1.) By Joun J. Reid, Esq., Advocate, F.S.A. Scot., Queen’s and 
Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer in Exchequer for Scotland. 


Old Scottish Door and Panelling in Carved Oak from the neighbour- 
hood of Montrose. (See the subsequent communication by Mr. Reid.) 


Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, Scotland. 
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(2.) By Sir Wauter Extiot of Wolfelee, K.C.8.1. 


Bronze Spear-head, 6 inches in length, with loops on either side of the 
socket, It was found about the year 1850 sticking in the side of 
a drain in Daveyshield Moor, in the parish of Elsdon, Northumberland. 


(3.) By Major-General Ropert Warpen, C.B., F.S.A. Scot. 


Polished Celt of felstone, 7 inches in length by 3 inches in greatest 
breadth, with rounded cutting edge and tapering to a point at the butt, 
found near Polmont about fifty years ago. 


I. 


NOTICE OF A CARVED OAK DOOR AND EIGHTEEN PANELS, FROM AN 
OLD HOUSE IN MONTROSE. By JOHN J. REID, Apvocatr, QUEEN’s 
AND LorD TREASURER’S REMEMBRANCER, F.S.A. Scot. (PLATE I.) 


These pieces of carved oak, when discovered, formed the partition be- 
tween two garrets in an old house in Montrose, pulled down about three or 
four years ago. The panels had been severed diagonally to fit the sloping 
roof on either side, and the door was in the centre. When found they 
were covered with several coats of paper and whitewash, encrusted with 
dirt and dust. The house was the property of the late Mr. Barclay, and 
was sold by him to the North British Railway Company, by whom it was 
taken down, the carvings being acquired by Messrs. Japp of Montrose, 
from whom Mr. Campbell, F.S.A., and I purchased them about nine 
months ago. 

The wood consists of—(A.) A long piece of carved panelling ; (B.) A 
door with six carved and two plain panels. 

Panelling—(A.) The panelling when it was originally sent from Mon- 
trose was in several pieces. The greater part consisted of two triangular 
portions, and these were found to fit one another, exactly making two 
rows of spaces for panels one above another. The upper row contained 
nine spaces, and the lower the same number, but in the upper row two 
panels, the sixth and seventh, were entirely awanting, and a large portion 
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of the fourth also. The lower panels were almost perfect except the 
winth, of which about one-half was missing along with a similar portion 


of the corresponding upper row panel. Two other panels (fig. 1) were 


Fig. 1. Additional panels forming part of end of panelling. 


found complete, corresponding to the broken end of the ninth lower panel, 
and this, together with the fact that the end of these two separated panels 
was manifestly the end of the carvings, leads me to conclude that origin- 
ally there were twenty-two panels in all, eleven above and eleven below. 
Mr. Campbell has judiciously placed the two separate panels in the vacant 
spaces, the sixth and seventh of the upper row, and by an admirable 
restoration of the other injured panels, a complete length of 9 feet 94 
inches, with a height of 4 feet 6 inches is placed before you to-night. 
The accurate way in which the pieces, so barbarously sawn asunder, 
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together with 
small detached 
pieces, to enable 


the carver to re- 
produce very per- 
fectly the original 
work. 

(B.) The door | 
(fig. 2), while in |! 
some details dif- | 


fering from the 


panelling, bears 


generally a strong 
resemblance to it. 
Perhaps the most 
marked _ peculi- 
arity is seen in 
the niched inter- 
spaces of the six 
upper and carved 


panels, and al- 
though I have 


Fig. 2. Door associated with the panelling. 
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made considerable search, and have either seen personally or examined 
drawings of the most curious among the old Scots carved doors, I have 
failed to find anything that corresponds to these unique niches. The 
scroll-work tracery on the panels is extremely interesting, and in the form 
of the scrolls bears a decided resemblance to certain carvings that have 
come from St. Andrews. None of the carvings round the two lowest 
panels of the door remained except in the centre interspace, and that 
shows an unmistakable likeness to the carved interspaces of the panel- 
ling I have already referred to. From this portion left, and from that 
on the panelling, it will be possible to restore the carving all round the 
door, there being evidences on the wood that this had been its original 
condition. The corner at the top which had been sawn off has also been 
replaced. On close examination I discovered that the wood of the two 
lowest panels (one of them having a “cat-hole”) was of considerably 
later date than the rest, and accordingly they will be removed and 
replaced by a reproduction of the curious checker-work in No. 1 of the 
lower row of Mr. Campbell’s panels. 

The difficulty we have now presented to us is that of assigning to 
these carved woods any satisfactory origin. That they are of a very 
high order of merit any careful inspection will show, and I have on this 
point the unanimous opinion of those far better able to judge than I can 
pretend to be. 


INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


The best evidence in such cases is that supplied by the objects them- 
selves, and we have here something tangible on which to proceed. 

(1) The Shield.—Taking up first the examination of the panelling it 
will be seen that the fifth panel, now the centre one of the restored 
wood, in the upper row, contains a shield bearing certain arms, and with 
the kind aid of Mr. William Fraser, I think the question whose arms 
those are may be deemed pretty accurately settled. 

Description of Arms.—The arms may be thus described: three roses 
on a fess, between two mullets in chief, and one in base. 
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A search among the various coats in that part of Scotland reveals the 
fact that these arms very nearly coincide with those of the family of 
Panter or Paniter, once of Newmanswalls, near Montrose, and the history 
of that family leads, as I hope to show, to the conclusion that it is their 
arms we see upon this shield. 

Jervise gives the arms of Panter with an engraving of them from 

Arbroath Abbey as ‘On a fess with three roundels, in chief a crozier 
‘ between two mullets, with a rose in base.” The rose especially consti- 
tuted a difficulty, but Mr. Fraser has shown me, engraved in his edition of 
the Cartulary of Cambuskenneth, an impression of the seal of Patrick 
Panter, abbot of that foundation, which places it beyond doubt that the 
arms were: “On a fess three roundels, between two mullets in chief and 
one in base.” The rose at Arbroath is possibly only a disfigured mullet, 
and at any rate the seal would certainly be the safest evidence. When 
we remember how common variations are in early coats, the identity of 
the arms on the panel with those of the seal can hardly be doubted, for 
the three roses there given were perhaps only the result of an attempt 
by the carver to ornament the plain roundels—or, as has been suggested 
with even greater probability, a “ difference” in allusion to Montrose and 
its arms. 

(2.) The Thistle.—The left hand top panel contains a representation 
of a thistle with singular resemblance to the photograph Mr. Anderson 
has given me of a single remaining panel in the ancient Abbot’s house at 
Arbroath, now town property. A certain Walter Panter of the New- 
manswalls family was twentieth Abbot of Arbroath, from 11th December 
1411-1473, when he died. 

(3.) The Birds. —Jervise mentions that in the chapter-house or sacristy 
at Arbroath containing the Panter arms already described, and built it 
is believed by Abbot Panter, there are on the capitals of two columns 
“ floral ornaments, and the fanciful freak of birds sitting upon trees pick- 

-ing at the branches.” A comparison of photographs of these columns I 
had taken last week with the third panel in the upper and the fourth in 
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the lower row, shows similarity of idea between the Arbroath Panter 
building and these Montrose panels. 

(4.) The Grotesques.—Finally, it may be well to notice the grotesques 
on the ¢hird panel in the wpper and the fifth in the lower row, repre- 
senting swine dressed as monks, and indicating a date, certainly pre- 
Reformation, but probably when the spirit of license had become greatly 
developed. 

If, moreover, Panter is the family represented, there are other features 
in the history of Montrose and of that family that strengthen the case 
and point to a definite period as the date of the work. 


HIstToricaL EVIDENCE. 


(1.) Convent of Black Friars.—When we turn for corroboration to the 
History of the Old Town of Montrose, we learn that in 1230 Alan the 
Durward founded and dedicated to the Virgin a Convent of Black 
Friars close to Montrose, on a site conjectured to be that of St. Mary’s 
Links. 

In 1516, this convent or hospital, having fallen into decay, was removed 
by the authority of an Act of Parliament to a place a mile nearer the 
town, in the Sandhaugh, where “at no distant date its remains were 
visible.” The monks, however, in a few years prayed to be allowed to 
return to the former site, as they were disturbed in their devotions by 
the noise and traffic of ‘horses and currocks.” It is not known whether 
their prayer was granted or not. Some of the ancient hospital lands are 
still administered by the town council of Montrose for “the poor in 
Christ Jesus.” 

(2.) Abbot Panter’s Hospital.—it is, however, when we examine into 
the circumstances of this change of residence of these Dominicans that 
the interest of the whole history in connection with these carvings arises, 
for it is found that the influence which obtained the Act of Parliament 
was that of Patrick Panter, Bishop of Ross and Abbot of Cambuskenneth, 
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chief secretary to James IV., and, after his death at Flodden, trusted 
adviser of Queen Margaret. 

Panter was born at Newmanswalls, near Montrose, in 1470, three 
years before the death of his relative Abbot Walter of Arbroath. He 
became Abbot of Cambuskenneth in 1510, and resigned in 1517 in 
favour of Alexander Milne, afterwards first Lord President of the 
Court of Session. Panter died at Paris when on a special mission to the 
French Court in 1519. His signature is given by Mr. Fraser in 
facsimile. 

When Abbot Panter in 1516 built the new hospital of Montrose he 
endowed it with various lands, and reserved to himself and his heirs the 
patronage and a burial-place in the choir. 

General Conclusions.—It seems, therefore, highly probable that these 
carved panellings are part of the internal fittings of Panter’s Hospital, 
and therefore they would have a date about 1515. From the circum- 
stance of the door being found along with them, its age may be presumed 
not to be very different, although possibly it may have been brought from 
the older and ruinous Convent of St. Mary. 

The date of the door was pronounced by a good judge, who saw it 
alone, without the panelling to guide him, to be about 1480, but I will 
venture merely to say that it is entirely made without nails with wooden 
pegs, and that the workman who repaired both it and the panels found 
the wood of the door in appearance and grain older than that of the 
other carvings. 

The conjecture has been hazarded that these panels came from the Old 
Castle of Montrose, a ruin before 1488, but I had on Saturday an oppor- 
tunity of examining several panels and carvings undoubtedly obtained 
from that fortress, and the whole style and appearance of them utterly 
differs from those forming the subject of this notice. Again, yet another 
theory has been pressed upon my notice, namely, that the carvings came 
from the Panter pew in the Old Church of Montrose. Against this there 
is really no stronger evidence than the actual appearance of the carvings 
themselves, utterly and entirely differing as they do from any of the 
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carved wood known to have come from that church. Old persons say 
they can remember being told that these carvings were from the Old 
Church of Montrose pulled down between 1780 and 1790, but if this 
be the case that merely will add another link to their history, as they 
must have been for some reason placed, probably as lumber, in the Old 
Church at an earlier date, on their removal from one of the ancient hos- 
pitals. It may be added that from the rough unwrought appearance of 
the back, both of the door and the panelling, there is good reason to 
believe that both were placed in such a way that the back was against a 
wall, or at least not facing any conspicuous place. 

The date fixed (1515) errs probably rather in being too late than too 
early, at least the character of the carvings inclines me to think so. One 
can but regret the absence of the two panels that stood sixth and 
seventh in the original row of eleven, because, seeing the fifth contains a 
coat of arms, it is not unreasonable to suppose that upon the central 
missing pane] may have been the arms of the hospital, and on the other 
perhaps that of some other abbot or princely founder. 
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Il. 


NOTE ON A CIST, WITH AN URN, DISCOVERED AT PARKHILL, NEAR 
ABERDEEN, IN OCTOBER 1881. By WILLIAM FERGUSON or Krn- 
munpy, F.S.A. Scor. 


Parkhill, the residence of John Gordon Cumming Skene, of Pitlurg, 
Dyce, and Parkhill, is about seven and a half miles from Aberdeen, on 


Urn found in a Cist at Parkhill (54 inches high). 


the Formartine and Buchan Branch of the Great North of Scotland Rail- 


way. 
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The site of the cist is a mound of sand and gravel within a hundred 
yards or so of the station buildings to the north-east. This is the second 
cist which has been discovered at the same spot, as one had been previ- 
ously disclosed in 1867, the contents of which—an urn and bones—are 
preserved in the Anatomical Museum of Marischal College, University of 
Aberdeen. 

The gravel mound belongs to the railway, and is quarried from time 
to time for ballast for the line. In the course of the night of 3d 
October 1881, the men who were digging the gravel came upon the cist 
at a depth of from 14 to 2 feet from the surface. The upper part of the 
mound is roughish gravel, and below this gravel is sand. The cist was 
just below the gravel, but in the sand. The sides were formed of four 
large slabs, one of which fell down as the workmen moved the sand from 
below. It was also closed above with one large stone. The length of 
the cist was 3 feet 9 inches, the breadth 2 feet 3 inches, and the depth 
18 inches at the ends, and 27 inches in the centre. 

The contents were an urn, certain bones, and some small pieces of 
charcoal. The urn is small, 54 inches high, and 4} inches at the mouth. 
It is of graceful shape and elaborately carved. 

The other contents of the cist besides the small pieces of charcoal were 
bones. These indicated that the interment had been one of those in 
which the body is bent, the knees being drawn up towards the chin. 
Surrounding many of the bones was a coating apparently vegetable in 
structure. In the case of the cist discovered in 1867 there was a 
matting, in which true hair was mixed with the vegetable matter, this 
latter being probably the mycelium of a eryptogamous plant. 

The base of the cist was covered with small pebbles, not so uniformly 
as to form a continuous floor, but quite close enough to show that it was 
not the result of chance, whilst scattered about were fragments of wood 
charcoal. Dr. Fife Jamieson examined the structure of the charcoal, 
which is true vegetable charcoal, and wrote me regarding it as fol- 
lows :— 


“In examining microscopically a piece of the charcoal I thought 
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I had stumbled on a find. With a high power, seemingly embedded in 
a little fragment of charcoal, were two or three isolated structures mar- 
vellously like striped muscular fibre. I began to weave a nice theory 
about some of the flesh (human or boar’s) having somehow or other got 
impacted in the charcoal, which by its preservative or antiseptic power 
had retained the muscular fibre all these ages. The preparation was in 
clove oil, as it was only a temporary examination, and before I could 
show it to the Professor of Botany, as to whether it was vegetable 
or not, the clove oil had so cleared it up as to obliterate all the previous 
structural-like appearances. In all probability it was some vegetable 
cell with which I am unacquainted ; the other theory is too fine to be 
true.” 

The bones which were in the cist are very fragmentary. They 
are those of a man along with fragments of the left fore limb of a boar. 
The deficiency in the human bones is chiefly from decomposition 
by natural agencies, but partly also from the rough handling to which 
they were subjected by sight-seers prior to their removal to the Anatomi- 
cal Museum. It is probable that the subject was a male, evidenced 
specially by the prominence of the frontal sinuses, and the general size 
and strength of the different bones. His age at death seems to have 
been from twenty-five to thirty, judging specially from the condition of 
the sternum. His height must have been about 5 feet 9 inches, of fairly 
muscular build, and specially developed in the lower limbs. 

The fragments of the boar bones are those of the left fore-limb, 
the humerus, radius, and metacarpal of the third finger. The humerus 
showed the upper epiphysis unanchylosed, so that the animal, large as it 
must have been, was not fully developed. 

I may add that Mr. Anderson informs me that this interment is one of 
the less common class, and that it has these two very rare features con- 
nected with it: (1) the occurrence of charcoal ; and (2) that of the bones 
of an animal. 

Mr. Anderson divides the sepulchral urns of Scotland into four 


groups. 
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Groups 1 and 2 are found with burnt bodies, and are—(1) large 
cinerary urns; and (2) small cup-shaped urns. 

Groups 3 and 4 are usually, though not exclusively, found with 
unburnt bodies. They are (3) food vessels (so called), and (4) 
drinking-cups. The Parkhill urn seems to belong to group 4—the 
drinking-cup type of vessel, tall and thin, and with an expanded 
brim. 

Dr. J. A. Smith suggested that the bones of the boar might probably 
be the remains of food cooked, it may have been, by the burning wood 
or charcoal, and buried with the deceased, along with the fluid or water 
in the drinking-cup ; and, if so, was the only instance of the kind he 
remembered having heard of in Scotland. 


II. 


NOTE OF A SCULPTURED STONE RECENTLY DISCOVERED AT ROS- 
NEATH. By Rey. R. HERBERT STORY, D.D., Mrytstrr or Rosngatu. 


I send rubbings of the two sides and edges of a stone dug up some 
time ago in the churchyard of this parish. It is sculptured on both 
sides and both edges; on the one side the work is more worn and 
undecipherable than on the other. The stone is oblong, slightly 
rounded and abraded at the top and bottom ; its length, 6 feet ; breadth, 
1 foot 11 inches; thickness, 6 inches ; and seems to be of a hard sand 
stone, not found in this parish, as far as I know. 

It was discovered about 4 feet below the surface of the churchyard, 
and to the west of the church of Rosneath. The churchyard is a very 
old one, and the pre-Reformation church, now no more, stood in the 
centre of it, eastward from where this stone was found. I send you the 
rubbings at the suggestion of the Rev. George Wilson, Free Church 


minister at Glenluce, who tells me no similar stone has been found in 
this district. 
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|The rubbings show that the monument is a shaped slab about 5 feet 
long, 20 inches wide, and 5 inches thick, ornamented on both faces and 
on both edges with patterns of interlaced work. On the obverse it pre- 
sents a cross of the whole length of the slab, the centre filled with a 
spiral pattern, and the shaft and summit with patterns of interlaced work. 
The reverse also bears a cross of the whole length of the slab. The 
ornament is much more defaced, but seems to consist entirely of inter- 
laced work and fret. The edge of the stone has its ornament also of 
interlaced work. The monument thus differs entirely in the character of 
its ornament from the crosses and slabs decorated with foliageous scrolls, 
which are so common in the West Highlands. Its style is earlier, and 
corresponds with the purely Celtic ornamentation of the erect and shaped 
slabs of the eastern area of Scotland. ] 


EY. 


NOTES OF A CRANNOG AT FRIARS’ CARSE, DUMFRIESSHIRE. 
By ROBERT MUNRO, M.A., M.D., F.S.A. Scor. 
/ 
Early in the summer of 1879 I was informed that, during the autumn 


of the preceding year, a lake-dwelling had been exposed in a small loch 
at Friars’ Carse, Dumfriesshire, and, being then engaged in drawing up a 
report of the excavations made at Lochlee, I was anxious to have an 
opportunity of comparing the results obtained from the former with 
those of the latter. This opportunity was afforded me by the Rev. Mr. 
Landsborough, who, being also interested in such discoveries, made 
arrangements with his friend, Dr. Grierson of Thornhill, to conduct us 
to Friars’ Carse. After inspecting a canoe, some fragments of pottery, 
and a few other things from this crannog, then deposited in Dr. 
Grierson’s museum, we drove off to inspect the structure itself. Its site 
was a small pear-shaped basin situated behind a wooded knoll, close to 
the Parliamentary road to Dumfries, and in the midst of a well-cultivated 
but singularly undulating district. By deepening the outlet of this lake 
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to the extent of 2 feet, a partial drainage was effected, which reduced its 
area from 10 to 3 acres. It was then that it became generally known 
that a small bushy island near the middle of the loch had been artifici- 
ally constructed of oak logs and trunks of trees. As the weather was 
dry for some weeks previous to our visit, and the water particularly low, 
we readily stepped on to the island, over what appeared to have been 
the old bed of the lake, then presenting a hard, crisp, and dried-up 
surface of aquatic plants. The island was nearly circular in shape, 
strongly built, and surrounded by piles, some of which, however, were 
only visible through the water. The log pavement, which by this time 
had been completely bared, was composed of parallel beams of oak, 
apparently arranged in groups, lying in various directions, and firmly 
united together by the overlapping and sometimes mortising of their ends. 
Its level was from 1 to 2 feet above that of the water, but at the margin 
of the island there was a large quantity of stones, especially on its north 
side, z.e., the side towards the deepest portion of the lake, and most 
distant from the outlet. Through these stones, which shelved under the 
water, a few heads of the surrounding piles projected, some of which 
were also visible above the water. Some mortised holes were here and 
there to be seen in the horizontal beams, but there was no trace of a 
raised breast-work surrounding the wooden pavement—thus differing in 
this respect from the crannog at Lochlee, and agreeing with that at Loch- 
spouts. In the centre were a few ends of uprights, in rectangular rows, 
seemingly the remains of partitions, one of which I traced for 40 feet in 
a straight line. 

Upon inquiring where the rubbish removed from the island was located, 
we were informed that it had been wheeled to the west side of the 
crannog, and heaped up just close to where we had stepped across to the 
island. Here it lay for some days; but one morning, to the, great 
astonishment of the workmen, it was found to have entirely disappeared. 
Upon examination, it turned out that the apparently dry land was a 
matted crust of mud and roots of aquatic plants, which virtually floated 
over the water and suddenly gave way under the accumulated weight, 
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and so buried the whole mass in the water beneath. With this singular 
and unfortunate catastrophe terminated all further prospects of finding 
relics. 

My examination of the crannog was then of a very limited character, 
and hence, when I came to require more definite information, I found it 
necessary to revisit the locality. This visit took place so recently as the 
3lst January 1882, and, although a day by no means suitable for such 
investigations, I am glad to say that, through the courtesy and kindness 
of the proprietor, Thomas Nelson, Esq., who was personally conversant 
with the drainage operations, and took much interest in the lake- 
dwelling, the following additional details were procured :— 

Tho island is slightly oval in shape, and, including the partially sub- 
merged zone in which the piles were noticed, measures 80 by 70 feet. 
Near its centre the débris was from 2 to 3 feet thick, and formed a sort 
of mound containing ashes, charcoal, and some bones. Here the frag- 
ments of pottery afterwards described were found. 

A circular portion of the log pavement, near the centre, was covered 
with small stones as if to protect it from fire ; also some remains of clay 
flooring were observed in other parts of the island. 

Regarding the deeper structures little can be said. Mr. Nelson 
attempted to cut a hole through the timber, and, as far as the water 
allowed the men to penetrate, he saw nothing but layer upon layer of oak 
beams lying transversely upon each other. Judging, however, from the 
solidity and firmness of the island, the great size of some of the logs, and 
the depth of the loch (still about 12 feet a little to the west of the island), 
the total thickness of this immense mass of timber cannot, I should say, 
be less than 12 or 16 feet. 

Mr. Nelson has directed my attention to the following notice of this 
island in the Antiquities of Scotland, by Grose, vol. i. p. 146. 


Friars’ Carse, In NITHSDALE. 


“Here was a cell dependent on the rich Abbey of Melrose, which, at 
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the Reformation, was granted by the Commendator to the Laird of Ellies- 
land, a cadet of the Kirkpatricks of Closeburne ; from whom it passed 
to the Maxwells of Tinwald, and from them to the Barncleugh family, 
also cadets of the Lords of Maxwell; from whom it went to the 
Riddells, of Glenriddell, the present 
possessors. The old refectory, or dining- 
room, had walls 8 feet thick, and the 
chimney was 12 feet wide. ‘This old 
building having become ruinous, was 
pulled down in 1773, to make way for 
the present house. 

“‘Near the house was the Lough, 
which was the fish-pond of the friary, 
in the middle of which is a very curious 
artificial island, founded upon large piles 
and planks of oak, where the monks 
lodged their valuable effects when the 
English made an inroad into Strath- 
nith.” 

From the above quotation it would 
appear that this structure has not ceased 
to be an island by becoming submerged, 
like most of the other lake-dwellings 
hitherto noticed. The surface of the 
Fig. 1. Axe-Hammer-Head found log pavement is at present about 18 

oe a ee Carse (10 inches above the water-level, so that 

before the recent drainage it would be 6 
inches below it, but, originally, it must have been 3 or 4 feet above the 
ordinary level of the loch. Hence, on the supposition that no great 


alteration was made on the lake area by former cuttings, the maximum 
amount of subsidence would not be more than 5 feet. 

Canoe.—Ahbout 60 yards from the island, while making the cut for 
drainage, a canoe was found, “deeply imbedded” in the mud (about 4 
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feet). It now lies in Dr. Grierson’s museum at Thornhill, but it has 
become so shrivelled and distorted that it would be difficult to recognise 
it as a dug-out canoe. From Dr. Grierson’s description of it, shortly 
after discovery, it appears to have been 22 feet long and 2 feet 10 inches 
broad, The prow was the root end of the tree, and tapered to a point ; 
but the stern, which was squarely cut, was closed by a flat stern-piece 
fitting into a groove. 


A neatly formed paddle was found on the west side of the loch. Its 
length is 3 feet 10 inches, of which the blade takes up 1 foot 6 inches 
by 5 inches broad, 


Figs. 2 and 8. Pottery found in the Loch of Friars’ Carse. 


The ponderous axe-hammer-head here figured (fig. 1) was found on 
the west side of the loch along with the paddle. “It was about 2 feet 
below the present surface, and about 30 yards from the island, at a place 
where the ground was firmer, and might have been a landing-place from 
the island.” Itis made of hard whinstone, and measures 10 inches in 
length, 5 inches in breadth, and a shade less than 3 inches in depth. It 
is perforated by a round shaft-hole, 2 inches in diameter, but tapers 
slightly from both surfaces to the middle. 

Pottery.—Two handles of jars with a yellowish glaze inclining in some 
parts to a green and in others to a reddish-brown colour. 
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Two fragments of a large dish were ornamented by a series of little 
pits regularly grouped together in the form of bands as represented in 
figs. 2 and 3. These bands were formed of three parallel rows of pits, 
which in the larger fragment radiated from the base upwards at a dis- 
tance of about an inch, but became a little wider at the bulge of the 
dish. The other fragment (fig. 3) is too small to indicate the direction 
of the pitted rows, but the band is decidedly raised above the general 
surface of the vessel—a feature which is only partially noticeable in the 
former, just at the upper termination of the rows. ‘The little indentations 
are irregularly shaped, but, from a repetition of the same peculiarities in 
their form in each row, it is clear that they were made by a small trident- 
like implement. 

All these fragments of pottery were made of a fine reddish clay, mixed 
with coarse sand or small quartz pebbles. 

The only other relics were a circular stone polisher, 24 inches in 
diameter, and an oval-shaped mass of vitreous paste. 
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V. 


NOTES ON SOME UNDESCRIBED STONES WITH CUP-MARKINGS IN 
SCOTLAND. By J. ROMILLY ALLEN, F.S.A. Scor. 


The object of the present paper is to direct the attention of this 
Society to some hitherto unnoticed stones with cup-markings which exist 
chiefly in Central Scotland, and to furnish a complete list of all the stones 
of this class which are at present known, showing their geographical dis- 
tribution. It is intended also to give a list of the books, papers, and 
authorities on the subject. 

Some of the stones which are noticed in the present paper have 
already been partially described, but wherever this is the case the 
particulars which have been wanting in former descriptions, such 
as plans showing the general arrangement of the stones, &c., are now 
supplied. é 

My endeavour has been in fact as much as possible to supplement the 
very valuable store of facts which have been accumulated by Sir James 
Simpson and other distinguisheY members of our Society. My investi- 
gations have been confined chiefly to the central parts of Scotland, so 
that I do not in any way trespass on the field which has found such an 
able explorer in Mr. Jolly of Inverness. 

The following is a list of the cup-marked stones with which the 
present paper deals :— 

Edinburghshire.—The Witch’s Stone and rock sculptures on Tormain 
Hill, near Ratho. 

_ Fifeshire.—Boulder at Lochmalony. 

Perthshire.—Standing stones on Glenhead Farm, near Dunblane. 
Circle of stones at Monzie Castle, near Crieff. Circle of stones at Mon- 
crieffe House, near Perth. Standing stones at Pitfour Castle, near Perth. 
Three stones on Murthly Farm and one at Gatehouse, near Aberfeldy. 
Sculptured rock on Cragantol Farm, near Ben Lawers Hotel, on the north 
shore of Loch Tay. Stone with basin and cups at Killin, 
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Forfarshire.—Stones at Dunnichen and Welton, near Forfar. Five 
stones at Reswallie, near Forfar. Stone at the white Caterthun Fort, 
near Brechin. 

Argylishire.—Standing stones of Largie, near Kilmartin. Standing 
stones of Balameanoch, near Kilmartin. Sculptured rock at Balnacraig, 
near Kilmartin. 

Inverness-shire.—Stone near Glenelg. 

The Witch’s Stone near Ratho, Edinburghshire.—The Witch’s Stone is 
situated on the west slope of Tormain Hill, a few hundred yards from 
the road leading from Ratho to Bonnington Mains, at a distance of one 
mile south-west from the former place. The village of Ratho lies seven 
miles west of the city of Edinburgh. There is an Ordnance bench mark 
cut on the stone itself which gives the level at 430 feet above the sea 
and 40 feet below the summit of Tormain Hill (see One-inch Ordnance 
Map Sheet 32, and Six-inch Sheet 5). The position being thus at a con- 
siderable elevation above the valley of the Forth, a very extensive view 
is obtained in all directions. The Witch’s Stone is a natural boulder of 
whinstone, rounded and smoothed by glacial action, whose upper surface 
slopes at an angle of about 35° with the horizon. The length of the 
sloping face is 8 feet and at the top is a flat place 2 feet wide. 
The breadth of the stone is 11 feet 3 inches at the upper end, and 
4 feet at the lower end. The thickness varies from 2 to 3 feet. The 
highest part of the stone is 6 feet 6 mches above the ground, and the 
lowest 1 foot 6 inches. It rests on what has originally been a portion 
of the same boulder, but is now a mass of whinstone broken up into 
several fragments, which serve as supports to prop up the stone above. 
Viewed from the north side the whole presents the appearance of a crom- 
lech, the upper stone forming the cap, and the disintegrated portion below 
the supports. This notion, however, will be clearly seen to be erroneous on 
looking at it from the opposite side, as shown on the accompanying sketch 
(fig. 1), where the crack separating the two portions of the boulder is very 
apparent, The Witch’s Stone is described both by Dr. Daniel Wilson ! 


"Dr. Daniel Wilson’s Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, vol. i. p. 95. 
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and Sir James Simpson! as being a cromlech, but Dr. J. Alexander 
Smith showed the fallacy of this theory in a paper read before the Society 
in 1875.2_ The sculpturings consist of twenty-four cups varying in 
diameter from 14 to 3 inches, Twenty-two of these cups are arranged 
in an approximately straight line along the sloping face of the stone, 
and divide it into two almost equal parts. The two remaining cups 
lie, one 7} inches to the left of the lowest cup of the central row, 
and the other 2 feet 3 inches to the right of the ninth cup up the 


Fig. 1. The Witch’s Stone, on Tormain Hill, Ratho. 
i 


stone. Dr. Daniel Wilson says of these marks :—‘‘ Along the centre of 
the large capstone shallow perforations have been made at nearly regular 
intervals, possibly indicating a design of splitting it in two; though on 
my first visiting it, my rustic guide pointed them out to me as the im- 
pressions of a dog’s feet.” ? The idea of the holes having been cut with 
the object of splitting the stone is negatived (1) by the shallowness of the 
cups, (2) by the existence of other cups at each side, (3) by the Witch’s 
Stone being found in close proximity to the undoubted cup and ring 
marks on the summit of the hill hereafter described. The field in which 
the Witch’s Stone is situated is called ‘‘ Knock-about.”4+ The slop- 
ing face of the stone has been much polished by the practice of people 


1 Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. vi., appendix, p. 21. 
2 Tbid., vol. x. p. 143. 
3 Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, vol. i. p. 95. 
4 Proc. Soc, Ant. Scot., vol. x. p. 147. 
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climbing on to the top and sliding down. Some of the cups are almost 
obliterated in consequence. The stone forms a very prominent feature in 
the view, and must always have attracted attention from its peculiar 
shape. 

Rock Sculptures on Tormain Hill.—At a distance of 200 yards to the 
south-east of the Witch’s Stone, on the summit of Tormain Hill, exist a 
series of rock sculptures, which were discovered some years ago by Mr. 
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James Melvin of Bonnington, and will be found described in a paper read 
before the Society by Dr. J. Alexander Smith.!_ My only reason for again 
referring to them is to render intelligible the plans and drawings of the 
cup-markings now exhibited for the first time. The sculpturings will be 
found on the highest ridge of the hill (as in fig. 2), within an area 
measuring 40 feet long by 20 feet broad, and are cut on the natural sur- 
face of the whinstone rock of which the hillis composed. The rock crops 
uP above the grass in nine different places, and on eight of these sculptur- 
Ings occur at the points marked A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, in the general 


' Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. x. p. 141. 
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plan. Of these stone A (fig. 3) is much the finest and most remarkable in 
every way. It is the most southerly of the whole group, and is a piece 
of natural rock projecting from the side of the hill about 9 inches above 
the turf, and measures 4 feet 3 inches long by 2 feet 3 inches wide. Its 
upper surface is flat, of oval shape, and slopes slightly towards the hill. 
It is intersected by two parallel cracks of natural formation. The sculp- 
tures consist of twenty cups varying in diameter from three quarters of 
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Fig. 3. Stone on Tormain Hill, marked A in General Plan. 


an inch to 2 inches in diameter. Seven of the cups are surrounded by a 
single ring, and one by four concentric circles. These latter are not com- 
plete, but form loops round terminal cups. Three of the cups with single 
rings are arranged in the form of a triangle. In addition to the cups 
and rings are two long grooves, one cutting off the corner of the stone, 
and the other parallel to one of the natural cracks. Stone B les 10 feet 
3 inches to the north of stone A, and measures 4 feet by 2 feet 3 inches. 
It has a single cup cut on it. Stone C (fig. 4) lies 2 feet still further 
northward from stone B, and measures 2 feet by 2 feet 6 inches, The 
carvings on it consist of a bowl-shaped depression, 6 inches in diameter 
and 2 inches deep, and four cups near it varying in diameter from 1 
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to 14 inches. Stone D (fig. 4) lies 30 feet from stone A, and is the 
most northerly of the group; it is also the highest as regards level, 
and has an Ordnance bench mark cut on it, the height of which above 
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Fig. 4. Stones on Tormain Hill, marked C and D in General Plan. 


the sea is 479 feet 9 inches. Round the bench mark will be found four 
cups, varying in diameter from 1 to 2} inches. Stone E (fig. 5) is 
situated about half-way between stones A and D, and is furthest to the 
east. It measures | foot 4 inches by 1 foot 9 inches, and projects 1 foot 
above the turf. Its upper surface is flat, and on it are carved eight cups 
varying in diameter from 1 to 24 inches. There are two connecting 
grooves between three of the cups, forming a rude cross. Another cup 
has a channel leading over the edge of the stone. Stones F and G have 
each single cups. Stone H has two cups—one 1 inch in diameter and 
the other 14 inch across. 

Dr. J. A. Smith mentions in the paper above referred to that several 
querns have been found on the hill. 

Cup-marked Boulder at Lochmalony, Fifeshire.—Lochmalony House is 
situated four miles north of Cupar, in Fifeshire, and half a mile to the 
eastward of it will be found the cup-marked boulder in question. It 
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lies in a fir plantation on the south-east slope of Darklaw Hill, at a 
height of 400 feet above the sea (see Ordnance Map One-inch Scale Sheet 
48, Six-inch Sheet 6). The view from the top of Darklaw Hill (493 feet 
above the sea) over the Firth of Tay is magnificent, but the stone itself 
does not occupy a commanding position. Itisa rounded boulder of trap 
lying horizontally, and measuring 8 feet 9 inches long by 6 feet wide by 3 
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Fig. 5. Stone on Tormain Hill, marked E in General Plan. 


feet high. On its upper surface (fig. 6) are cut twenty-nine cups varying 
in diameter from 14 to 3 inches. One of the cups at the highest point of 
the stone has a single ring round it, and another cup a little lower down 
appears also to have a ring round it, but it is much obliterated. The 
long axis of the stone points in a north-east direction. My attention 
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was first called to this stone by the following passage in Dr. A. 
Mitchell’s “‘ Vacation Notes in Cromar and Strathspey ” + :— 

“Dr. Batty Tuke tells me there is a cup stone on a moor forming part 
of Lochmalonie farm, in the parish of Logie, Fifeshire.” I accordingly 
wrote to Dr. Batty Tuke, who very courteously afforded me the neces- 
sary information for finding the stone. He also mentions in his letter 
that he has “ frequently noticed well-marked cups on dry stone dykes in 
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Fig. 6. At Lochmalony, Fifeshire. 


the Glenduckie valley.” There are several remains of antiquity in the 
neighbourhood, amongst others a cairn called Deil’s How on Black Laws, 
which lies one and a half miles to the eastward, and the splendid stone 
fort on Norman’s Law four and a half miles to the westward. A 
thorough examination of this district would probably result in fresh 
discoveries being made. The cup-marked stone at Lochmalony is the 
only example in Fifeshire at present known, with the exception of two 
others briefly referred to by Sir James Simpson as existing at Pitcorthy 


1 Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. x. p. 642. 
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and Torrie. I have examined the stone at Pitcorthy, which lies three 
miles north of Elie, and the supposed cups appear to be simply the 
result of natural weathering. Of the former Sir James Simpson says :— 
“The stone at Torrie, Fifeshire, alluded to at p. 33, is a flattened sand- 
stone slab deeply guttered in longitudinal lines, and presenting cup- 
markings on its eastern side. It has been attempted to be made ‘a 
holed stone’ like this block at Ballymenach, but the artificially splayed 
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perforations from the opposite sides do not meet in the middle. About 
fifty paces from it are the remains of a small circle of stones.” Torrie is 
situated on the north shore of the Forth, four miles west of Dunfermline, 
and it would be interesting to have the above verified, and a sketch made 
of the stone. 

Standing Stones on Glenhead Farm, Perthshire.—Glenhead Farm is 
situated in Perthshire, half-way between Dunblane and Doune, at a dis- 


1 Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. vi., appendix, p. 33. 
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tance of two miles from each. One-third of a mile south of the farmhouse 
in the middle of a field is placed a group of standing stones (fig. 7) 
almost on the summit of the hill at a height of 360 feet above the sea 
(see Ordnance Map One-inch Scale Sheet 39, and Six-inch Sheet 132), 
and the view over the valley of the River Teith obtained from the site 
chosen for the erection of this ancient monument is an exceedingly fine 
one. 


There are four stones altogether, three erect and one prostrate. 


Fig. 8. At Glenhead. 


The three erect stones are placed in a straight line pointing south- 
west, and the centre one has cup-marks upon it, all the rest being plain. 
The north-east stone measures 3 feet by 3 feet, and is 3 feet 6 inches high. 
The prostrate stone les 1 foot 6 inches away from it to the north, and 
measures 6 feet 6 inches by 4 fect 6 inches, and is 1 foot 6 inches above 
the ground. The south-west stone measures 4 feet by 2 feet 6 inches, and 
is 6 feet 6 inches high. It appears to have been split in half in modern 
times. The central stone, bearing the cup-marks (fig. 8), measures 4 feet 
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6 inches by 2 feet 6 inches, and is 4 feet high. The length from end to 
end of the row of stones is 27 feet, and the distances between them 
6 feet 6 inches and 9 feet 6 inches respectively. The whole of the 
stones are whinstone boulders. The central stone has cut on its top 
surface, which is level, twenty-three cups varying in diameter from 14 
to 3} inches. On the west side of the stone, at the height of a foot 
above the ground, will also be found four cups varying in diameter from 
1} to 3 inches. 

There is another large erect stone built into the wall of the plantation 
on the east side of Glenhead farm-house and lying one-third of a mile 
north of the group just described. The cup-markings above referred to 
appear to have been first noticed by Miss Maclagan, whose description is 
as follows :—‘* About half a mile east of Doune is a round site preserved 
by fine pine trees, and north of it, on Glenhead Farm, is a cluster of four 
standing stones, one of which has several well-defined cup-markings. On 
the same farm, when levelling a mound, there were discovered several 
stone cists, and in one of these was found an urn of burnt clay, and a 
stone hammer of peculiarly hard stratified gneiss, nearly black and 
highly polished. On the same farm is a monolith of great size, and an 
earthwork, perfectly square, 100 feet. in diameter; lately it stood 4 feet 
high, but has now been almost effaced by the plough. No doubt it was 
a Roman work, as it is on the line of way we have pointed out as pro- 
bably traversed by their armies from the Forth Valley to Ardoch 
Camp.”! Sir James Simpson appears to have known of these stones as 
he says :—‘‘I have notes of similar cup-markings on other Scottish mono- 
TERS aS) oe 4 4 in Stirlingshire at Ruehill, near Doune.”? South of 
Glenhead Farm is a place called Hillside of Row, which I presume is 
the one meant, although Doune is not in Stirlingshire. 

Circle of Stones ut Monzie Castle, Perthshire-—Monzie Castle is situ- 
ated 24 miles north of Crieff in Perthshire. Three hundred yards from the 


1 Miss Maclagan’s Hill Forts, p. 54. 
2 Proc, Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. vi., appendix, p. 33. 
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south-east lodge of the park, and within the grounds on the right hand 
side of the road going towards the castle, will be noticed a circle of small 
stones. It lies on the flat ground at the foot of Kate M‘Niven's Craig, 
which forms the precipitous side of the Knock of Crieff. The level of the 
ground on which the circle stands is 387 feet above the sea, and the sum- 
mit of the fir-clad Knock rises to the height of 911 feet (see Ordnance 
Map One-inch Scale Sheet 47, Six-inch Sheet 95). The circle (fig. 9) is 18 
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Fig. 9. Ground Plan of Circle at Monzie Castle. 


feet in diameter, consists of eleven small stones, the largest of which only 
measures 3 feet by 2 feet, and is 2 feet high, and there is an outlier 10 
feet to the west. In some parts of the circle there are large gaps between 
the stones, and in others they are rudely heaped together, which looks as 
if they had been disturbed in modern times. Thé outlying stone marked 
A on plan, and the three stones B, C, D of the circle, have cups upon 
them. Stone A (fig. 10) is a boulder of whinstone, and measures 6 feet by 
5 feet, the highest part being 9 inches above the ground. Its top surface 
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is tolerably level, and almost horizontal. On this are cut forty-six cups 
varying in diameter from 1 to 3 inches. Five of these have single rings, 
nine have double rings, and one is surrounded by a triple ring. In two 
cases there are grooves leading from the central cup over the edge of the 
stone, and in one case two cups are joined into one. At one corner of 
the stone is a cup with a single ring, but the distance between the cup 
and ring is much greater than usual, being 3 inches instead of 1 inch. 
This is one of the most elaborately ornamented stones I remember to have 
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Fig. 10. Stone outside Circle at Monzie. 


seen in Scotland, and I take this opportunity of thanking Mr. Magnus 
Jackson of Perth, who informed me of its existence. Stone B (fig. 11), 
which is also of whin, measures 3 feet 9 inches long by 1 foot 9 inches 
wide, and projects 8 inches above the ground. Its upper surface is flat, 
and on it are cut fifteen cups varying from 1} to 34 inches in diameter. 
In five cases two cups are run into one by a connecting groove. Stone 
C measures 3 feet by 2 feet by 2 feet high, and has a single cup 
2 inches in diameter on its upper surface. Stone D is 1 foot 6 inches 
long, and has a single cup upon it. Three hundred yards to the north- 
west of this circle is a single standing stone, measuring 4 feet by 3 feet 
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and 5 feet high, but it has no markings on it, To the north of this, 
also within the park, is marked the “site of a subterranean passage” on 
the Ordnance Map. There are several circles of stones in the neigh- 
bourhood, which should be examined for cup-marks. 
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Fig. 11. Stone in Circle at Monzie. 


Circle of Stones at Moncrieffe House, Perthshire.—Moncriefie House is 
situated one mile north of Bridge of Earn and three miles south of Perth 


Fig. 12. Stone Circle at Moncrieffe House. 


carriage drive, is a very perfect stone circle (fig. 12) at the level of 100 feet 
above the sea. It lies just at the foot of Moncrieffe Hill, which rises to 
the height of 725 feet (see Ordnance Map One-inch Scale Sheet 48, Six- 
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inch Sheet 110). The circle consists of eight stones, the largest of whi-h 
measures 6 feet by 3 feet, and is 3 feet 9 inches high. There are three 
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other stones wholly buried in the soil shown in dotted lines on the plan 
(fig. 13), The diameter of the circle inside is from 27 to 28 feet. There 
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are two outlying stones on the north-west side, 10 feet away from the 
outside of the circle. The more easterly of these two (fig. 14) has cup- 
marks on it. It is a whinstone boulder, measuring 4 feet 6 inches by 4 
feet, embedded in the soil at one end and projecting about a foot above 
it at the other. Its top surface is tolerably horizontal and flat, and on 
it are cut fifteen cups varying in diameter from 1} to 3 inches. The 
photographs now exhibited were taken by Mr. Magnus Jackson of Perth. 
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Fig. 14. Stone beside the Circle at Moncrieffe. 


The cup stone is thus described by Sir James Simpson :—“ Behind Mon- 
crieffe House, a few miles south of Perth, is a small but complete mega- 
lithic circle. The stones are apparently secondary traps. In the centre 
was formerly a barrow, as the partial rise of the ground still indicates. 
Lately bones have been found in this position. A large block which is 
said to have been removed from the centre of the circle about forty 
years ago, and now hes a few feet outside of it, has carved upon its sur- 
face a series of cups of different sizes, as represented in the sketch of it 
given in plate iv., fig. 2.” 


1 Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. vi., appendix, p. 15. 
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I think the theory of the cup-marked stone having been removed 
from the centre of the circle doubtful—(1) on account of its great 
weight, and (2) because the roots of an old tree, which has lately 
been cut, are firmly twined round the stone. In the plate which illus- 
trates Sir James Simpson’s description, the cup-marked stone is shown 
as in a standing position, which is incorrect, as it should be recumbent. 

On the summit of Moncrieffe Hill, immediately above the circle 
of stones, are two forts. 

Standing Stones at Pitfour Castle, Perthshire.—Pitfour Castle is situ- 
ated five and a half miles east of Perth, on the north bank of the Tay. 
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Fig. 15. At Pitfour Castle. 


Three hundred yards from the West Lodge within the park is to be seen 
a group of stones (fig. 15) marked on the Six-inch Ordnance Map as 
“ Standing Stones of St. Madoes (supposed remains of Druidical Temple).” 
It was the latter part of this title which induced me to examine the stones, 
as I had observed other cases in Forfarshire where cup-marked stones 
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were classed as being Druidical Temples! by the Ordnance surveyors. 
I was rewarded by discovering that one of the stones at Pitfour was 
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Fig. 16. Stone at Pitfour Castle. 


cup-marked also, The standing stones are ata level of about 60 feet 
above the sea (see Ordnance Map One-inch Scale Sheet 48 , and Six-inch 


? At Auchterhouse, and at Balkemback near Tealing. 
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Sheet 98). They are three in number, and are placed in a straight line 
pointing 8.S.E; The most northerly stone is 5 feet 6 inches from the 
centre one, and the most southerly 2 feet 3 inches from it. The dimen- 
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Fig. 17. Stone at Pitfour Castle. 


sions of the stones are as follows :—South stone, 4 feet by 2 feet 6 inches 
by 2 feet 6 inches high; centre stone, 3 feet by 2 feet 6 inches by 
VOL. XVI. G 
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5 feet 3 inches high; north stone, 4 feet by 3 feet 6 inches and 5 feet 
4inches high. This latter, which is the largest of the three, has cups both 
on its east and west sides. In the middle of the east face (fig. 16) are a 
group of about twenty-eight cups, varying from 1} to 3 inches in diameter, 
but some are so indistinct as to prevent their exact number being arrived 
at. There is also a single cup on the north angle of the stone, 3 feet 3 
inches above the ground. On the west side (fig. 17) are a series of ten 
cups of the same size as the others, near the top. All the three stones 
are rude whinstone boulders. There is another standing stone at the 
east end of Pitfour Park, and half a mile to the west of the stones of 
St Madoes is a tumulus called ‘Witch Knowe.” 

Cup-marked Boulders on Murthly Farm, Aberfeldy, Perthshire.— 
Murthly Farm is situated one mile to the east of Aberfeldy in Perth- 
shire, on the side of the hill called 
MuUuRTHLY FARM Stron a Ghamhuinn, which rises on 

& the south bank of the River Tay to 

& ie) A a height of 1208 feet above the sea. 

ao A few hundred yards from the farm 

buildings, and higher up the hill 
side, are three boulders (A, B, and 
C) with cup-markings. They are at 
a level of between 600 and 700 feet 
above the sea (see Ordnance Map 
One-inch Scale Sheet 55, Six-inch 
Sheet 49). Stone A (fig. 18) is a 
mass of whinstone rounded and polished by glacial action. It measures 
4 feet long and 10 feet wide. On the highest part of it are cut seven 
cups, the smallest of which is 14 inch in diameter, and the largest is 
oval in shape, being 6 inches long by 4 inches wide. On the sloping 
side of the rock is a place highly polished by persons sliding down it 
for amusement, as is also the case at the Witch’s Stone, near Ratho. 
A few yards higher up the hill to the southward is a knoll covered 
with rough boulders, two of which (B and C) have cup-marks. Stone 


Fig. 18. At Murthly Farm, Aberfeldy. 
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B (fig. 19) is of slate, and measures 9 feet long by 5 feet 6 inches 
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Fig, 19. At Murthly Farm, Aberfeldy. 


wide by 2 feet 6 inches thick, and lies horizontally. On its upper surface 
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Fig. 20. At Murthly Farm, Aberfeldy. 


are cut thirty-six cups, varying in diameter from 2 to 5 inches, one of 
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which is surrounded by a single ring. Stone C (fig. 20) is 18 feet distant 
from stone B to the eastward. It is also of slate, and measures 6 feet 
long by 4 feet 6 inches wide by 2 feet thick, and lies horizontally. On 
its upper surface are carved thirty-two cups, varying in diameter from 1} to 
3inches. One of these is surrounded by a single ring and three others by a 
double ring. In three cases two cups are run into one by a connecting 
groove. There are several Duns, Forts, standing stones, circles, and 
other traces of early occupation in the neighbourhood. I am indebted 
to Mr. Charles Stewart of Killin for a knowledge of the cup stones on 
Murthly Farm, as for that of others afterwards described. 

Cup-marked Stone at Gatehouse, near Aberfeldy, Perthshire. —Gatehouse 
is situated two miles south-east of Aberfeldy, in Perthshire, and is a mile 
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Fig. 21. At Gatehouse, near Aberfeldy. 


and a half from Murthly Farm. It is close to the summit of Strén a Gham- 
huinn, and lies at a level of 975 feet above the sea (see Ordnance Map 
One-inch Scale Sheet 55, Six-inch Sheet 49), The cup stone here illus- 
trated (fig. 21) is now in the possession of the Rev. John M‘Lean of Pitilie, 
near Aberfeldy, by whom it was rescued from destruction. Mr. M‘Lean 
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was kind enough to send me a rubbing, from which the annexed drawing 
has been prepared, together with the following particulars :—The stone is 
a rough slab of micaceous schist rock of the district, measuring 4 feet by 
2 feet 3 inches and rather less than 1 foot thick. It has cut on one side a 
group of thirteen cups varying in diameter from 14 to 3inches. Mr. M‘Lean 
“found it at Gatehouse, on General Wade's old road, and forming part 
of a retaining wall to keep the earth off the road. It was raised up on 
end with the cup-marks against the earth. These marks were only seen 
lately when it was taken down by a man who proceeded to break it in 
order to build a wall with.” 1 

Sculptured Rock at Cragantol, Loch Tay-side, Perthshire.—Cragantol 
Farm is situated on the north shore of Loch Tay, in Perthshire, between 
the Ben Lawers Hotel and Killin, at a distance of two miles from the 
former place, and six miles from the latter. The level is about 700 feet 
above the sea (see Ordnance Map One-inch Scale Sheet 47, and Six-inch 
Sheet 69). A few hundred yards from the road between it and Loch 
Tay, near the ninth milestone from Kenmore, and on the farm of Crag- 
antol, a ridge of mica slate ereps up, which is covered with cup-mark- 
ings. Mr. Charles Stewart wrote to Mr. J. Anderson, in October 1881, 
calling his attention to this rock and its peculiar name. In consequence 
of this [ visited the rock in company with Mr. Stewart, hoping to be 
able to make a drawing of it, but the weather proved so unfavourable as 
quite to prevent our doing so. The rock is about 60 feet long by 20 feet 
wide, and has several hundred cups cut upon it, averaging about 3 inches 
in diaineter, and in places (especially at the highest part of the rock) 
they are crowded as close together as possible. We did not notice 
rings surrounding the cups in any case, or connecting grooves, which 
peculiarity, although not uncommon in the case of isolated boulders and 
small slabs, is most unusual in the case of a large rock surface, and, as 
far as I know, this is a unique example. A complete drawing of the rock 
would be a labour of some days, but so important a specimen of prehis- 
toric sculpture deserves better treatment than it has received in the 


1 Letter from the Rev. J. M‘Lean, dated Dec. 1., 1881. 
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present brief notice, and it is very desirable that a plan of it should be 
made at the earliest opportunity. The name Cragantol means the 
“rock of the holes,” the word “tol” being the same as that which occurs 
in “tol-maen,” the common Cornish name for a holed stone. 

Stone with Rock Basin and Cups, near Killin, Perthshire.—The pretty 
little Highland village of Killin is situated at the western extremity of 
Loch Tay, in Perthshire, and half a mile from it, immediately south of 
the bridge over the River Dochart, and up the hillside towards the 
shooting range at Slioch 


STONE wire CUP-MARKS ano BASIN ~ KinLin - PERTHSHIRE 


is a cup-marked boul- 
der (fig. 22). It is at a 
level of 500 feet above the 
sea, at the foot of Beinn 
Leathan, which rises to a 
height of 2312 feet (see 
Ordnance Map One-inch 
Seale Sheet 46, Six-inch 
Sheet 80). The surround- 
ing country is wild moor- 


land, and on a piece of 
Fig. 22. At Killin. a RGecee: 
rising ground in this un- 
cultivated spot is a large slab of slate, measuring 6 feet long by 4 feet 
3 inches wide by 1 foot 9 inches thick, and lying horizontally. On 
its upper surface are cut eight cups, varying from 14 to 3 inches in 
diameter, and 11 inches from the east edge of the stone is a round basin- 
shaped cavity 8 inches in diameter and 5} inches deep. The latter is 
distinctly artificial, and the marks of the tool with which it was hollowed 
out, running diagonally, are very apparent. To the north of the stone, 
and 10 feet from it, is a rectangular enclosure 33 feet long, and 12 feet 
wide, the long axis of which points E.N.E. It appears to be the 
foundations of a rude building of some kind. 
The occurrence of cup-marks and a rock basin on the same stone is a 
remarkable feature. If the building referred to is ecclesiastical, the 
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basin may have served as a font or holy water vessel. A cup-marked 
stone exists at Kincairney, in Perthshire, in connection with the remains 
of what seems to have been the foundations of a Christian cell.! The 
cup-marked stone at Killin was discovered in October 1881 by Mr. 
Charles Stewart, whom I have to thank for all his kindness in acquaint- 
ing me with the localities, and affording me facilities for examining the 
different stones. 

Cup-marked Stone at Dunnichen, near Forfar.—Dunnichen is situated 
three miles south-east of the town of Forfar, at the foot of a wooded hill, 
which rises to a height of 764 feet above the sea (see Ordnance Map One- 
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Fig. 28. At Dunnichen, Forfarshire. 


inch Scale Sheet 57, Six-inch Sheet 39). About 400 yards from the 
Church to the south-east, at a level of 370 feet above the sea, is a cup- 
marked stone (fig. 23), lying at the side of the road leading to Dunnichen 
Moss. It is a rough piece of sandstone, measuring 3 feet by 2 feet and 
about 1 foot thick. On its upper surface are sculptured seventeen cups, 
varying in diameter from 2 to 3 inches. It appears to have been removed 
from the adjoining land during the progress of agricultural operations. 
This stone was discovered in January 1881 by Mr. Walter M‘Nicoll of 


1 Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. xv. p. 82. 
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Tealing, to whom I am indebted for a knowledge of it. I was informed 
that, in the field immediately above the site of the cup-marked stone, stone 
arrow-heads had been found from time to time. The name of the parish 
is written Dun-Nechtan in early charters. It is supposed that Egfrid of 
Northumbria was defeated by Bridei, king of the Picts, in a.p. 685, 
close to Nectan’s Mere (now known as Dunnichen Moss). “ Throughout 
the whole farm of East Mains of Dunnichen, which has been reclaimed 
from the swamp or mere, great quantities of tumuli and primitive graves 
have been discovered.” 

Cup-MARKED STONE -WELTON-FORFAR.| The church was dedicated 
to St. Constantine, and the 
site of St. Constan’s Chapel 
at the west end of Dun- ° 
nichen Moss is marked on 
the Ordnance map. In the 
garden of Dunnichen House 
is preserved another fine 
example of a cup-marked 
stone (fig. 24), which was 
found at Welton, between 
Dunnichen and Forfar, and 
one mile south-east of the 
latter place. It is thus de- 


Fig. 24. From Welton, now at 7 : ’ 
Diichen tence! scribed by Sir James Simp- 


son:— “A Slab marked 
with several concentric and single circles and deep cups, united by 
radial lines, one of which assumes an unusual zig-zag form, was some 
years ago found at Walltown, Forfarshire, and a drawing of it has been 
made for me by an excellent antiquary, the Rev. Mr. Shaw of Forfar, It 
belongs to the same category of doubtful cist covers. It was found in a 
locality where numerous sepulchral remains exist (see a figure of it in 


"Stuart's Sculptured Stones of Scotland, vol. vi. p. 29. 
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plate xiii. fig. 5). Attached to a pencil sketch of this Walltown Slab 
shown me by Mr. Stuartis a note written by Dr. Hibbert, about 1827, as 
follows :—‘ Part of stone at Walltown, near Forfar ; the other part said 
to remain in the ground at St. Peter’s Well.’”! The stone referred to is a 
slab of sandstone measuring 3 feet by 2 feet 7 inches, and 3 to 4 inches 
thick. On one side of it are carved seventeen cups, varying from 
14 to 34 inches in diameter. Four of these are surrounded by a 
single ring, three by a double ring, and three by a triple ring. In six 
cases there are radial grooves from the central cup. This example is 
such a good one, and so well preserved, that I venture to suggest that an 
attempt should be made to obtain ; 
either the stone itself or a cast of 
it for the National Museum of 
Antiquities. There is also erected 
in the garden of Dunnichen House 
the well-known stone bearing the 
Z and double disc symbol (see 
Stuart’s Sculptured Stones of Scot- 
land, vol. i. pl. xcii.). / 

Cup-marked Stones at Reswallie, 
near Forfar.—Reswallie House is 
situated three miles east of For- 
far, on the south-west shore of 
Rescobie Loch, at the height of 
200 feet above the sea (see Ord- 
nance Map One-inch Scale Sheet ae, 
57, Six-inch Sheet 39). In the eee 


Fig. 25. At Reswallie. 


fernery on the south side of the 
house are placed five cup-marked 
stones (A, B, C, D, and E), which were all removed from the fields in 
the immediate neighbourhood during agricultural operations. They are 


1-Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot, vol. vi., appendix, p. 39. 
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all slabs of the sandstone of the district, and are of the type which 


Sir James Simpson classes as cist covers, 
Stone A (fig. 25) measures 3 feet 6 inches by 2 feet, and is 7 inches 
thick. It has cut on one side eleven cups, varying in diameter from 2 to 


RESWALLIE 


A 


Fig. 26. At Reswallie. 


3 inches, Four of the cups are surrounded by a single ring, and one 
by a double ring. From the outer ring of the latter leads a groove round 


one of the cups towards the edge of the stone. 


RESWALLIE 


Fig. 27. At Reswallie. 


Stone B (fig. 26) measures 3 feet 6 inches by 2 fect, and varies from 
6 to 10 inches in thickness. On one surface are carved eleven cups from 
2 to 3 inches in diameter. Two of these are surrounded by a single 
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ring, and one by a double ring. In two cases two cups are run into one 
by a connecting groove. There is also a groove round the edge of the 
stone, at one side. 

Stone C (fig. 27) measures 3 feet 1 inch by 1 foot 9 inches, and is 
6 inches thick. On one side are sculptured ten cups, from 14 to 3 
inches in diameter, two of which have single rings. 

Stone D (fig. 28) measures 4 feet by 2 feet 4 inches, and is 1 foot 
thick. On one side are fifteen cups from 1} to 24 inches diameter, one 


Fig. 29. At Reswallie. 


Fig. 28. At Reswallie. 


which has a single ring round it. There are three letter D’s cut on 
the stone in modern times. 

Stone E (fig. 29) measures 1 foot 8 inches by 1 foot 8 inches, and is 3 
inches thick. On one side are sixteen cups from 1 to 2 inches in diameter, 
two of which have single rings, and two of which are run one into the 


other by a connecting groove. 
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The whole of these stones have been found and preserved by Mr. 
Powrie of Reswallie, whose magnificent collection of Old Red Sandstone 
fossils is so well known to geologists. I take this opportunity of thank- 
ing him for his kindness in affording me facilities for examining and 
drawing the stones, Perhaps on a future occasion he may be persuaded 
to present some of them to the National Museum. 

Cup-marked Stone on the White Caterthun Fort, Forfarshire.—The 
White Caterthun Fort is situated five miles north-west of Brechin, in 
Forfarshire, and crowns one of the hills which bound Strathmore on the 
north. It lies at a level of 978 feet above the sea, and commands a 
magnificent view over the greater part of Forfarshire (see Ordnance Map 
One-inch Scale Sheet 57, Six-inch Sheet 19). 

The shape of the camp in plan is an irregular oval, slightly pointed at 
the ends, where a road passing through it intersects the ramparts. The 
long axis of the oval points north-west, and measures inside about 150 
yards, the short axis being about 50 yards long inside. The fortification 
consists of an enclosing rampart of round waterworn stones, with a double 
slope and flat step between, on the outside. At the foot of the slope of 
the stone rampart is a ditch, and a low mound on the outside formed of 
the earth removed from it. 

Beyond this is the natural slope of the hill, and, enclosing the whole 
at the level of the 900 feet contour line, or 78 feet below the summit, is 
a second outer ditch and mound of earth. On the west side, 10 yards 
north of the boundary of the fir plantation that covers one-half of the hill 
is a cup-marked boulder (fig. 30), The stone has been broken in two, and 
one portion of it les at the foot of the stone rampart just above the first 
outer ditch, whilst the other half has been rolled down the hill by some 
mischievous person with more muscles than brains, and is to be found 
immediately below, where its further progress was arrested by coming in 
contact with the outermost wall. The two fragments when placed together 
measure 6 feet 9 inches long by 3 feet wide, and 1 foot 9 inches thick. 
The stone is greenish quartzose slate, and on its upper surface are carved 
eighty cups, varying from 1} to 24 inches diameter. In two cases two cups 
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are united into one by a connecting groove. This stone appears to have 
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Fig. 30. At Caterthun. 
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been first noticed by Miss Maclagan, who describes it as follows :—“ To 
Sir James Simpson’s list of cup-markings we are able to add the one at 
the Caterthun, on a large block 6 feet long, which is quite covered with 
very distinctly cut cup-markings. It is a block of basalt (plate xi.), and 
the cups are so very clear and sharp in their lines that their freshness can 
only be accounted for by the stone having lain with the markings buried 
in the ground. This curious stone has been quite recently broken in 
two. Itisa pity to see it so destroyed, because it is valuable to the 
antiquary in helping to establish a very remote antiquity for the fortifi- 
cation. It lies on the north side of the fort, among a chaos of stones, 
having probably once formed the side of a gateway.” ! 

Three-quarters of a mile to the north-east of the White Caterthun is 
another fortified hill rising to the height of 942 feet above the sea, called 
the Brown Caterthun. 

Standing Stones of Largie, near Kilmartin, Argyllshire.-—The village 
of Kilmartin is situated nine miles to the north of Ardrishaig in Argyll- 
shire, between itand Ford on Loch Awe. The few houses which compose 
the village are built round the church, on the top of a grassy knoll at the 
entrance of the valley through which the waters of Loch Awe in former 
times discharged themselves into the Crinan. The height of the ground 
on which it stands is 130 feet above the sea (see Ordnance Map One-inch 
Scale Sheet 36, Six-inch Sheet 149). An exceedingly beautiful view is 
obtained from thence over the valley of the Crinan and the Add. The 
low-lying ground to the south of Kilmartin was chosen in ancient times 
as the site of what must have been one of the most important prehistoric 
cemeteries in Scotland, in many ways resembling the one at Clava near 
Inverness, and Newgrange in Ireland. The remains consist of sculptured 
rocks, standing stones, stone circles, chambered cairns, and sculptured 
cists. Several of the cairns were opened some years ago by Canon 
Greenwell, and are described by him in a paper read before the Society.? 
The Rev. R. J. Mapleton, of Duntroon, has also made important dis- 


1 Miss Maclaggan’s Hill Forts, p. 21. 
2 Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. vi. p. 336. 
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coveries in this district, amongst which perhaps the most interesting is 
that of a cist with sculptures of axe heads on one of the side slabs. 

The standing stones of Largie lie one mile south of Kilmartin, at a 
level of 53 feet above the sea, on the flat ground which forms the bottom 
of the valley below the village. The grouping of the stones, which con- 
sist of five large and seven small ones, will be best understood by referring 
to the annexed plan (fig. 31). In the centre is a monolith, marked A, 
surrounded by four smaller stones disposed in a circle round it. 
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Fig. 31. At Largie, Kilmartin. 


There are four other large stones symmetrically situated with regard to 
the centre one, and each from 10 to 11 feet apart, two being 120 feet to the 
W.S.W., and the other two 117 feet to the E.N.E. These sets of two are 
neither of them at right angles to the centre line, but point in a northerly 
direction. To the south-west of the centre stone, at a distance of 23 feet 
from it, are three small stones arranged in a rude semicircle. The large 
central stone A (fig.32) is 9 feet 6 inches high, and measures 3 feet 6 inches 


1 Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. viii. p. 878. 
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by 94 inches at the base, and 3 feet 9 inches by 6 inches at the top. On 
the west side are carved thirty-five cups, varying in diameter from 2 to 
4 inches, three of which are surrounded by single rings, one having a 
radial groove pointing downwards. The drawing of this stone has been 
prepared from rubbings made by Mr. F. W. Fison, of Ukley, in whose 
company I visited all the remains in this district, under the able guidance 
of the Rev. R. J. Mapleton, to whom archeologists are so much indebted 
both for his discoveries and his great courteousness in pointing them out 
to strangers. Of the two large stones lying to the west of the central one 
the more northerly is 8 feet 6 inches high, and measures 2 feet by 1 foot ; 
the southern stone, marked B (fig. 33), is 9 feet high, and measures 2 feet 9 
inches by 1 foot 1 inch. This latter stone has three cups cut upon its east 
side, at a height of 3 feet from the ground, varying in diameter from 2 to 
3inches. Of the two stones lying to the east of the central one, the northern 
one is 8 feet high, and measures 4 feet 9 inches by 9 inches, and the 
southern is 8 feet 3 inches high, and measures 3 feet by 1 foot. The 
average size of the small stones surrounding the large central one is 
2 feet by 9 inches and 2 feet high. The other outlying stones are a little 
bigger. All the stones are of the slate of the district. A quarter of a 
mile to the south of the standing stones of Largie, in the field next the 
factor’s house, Mr. Mapleton discovered the cist with axe-head sculptures 
previously referred to, and situated at regular distances apart, between 
Largie and Kilmartin, are four large chambered cairns. A couple of hun- 
dred yards to the west, in a wood by the roadside, is a very perfect stone 
circle 40 feet in diameter with a cist in the centre. Three-quarters of a 
mile to the west, on the side of the hill called Barra-Chairn, and com- 
manding a view of the whole of these remains, is a rock, near Tayness, 
covered with cup and ring sculptures. 

A mile to the south-west, in the grounds of Poltalloch House, is also 
another rock with cup and ring marks. The cup-marks on the stones at 
Largie were first discovered by the Rev. R. J. Mapleton, and they are 


* Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. vi., appendix, p. 58 ; also Incised Markings on Stone, 
privately printed for the Duke of Northumberland, pl. xxxi. 
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mentioned in Canon Greenwell’s paper before referred to, and described 
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Fig. 32. At Largie. Fig. 33. At Largie. 


and illustrated by Sir James Simpson. All that has been added in the 


present paper is a ground plan showing the arrangement of the stones. 
VOL. XVI. H 
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Standing Stones of Balameanoch, near Kilmartin, Argyllshire.—The 
standing stones of Balameanoch are situated two miles south of 
Kilmartin, in a field on the west side of the road to Lochgilphead, 
They lie at a level of 92 feet above the sea, on the flat ground immediately 
at the foot of the hills which bound the valley of the Kilmartin Burn on 
the east side (see Ordnance Map One-inch Scale Sheet 36, Six-inch Sheet 
149). The standing stones of Balameanoch are one mile south of those 
of Largie which have just been described. The stones are seven in 
number, and all of large size. They are disposed as shown in the ground 
plan (fig. 34), four of them being in a line pointing N.N.W., two others 
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Fig. 34. Ground Plan of the Standing Stones at Balameanoch. 


being 135 feet to the west, and the remaining one 176 feet to the west of 
the row of four, and 65 feet to the north-west of the group of two. The 
dimensions of the stones are as follows:—Beginning with the most 
southerly of the row of four the first measures 4 feet 6 inches by 1 foot 
3 inches, and is 14 feet high; the second, marked A on plan, measures 
6 feet 9 inches by 9 inches, and is 12 feet high; the third, marked B on 
plan, measures 3 feet by 1 foot and is 9 feet high; the fourth,and most 
northerly, measures 4 feet 6 inches by 1 foot 2 inches, and is 9 feet high, 
Of the outlying group of two to the westward, the southern stone measures 
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1 foot 10 inches by 1 foot 2 inches and is 10 feet high, whilst the 
northern stone measures 2 feet 6 inches by 1 foot, and is 9 feet 3 inches 
high. The isolated stone to the north-west, marked C on plan, measures 


BaLAMEANOCH ee A 


2 feet 6 inches by 9 inches, and is 9 feet 3 inches high. The distances 
between each of the stones composing the row of four, are 7 feet 2 inches, 
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7 feet.7 inches, and 13 feet 9 inches, The distance between each of the 
stones forming the group of two to the westward is 7 feet 6 inches, All 
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Fig. 86. 


the stones are flat slabs of the slate of the district. The three cup- 
marked stones are indicated by the letters A, B and C on plan. Aand B 
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are the two central stones the group of four, and C is the isolated stone 
to the north-west. On the east side of stone A (fig. 35) are carved fifty 
cups, varying in diameter from 2 to 5 inches, of these four are surrounded 
by single rings, and have radial grooves pointing downwards. On the west 
side of stone B (fig. 36) are thirty-eight cups, varying in diameter from 
2 to 3 inches. Three of the cups are surrounded by a single ring, and one 
has a radial groove pointing downwards. Stone C (fig. 37) has on its 
eastern face twelve cups, varying in diameter from 2 to 5 inches, Ata 
height of 3 feet from the ground is an artificial hole of oval shape splayed 
all round, and measuring 4 inches by 3 inches at the narrowest part, and 
84 inches by 6 inches at the widest ; so that it is just large enough to put 
the hand through. This combination of a holed and cup-marked stone is 
very exceptional. About 30 yards to the east of the group of four stones 
is a sepulchral circle 17 feet in diameter, near a small stream. There is 
also, 150 yards to the south-west, a cairn 30 feet in diameter surrounded 
by a ditch 12 feet wide, and a mound outside. Within the cairn are two 
cists, a large one in the middle, and a small one at the side. The large 
cist is 8 feet long by 3 feet broad and 2 feet deep, and no account of its 
contents has been kept. The’small cist measures 3 feet 3 inches long 
by 1 foot 8 inches wide, and is 1 foot 3 inches deep. It was opened 
by Canon Greenwell on the 15th of October 1865, and found to contain 
the broken remains of an urn of the “drinking cup” type! A quarter 
ofa mile to the north, in a fir wood, is a fine example of a chambered cairn. 
The cup-markings on the stones at Balameanoch are described and 
illustrated by Sir James Simpson,? and also by Dr. Stuart in his 
Sculptured Stones of Scotland.* In the.present paper the ground plan 
of the stones is given for the first time. 

Sculptured Rock at Baluacraig near Kilmartin, Argyllshire.—The sculp- 
tured rock of Baluacraig (fig. 38) is situated a mile and a half south of Kil- 
martin, at the foot of the hills forming the east side of the valley of the 


1 Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. vi. p. 349. 
2 Tbid., vol. vi., appendix, p. 35, and xviii. 
3 Sculptured Stones of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 67, and pl. cxix. 
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Kilmartin Burn, at a level of 100 feet above the sea (see Ordnance Map 
One-inch Scale Sheet 36, Six-inch Sheet 149). The sculptures are on a 
rock which juts out of the foot of the hill, 60 yards to the west of the 
road from Kilmartin to Lochgilphead, between Baluacraig and the Kil- 
martin Burn. The rock is of slate ground down and polished by glacial 
action. It lies just on the margin of the flat alluvial plane which forms 
the bottom of the valley. It is situated between the standing stones of 
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Fig. 38. At Baluacraig. 


Largie and those of Balameanoch, being half a mile north of the latter, 
and only a short distance from the chambered cairn in the fir wood 
previously mentioned. The surface on which the principal sculptures 
exist measures 10 feet square, and within a radius of 12 yards are two 
or three isolated patches of rock with a few cups and rings. The 
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sculptures consist of a hundred cups, varying in diameter from 1} to 
3 inches, of which sixteen have single rings, and thirteen double rings. 

I exposed several cups by removing the turf, and where this was done 
the cutting appeared as sharp as when it was first executed, especially in 
one case where there is a cup and an incomplete ring round it. I men- 
tion this to show that now and then the rings are left purposely unfinished, 
because sometimes rings appear incomplete on account of the rock being 
worn away at one place more than another. 

The Baluacraig rock has not been previously described, and was pointed 
out to me by the Rev. R. J. Mapleton. If the whole rock was to be laid 
bare, probably several more sculptures would be unearthed. 

There are several other sculptured rocks at Achnabreck and Cairnbaan, 
which are respectively two miles north of Lochgilphead and two and a half 
miles north-west of that place. Although these have been described, and 
small portions illustrated in Sir James Simpson’s work, a complete survey 
of the whole has never been published. It would be very desirable to 
have the whole of the Achnabreck rock cleared of turf, and drawings or 
casts of it made. 

Cup-marked Stone near Glenelg, Inverness-shire.— Glenelg is situated in 
Inverness-shire, on the east side of the Sound of Sleat, which separates 
the Island of Skye from the mainland of Scotland. Running east- 
ward from Glenelg Bay are two parallel valleys, called respectively Glen- 
more and Glenbeg. The entrance to Glenbeg is a mile south from the 
Kirkton of Glenelg, and after proceeding two miles further up the valley 
along the northern bank of the river one arrives at the ruins of the well- 
known Brochs or so-called Pictish Towers.! The first of these, Castle 
Tellve, is built on the flat ground at the bottom of the valley between 
the road and the river. The second, Castle Troddan, is a third of a mile 
further east, on the hillside above the farm-house of Corrary. Half a mile 
to the east of this latter Broch, in a field between the road and_the river, 
and at a height of 141 feet above the sea, is a cup-marked stone (see 


1 Archeologia Scotica, vol. v. pl. i. p. 194; and Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. xii. pl. 
xix 
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Ordnance Map One-inch Scale Sheet 72, Six-inch Sheet 48). I visited the 
spot in August 1881, and noticed the cup stone referred to lying on a heap 
of stones gathered off the field. While examining it Mr. Stewart of 
Corrary, on whose farm the stone lies, came up and spoke to me about it. 
He told me the cup-marks were well known to the natives of the Glen, 
and that when he was a child he used to amuse himself by walking on 
the top of it with bare feet, and putting his toes into the holes. He said 
that the cups were known locally as “ Fairies’ Footmarks.” Mr. Stewart 
added that the stone had been lying about uncared for in the field for a 
long time, and might get destroyed. I therefore suggested that it should 


CUP-MARKED STONE - GLENELG - INVERNESS $4 


IINsiz2 9 6 3 0 a ' is 2 ee 


Fig, 39. At Glenelg. 


be sent to the Museum of National Antiquities in Edinburgh, and put 
him in communication with Mr. Anderson, in order to effect this object. 
The result was that the local factor, whose permission had to be 
obtained before the stone could be removed, declined to allow it to be 
taken away, and had the gratification of seeing himself announced in 
the Scotsman shortly afterwards as its discoverer. It is almost useless 
to comment on the narrow-minded stupidity of the class of persons who 
allow a valuable relic of this kind to run every chance of being 
destroyed, and then, when attention is called to it, seize it and 
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prevent its being placed in the national collection, where alone it can 
become useful from a scientific point of view. The cup-marked stone in 
question (fig. 39) is a flat slab of slate 3 feet 9 inches long by 2 feet wide 
and 9 inches thick. Upon its upper surface are cut thirty very distinct 
cups, varying in diameter from 14 to 24 inches. In one case two cups 
are run into one by a connecting groove. Half a mile east of this cup- 
marked stone is another one a few hundred yards from the village of 
Balvraid, which is thus described by Sir James Simpson :—“ Mr. Joass of 
Dingwall discovered, about half a mile from the well-known old Brochs 
of Glenelg, a stone covered with cup-markings, and represented in plate 
xiv. fig. 2. ‘The stone, which measures above 6 feet in length, is,’ he 
writes to me, ‘lying on the ground. The markings I have sketched are 
quite distinct, but there are a great many more, particularly towards the 
left hand end, which are rather faint, and they appear to be disposed in 
rows with a certain degree of regularity.’”! 

The present paper concludes with lists of the cup-marked stones known 
to exist in Great Britain, France, Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark; also tabular statements showing their geographical distribu- 
tion, and the classes of monuments on which they occur, together with a 
complete list of the books and papers which have appeared from time to 
time upon the subject. The cup-marked stones of Germany are not in- 
cluded in the lists, as they have not been sufficiently examined and 
described to allow of any satisfactory conclusions being arrived at. My 
best thanks are due to Mr. Jolly of Inverness for the assistance he has 
kindly afforded me in preparing the list of the cup:marked stones in his 
neighbourhood. 

The total number of stones in Great Britain is 348, and of these 128 
are sepulchral, In France, Switzerland, and Scandinavia there is a total 
of 95, of which 21 are sepulchral. 


1 Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. vi., appendix, p. 59. 
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LIST OF CUP-MARKED STONES IN SCOTLAND. 


Place., 


Class of Monument. 


SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 


Dornoch Links, 
Carn Liath, 
Cinn Trolla, 


ROSS-SHIRE. 


Torran Dubh, . 
Bakerhill, 


INVERNESS-SHIRE. 


Dunlichity, 
Glenelg, 
Moniack Castle, 
Bunchrew, 
Gask, 
Culburnie, 
Kiltarlity, 
Culnakirk, 
Gartarlie Burn, 
Rivulich, 

Croy,, = 
Urchany, 
Arisaig, 

Gask Farm, 
Tordarroch, 
Culnakirk, 
Bruiach, 
Corriemony, 
Culburnie, 


Dunlichity Churchyard, 


Daviot op 
Farnaway 
Kirkhill . 
Glenconvith = 
Kiltarlity on 
Killanan 0 
Dunlichity 5 
Dalcross Castle, 
Dalarossie Chur chyard, 
Corriemony S 


Cist cover, 
Stone in Broch, 


o) ” 


Slab near cairn, 
Cist cover, 


Rock surface, 

2 boulders, 

2 stones in rockery, 
1 boulder, 

a? 

” 

ra 

” 


Meet pe 


Stone in dyke, 
1 boulder, 


29 


wr 


” Ls 
38 stones of circle, 
9 9 
I = ? 


2 ” ~ 
stones round cairn, . 


HO DOR EE 


? 


u grave slab, 
2 


Grave slab, 


Where Described. 


Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., 


Archeologia Scotica, 


” ” 


Proc. Soc. Ant, Scot., 


Simpson, 


Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., 


3) 9? 
9? ” 
” ”? 
> > 
a9 ” 


ee fee 
B| S| 
fo} Lee} 
S|" 1 Ee 
7 1270 || 94 
5 1105 ||1038 
5 |102 1/108 
6 |419 || 94 
see | 29: 83 
16 83 
16 vel 
16 83 
16 83 
16 84 
16 83 
16 83 
16 13 
16 83 
16 83 
16 84 
16 83 
16 61 
16 84 
16 84 
16 73 
16 83 
16 AS 
16 83 
16 83 
16 84 
16 83 
16 83 
16 83 
16 83 
16 83 
16 83 
16 84 
16 83 
16 73 
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NAIRNSHIRE. 


Cantraybruiach, 

Little Urchany ‘Wester 

Clava, 

Broomtown (now at 
Cawdor), 

Clava, 


”? 


Ferintosh, Z 
Barevan Churchyard, 
Braeclich 5 


ELGINSHIRE. 


Califer Hill, 
Carden Moor, . 
Roseisle Hill, . 
Laggan, 


BANFFSHIRE. 


Rothiemay, 
Thorax, 
Bankhead, 


ABERDEENSHIRE. 


Scurdarg (now at Bun- 
chrew, Inverness), 
Migvie, . 


Greenloan, 


Clova, 


FORFARSHIRE. 


Arbirlot, 
Tealing Hill, 
Dunnichen, 
Welton, 
Pitscandly, 
Tealing, 
Reswallie, 
Balkemback, 
Auchterhouse, 


Class of Monument. 


Boulder, 

Stone built into wall, 

9 stones dug up or built into walls, 
1 stone of circle, 


4 stones of circle, 

7 stones round cairns, ‘ 
5 stones in chambered cairns, 
1 stone of circle round Ey 
Bes grave slabs, 


” ” 


Rock surface, . 


” ” 


” ” 
Boulder, 


2 stones of circle, 


il 


”? 
” 


2 stones, 
Slab, 
Stone in cairn, 


2 stones of weem, 


Boulder, 


” 
Small slab, 
3 Small’slabs, . 


1 stone of circle, 
2 boulders on standing stone, 


Where Described. 


Proc. Soe. Ant. Scot., 
9? 
> 
? 


> 


) 


2? 
) 
” 
o) 
” 


“Nature,” June 10/80, 


” ” 


Proc. Soc. Ant. ’Secot., 


Simpson, 
? 
” 


Proc. Soc, Ant. Scot., 
Simpson, 

Proc. Soc. Ant. Lond., 
Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., 


Simpson, 

Jour. Brit. A. A, : 
Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., 
Simpson, 2 


Jour. Brit. A. ‘AL, : 
Proc. Soc, Ant. Scot., 
Jour. Brit. A. A., 


2? ”? 


10 


643 


61 
257 


|| 76 
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FoRFARSHIRE—contd. 


Nether Turin, 7 
Laws, -. 

White Caterthun, 
Letham Grange, 
Ruthven, 
Tealing, 


PERTHSHIRE. 


Cragantol, : , 


Cargill, 
Inchture, 
Murthly Farm, 
Killin, 
Laighwood, 


Kincairney, 
Glendelvine, 
Moncrieffe, . 
Monzie Castle, 
East Cult, 
Glenballoch, 
Glenhead Farm, 
Belmont Castle, 
Pitfour Castle, 


ARGYLLSHIRE, 


Cairnbaan, 
Achnabreac, 
Poltalloch, 
Tyness, 
Balnachraig, 
Largie, . 
Balameanoch, 


Kilnichael- -Glassary, ; 


Cairnbaan, 


FIFESHIRE, 


Lochmalony, 
Mornvan ss 


STIRLINGSHIRE. 


Torwood, 


Standing stone, 
Stone on fort, 


” ” 
2 stones of weem, 


Rock surface, . 
4 boulders, 


stone of cir cle, 


” ” 


Ct At EE 


Hd © ” 
Standing stone, 


rock surfaces, 


” ” 


99: ” 
standing stones, 


” ” 


3 
4 
1 
al 
1 
2 
8 
1 ” P) 

End stone of cist, 


Boulder, 
1 stone of circle, 


2 stones in broch, 


Class of Monument. 


2” ”  ¢ . 
Stone built into weem, 


Where Described. 


Simpson, 


Maclagan’ s Hill Forts, tae 


Simpson, 


Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., 


Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., 
Simpson, . 


Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., 


Found by Dr Rattray, 


not described, . 
Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., 
Simpson, = : 


Proe. Soc. Ant. Scot., 


3? ” 
” ” 


Simpson, 
Proc. Soe. Ant. Scot., 


Simpson, 
” 
” 


Proe. "Soe. Ant. Scot., 
Simpson, . 


Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., 
Simpson, 


Simpson, 


10 


16 
16 
16 
15 
16 
15 


15 
16 


16 


16 


10 


| Volume. 
Page 


| Ord. Map. 


31 


s 
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Place. 


LINLITHGOWSHIRE. 


Craigie Wood, 
Caerlowrie, 


EDINBURGHSHIRE. 
Ratho, 
Ratho, . 
Colinton, 


HADDINGTONSHIRE. 


Dunbar, 


BERWICKSHIRE. 


Harefauld, 


AYRSHIRE, 


Coilsfield, 
Lochlee, 


WIGTOWNSHIRE. 


Whirlpool, 


KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE, 
High Arvie, 
High Auchinlary, 
DUMFRIESSHIRE. 
Holywood, 
Graystone, 
LANARKSHIRE, 


Carnwath, 


Class of Monument. 


Cist cover, 
” 


7 rock surfaces, 
Boulder, 
Standing stone, 


Standing stone, 
On stone fort, 


. 


Cist cover, : 
2 stones in crannog, . 


Standing stone, 


Rock surface, . 
Slab, 


3 stones of circle 
Standing stone 


Cist cover, 


Where Described. 


Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., 
Simpson, ‘ 5 


te) 
Simpson, 
Simpson, 


Simpson, : 
Proc, Soc, Ant. 


Scot. ‘ 


Simpson, 


Simpson, 
o> 


Simpson, 
) 
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| Volume. 


10 


13 


10 


Page. 


28 
28 


33 


47 


47 
30 


15 
23 


62 


33 


25 


14 


23 
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gl e/2 
Place. Class of Monument. Where Described. Ey = 
S|" 1s 
PEEBLESSHIRE. | 
La Mancha, Slab, Simpson, 62 || 24 
SELKIRKSHIRE. | 
Shaws Farm, Stone in cairn, . | Proc, Soc. Ant. Scot., 8 |258 || 15 
Annan Street, Cist cover, . | Wilson’s Prehist. Ann.,| 1 |482 || 24 
/ Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., | 4 |526 || .. 
ROXBURGHSHIRE, 
Jedburgh, Slab, . | Simpson, 62 || 17 
| 
ORKNEY. 
Eday, . : Built into broch, . | Simpson, | 39 
Papa Westray, 4 35 and se 39 
iEibheae ; of WA 5 40 
Pickaquoy, Built into weem, He | 40 
HEBRIDES. | 
Benbecula, Slab, . ; : ; | Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., 8 |285 
Ardivoran, Stone at priest’s well, | ss x Gs ieee 
LIST OF CUP-MARKED STONES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
: S| s es 
Place. Class of Monument. Where Described. St) Sy = 
S/F] og 
es 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Hunter’s Moor, 2 rock surfaces, Tate’s Sculptured Rocks,| ... | 12 || 110 S.W. 
High Chesters, 1 ” ” ” ” ” 13 110 8. E. 
Harelaw, 5 ” ” ”» ” ” 14 110 S.E. 
Horton, 5 » : 5 is ie 14 | 110 S.E. 
Dod Law, Several rock surfaces, % & a 15 || 110 S.E. 
Gled Law, 7 rock surfaces, > 5 . 16 || 110 S.B. 
Devil’s Cave, ” ” ” ” ” iyi 110 S.E. 
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NoORTHUMBERLAND— 
continued. 


Weetwood Bank, 
Charlton Moor, 
Lordenshaw’s Camp, . 


Routing Lynn, 
Chatton Law, 

Old Berwick, 
Beanley Moor, 
Ford West Field, 
Black Hedon, 
Ingoe, 
Kirkwhelpington, 


CUMBERLAND. 
Salkeld, 
Maughanby, 


Lacra, 
Aspatria, 


WESTMORELAND. 


Shap, 


LANCASHIRE. 


Calderstones, 


| YORKSHIRE. 


Robin Hood’s Bay, 
Ilkley Moor, 


” ” 


Pickering, 
Wykeham Moor, 
Hackness, 


Ravenhill, 
Cloughton Moor, 


Class of Monument. 


8 rock surfaces, 
1 ” ” 


Rock surface, inside camp, 
near camp, 


” ? 
Cist cover, 
Urn cover, 

” 
” 


1 stone of circle, 
2 4, 1 ” 
Standing stone, 
Cist Cover, 


2 standing stones, 


5 stones of circle, 


Rock surface, 
2 rock surfaces, 


23 boulders, 
Stone in cairn, 
9 ” 

”» 


4 stones, 
Stone of cist, 


@o las & 
Where Described. a Sy a 
S | 3 
e 5 
Tate’s Sculptured Rocks, 19 || 110 S.E. 
3 F - 25 || 109N.W. 
Greenwell’s Brit. Bar- 430 || 109 S.W. 
rows, ; 
Tate’s Sculptured Rocks,| ... | 10 |) 110 S.W. 
3 z S 21 || 110 S.E. 
- o . 22 || 109 N.W. 
s a 5 25 || 109 N.W. 
3 & is 13 || 110 S.W. 
F zs - 27 || 105 N.W. 
5 - i 27 || 105 N.W. 
Greenwell’s Brit. Bar- 433 || 105 N.W. 
rows, 
Simpson, 17 || 102N.W. 
e, : Pe eee) en OZIN Wis 
J. Cumb. & West, A.S.,|1872/278 || 96 S.W. 
Fergusson’sRude Stone | ... |157 || 101 N. W. 
Monuments, 
Simpson, 20 || 102 S.W. 
Simpson, 16 || 80 N.W. 
Simpson, 5, |) SL | BENE 
Jour. Brit. A. A., 35 | 18 || 9258.B. 
35 | 18 i 
* 5 36 [413 \ 92 S.E 
38 |156 ee 
Bateman’s Ten Years’ |... |213 soc 
Diggings, 
Greenwell’s Brit. Bar- 342 
rows, 
Jour. Brit. A. A., 61> 1) 95 Now. 
x 5) 6] 2 || 95 N.W. 
Simpson, eZ vallncoeNaNVe 
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STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Thorswood, 


DERBYSHIRE. 
Elkstone, 
Sheen, . : 
High Hucklow, 
DORSETSHIRE. 


Came Down, 


CoRNWALL, 


Sancreed, 


IsLE OF Man. 


Kirk Braddan, . 
Chapel of St. Bridget, . 


Glen Darragh, . 
St. Patrick’s Chair, 
Oatlands, 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
St. Michel du Valle, 
Guernsey, 
Lancresse, Guernsey, . 


CAERNARVONSHIRE. 


Clynnog Fawr, 


MERIONETHSHIRE, 


Llanbedr 


Class of Monument. 


Stone in cairn, 


Stone in cairn, 


Stone in cairn, 
Urn cover, 


2 urn covers, 
Stone, near Fort, 


Rock surface, near Fort, 
Stone in wall of chapel, 


Stone in wall of field, 
Slab, . 5 5 
Stone of circle, 


Standing stone, 


Cromlech, 
Cromlech, 


Stone, near Fort 


Where Described. 


Bateman’s Ten Years’ 
Diggings, 


Bateman’s Ten Years’ 
Diggings, 


ee ” ” 
Simpson, 


Simpson, 


Simpson, 


Simpson, 4 : 

Illustration (French 
Journal), ‘ 
3 Mar. 17/77. 


ae ” ” 
Simpson, 


Simpson, : <r 


” 


Simpson, 


Simpson, 


Volume. 


. (172 


= 
lori 
bo 00 


= 
~“] 
bo 


31 


53 
19 


28 
23 


22 


52 


Ord. Map. 


61 S.E. 


af 
33 


100 
100 


100 
100 
100 


75 NW. 


75 8.E. 
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County LONDONDERRY. 


Muff, 


County TYRONE. 


Knockmany, ... 
Drumnakilly, . 


County FERMANAGH. 


Aughaglack, 
Ryfad, 

Pubble, 
Garrison, 
Drumlion, 
Clochtogle, 
Cavancarragh, 
Castle Archdall, 


County SLIGo. 


Clover Hill, 


Coonty Mayo. 


St Patrick’s Chair, 


County MATH. 


Rathkenny, . 
Slieve-na-Calliagh, 


County DUBLIN. 


St Kevin’s Ballyman, 
Dalkey aaa 
Croagh 

Rathmichael , cr 
Tallaght 50 


VOL. XVI. 


Standing stone, 


Rock surface, . 
5 boulders, 


Standing stone, 


Cromlech, 
Slab on cairn, 


Cromlech, 


Grave slab, 
” 
» 
, 


eos 
Class of Monument. Where Described. a &p z 
So | a || 3 
S ~ 
fo) 
Jour, A. A. of Ireland, /1876|283 || 11 
Chambered cairn, Jour. A, A. of Ireland, |1876) 95 || 46 
3 cover stones of urns, 5 PA 1872/510 || 34 
Jour, A. A. of Ireland, |1874/456 || 44 
9 ¥ 1874|453 || 44 
a3 an 1874|465 || 45 
i i 1874\448 || ... 
es an 1874/449 || 45 
Ss 1874/450 || 45 
E on 3 1876283 || 45 
5 stones of chambered cairn, oy oF 1881)538 |) 32 
Tf 
3 stones of chambered cairn, Jour. A. A. of Ireland, |1881)552 || 55 
2 stones on cairn, Proc. R. I. A., 1879} 17 || 84 
Proce, R. 1. A., 1871| 72 || 91 
Chambered cairns, Jour, A. A. of Ireland, 1865/384 || 90 
Stone built into church, Jour. A, A. of Ireland, /1869/440 |/121 
5 = 1870|209 {112 
i ‘ 1876|290 |/112 
‘5 ra 1876|290 |/121 
mp Op 1876|294 ||112 
I 
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a 
a 
e|s |= 
Place. Class of Monument. Where Described. = é | 3 
S|" 
County WICKLOW. 
Killegar Churchyard, | Graveslab,  . é ; . | Jour. A. A. of Ireland, |1869)441 |/121 
Kine’s County. 
Clonfinlough, . | Boulder, : ‘ 3 . | Jour. A. A. of Ireland, }1865/361 |/108 
County Cork. 
Ballybaun, . . | Rock surface, . : : . | Jour. A. A. of Ireland, |1868) 91 || 99 
CounTy KERRY. 
Staigue Bridge, . | Rock surface, . : : . | Jour, A. A. of Ireland, |1876)284 |/191 
Ballyasare Bridge, Fe saan Me ; ; : os » ... [287 |/172 
Staigue Bridge - | Boulder, : : ; : me 3 woe [ZOO 191 
Aghacarrible, . ‘ a : ‘ : : 45 56 ... [287 1/172 
‘| Gowlane, ; . |3 boulders : : : : ae .-- [288 || ... 
Tullakeel, : : oy : : : 2 Ae - ... (288 |) 91 
LIST OF CUP-MARKED STONES IN FRANCE. 
5 
Place. Class of Monument. Where Described. = &p 
= AY 
FINISTERRE, 
St Urnel, ; . | Standing stone, 5 . . | Materiaux, &c., ‘ . {1881} 64 
MOoRBIHAN. 
Port Halignen, . | Rock surface, . : : . | Lukis’ Chambered Barrows, | ... | 29 
Pleucadeuc, . . | Boulder, : : : . | “The Builder” May 13, 1876) ... | ... 
Beaumer, ‘ Bs ‘ i : . | Lukis, 5 3 lene nee. 
Erdeven, : . | Fallen Menhir, : : . R : A 5 aes 1) 2S} 
Pierres Plates, - | Dolmen, ; 3 : s a 5 c ell beeaen | ek} 
Lochperec, . i 30 F : : 5 an “ 5 oP nese eles 
Plouharnel, . : ‘5 ‘ é ; : Aa - : Soni Pepcenal (ee 
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Place. 


MorBInAN—continued. 

Renusto, 

Kluderier, 

Kervarez, 4 

Mount St. Michel, 
LOIRE INFERIEURE. 

Mané Scoul, 

Butte d’ Herman, 


EURE. 


Dampmesnil, . 


AIN. 
Thoys, . 


HAUTE SAVOIE. 
Publier, 
Epeneuz, : 
Drance Valley, 


LOZERE. 


Chirac, . 


Hautes PYRENEES. 


Luchon, 


Class of Monument. 


Dolmen, 


> ° 
Chambered cairn, 


Pd ” 


Dolmen, 


» 


Dolmen, 


Boulder, 


Boulder, 


” 
”» 


Rock surface, . 


Boulder, 


Where Described. 


Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., 


” ” 


Matériaux, &c., 


| Matériaux, &c., 


E. Desor Forét Vierge, &c., 
» ” 
” ” 


Matériaux, &c., 


Matériaux, 


14 
14 


1880 


1878: 


453 


97 


254 
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LIST OF CUP-MARKED STONES IN SWITZERLAND. 


| | . 
| @ 5 
Place. Class of Monument. Where Described. E 8 
| le | ™ 
AARGAU, 
Windisch, ; . | Boulder, : : : . | Proc. Zirich Ant. Soc, . | 17 | 15 
ZURICH. | 
Wetswyl, ; . | Boulder, Sites ‘ . | Proc. Ziirich Ant. Soc, ~. | 17 | 55 
Bertschikon, . : es : : : > | = , 1 Ay 4 39 
THURGAU, 
Mannenbach, . . | Boulder, ‘ ‘ : . | Anzeiger, &c., : . |1873)421 
St GALL. 
Mels, . : . | Rock surface, . : : . | Anzeiger, &c., P . |1874)552 
SOLEURE, 
Grenchen, : . | Boulder, : : , . | Proc. Ziirich Ant. Soc., . | 17 | 56 
LUCERNE, 
Uttenberg, . . | Boulder, : ; : . | Anzeiger, &c., > . |1873)419 
BERNE. 
Luterholtz, . | Boulder, : , ‘ . | Proc. Ziirich Ant. Soc... | 17 | 57 
Bienne, : i 6 ; 5 : , 3 5 Sell Sy 
Utzigen, : : 5 : ; : . | Anzeiger, &c., : . |1878)825, 
NEUCHATEL. 
Landeron, < - | Boulder, : : : . | Anzeiger, &c., 5 . |1879|903 
Neuchatel, ‘ % : A j 5 es 1881160 
Saint Aubin, . 5 A : : : . | Paul Vionnet, 3 Ey MieBe et Ls) 
Verneaz, : ss 5 s : O Wond a|f 2S) 
Corcelles, ; . | Standing stone, Ss d lh ooo tts 
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Omar 
é Sil 
Place Class of Monument. Where Described. || Ey 
Ay 
S 
VAUD. 
Wood of Tattes, Boulder, Paul Vionnet, 9 
Schacrau, a6 10 
Pesay, . 6 9 i 11 
Wood of Cabrol, 5 eS 11 
Outard, 5 a = 12 
Ursins Farm, . 5 M 13 
Toleure - ee 14 
Saint Livres, 59 “5 14 
Mont la Ville, % 55 14 
On the Suchet, : x BS 10 
Vernand Sur Romanel, fr : 5 19 
Lapraz, . . | Stone of circle, os 22 
VALAIS. 
St Luc, . Rock surface, Paul Vionnet, 20 
Ayer, Boulder, Ap 21 
Valerie, Bs ‘5 aoa || Pat 
Raron, . - ey Anzeiger, &c., 1873400 
Val de Bagnes, os o 1881} 1 
J 
LIST OF CUP-MARKED STONES IN NORWAY, SWEDEN, AND DENMARK. 
3] ¢ 
Place. Class of Monument. Where Described. 5 op 
°o 
> 
SWEDEN. 
JEMTLAND. 
Glosebacken, Rock surface, . Holmberg, go |S: 
Thorhamn, 5 5p 5 . (139 
VERMLAND. 
Nas, Rock surface, . Holmberg, se (185 
Eskilsiiters, op Fy 9 . (185 
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DALSLAND, 


Tossbo, . 
Tisselkogs, 


BOHUSLAN, 


Hogdals, 
Skee, 
Nasinge, 
Vanums, 
Quille, . 
Bottna, 
Brastads, 
Lyse, 
Foss, 
Tegneby, 
Backa, . 
Lokberget 


HALLAND. 


(Place not given), 
Asige: Moor, 


VESTERGOTLAND. 


Falkoping, 


OSTERGOTLAND. 


Ostra Eneby, . 
Borgs, . 
Rystads, 
Ekensberg, 


SKANE. 


Simris, . 
Krapperup, 
Fasmorup, 
Wallfara, 
Simris, . 


Class of Monument. 


Rock surface, . 


ed ? 


Rock surface, . 


2? ” 


Boulder, 
Standing stone, 


Boulder, 


Rock surface, . 
? 2? 
9 ”» 
bel ” 


Four rock surfaces, 
Slab, 

Cromlech, 

Stone in cairn, 

Cist cover, 


Where Described. 
Holmberg, 


Holmberg, . . 


3 


Stockholm Congress F 
” ” 
33 ” 


Stockholm Congress, 
Simpson, . : 


Simpson, 


Holmberg, 


”? 


Stockholm Congress, 


Stockholm Congress, 


” 9 

-, 2? ” 
Simpson, . : 
Stockholm Congress, 


Volume. 


(mre ae 


pot ee ee 


487 


7 


71 
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Place. 


Class of Monument. 


NORWAY. 


Smaalene, 


DENMARK. 


Broholm, 
Landersley, 
Raynkilde, 
Herrestrup, 
Inglestrup, 
Borrely, 
Risby, . 


Rock surface, . 


Two boulders, . 
Cromlech, 
Standing stone, 
Chambered cairn, 


° a. ee 
Stone in cairn, 


93 th 


Where Described. 


Stockholm Congress, 


F. Schested’s Broholm, 
M. Soc. Ant. du Nord, 


469 


| TABLES. 
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TABLES SHOWING GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF CUP-MARKED 


STONES. 


I. GREAT BRITAIN. 


Works Military Domestic 
of pe oe: sivne. Struc- 
Nature — tures. | tures. 
SCOTLAND. 
g 2| Ve = 
Seca eee cd a, S| |e |e eee 
———_—_—_—_—4§) 8 2B: 23642) 4 £222 
SEl3 |o88\-a zal 2] Ss |SSi9s 
RE) 2 e351 8 |ge| Ble este 
CouNTIES. nlm |sAa 28 G A 
mM =a (S) } 
Caithness, . Sac iliaets Aa eae || co wo | aoe 
Sutherland, see ||) eee seco 0 Tica a ee 
Ross, Beeall liga Ll. oh ieee wee: Gees 
Inverness, TE Ale i (el earen | anc ue 
Nairn, ae |b De 21S Hirer al hee eee ee 
Elgin, SMe Wee Wises il sm tenes Scetel news 
Banff, 5 Heer al eee Ce ce Whee [ee ieee 
Aberdeen, beer el, «tos Le ee A Nerse 
Kincardine, mies une atl as Sect l|t Oey Ieee Ieeet Merce: | nee 
Forfar, meee bes 4 see. |) seek Te ee ah es 
Perth, TO ay hl scout coon ieee Jee 
Argyll, LO) x 6 | ie) ere ie oo en 
Bute, atl Geeta ey wee dices db ee ae 
Fife, Tl ies 1 Bol || Sees hick ~ 
Kinross, real ate Bo cad lcota tees coe 
Clackmannan, 5s: ||) a0 sie Sae||l| aoo"|} ead 2c 
Dumbarton, Sa hses: We ses aeoul| Mace al ees a 
Stirling, ieeaeten eee oe ne he el et ee 
Linlithgow, sealerate || eee ye oe eee ee 
Edinburgh, Dy a 25: fos 55 
Haddington, betel oes i 538 Res os 
Berwick, Bron a0 os 305 ut ae 
Renfrew, oa : “on ate ac8 || ve 
Ayr, nee ase wie 1 | 2 
Wigtown, . Wieoou sos 1 as or 
Kirkcudbright, Np wale cans Gee 
Dumfries, AEN 4 oh 
Lanark, en eas 1 
Peebles, nl it 
Selkirk, A 1} 172) 
Roxburgh, . 1 ee 
Shetland, Fer ah te 
Orkney, vy ih 3 il 
Hebrides, if ne 
Totals, ESHEC2: | 45 22 Sa aia omni all Nee 


Christian 
Struc- 
tures. 


Churehyards, 


17 


Grand Total, 


Totals. 
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ENGLAND AND WALES. ee ns ae 2 g é 
4 8 SESH eRe Iiete = a 4 
Soyo een sees ise e 
n| @ |8= = ee g = a 
CouNTIES. n a 2 
3 Oo 
Northumberland, 31 ses a3 4 5 40 
Cumberland, 360 4 a 1 : 5 
Westmoreland, . nae 2 es 00 me 2 
Lancashire, ass doe 5 as se ha 5 
Yorkshire, 3 23 és 7 1 Sis 34 
Staffordshire, we sce 1 as a 1 
Derbyshire, 2 1 3 3 
Dorsetshire, 2 ne 2 
Cornwall, ae de 1 1 
Isle of Man, 1 3 1 se yee aa i 
Guernsey, . Ree 2 we a 2 
Caernarvonshire, 1 Ss: 1 
Merionethshire, ace ins 1 1 
Totals, 35 26 15 10 9 7 
Grand Total, 102 
J 
RELAND. ui g lsg8| . S Z 3 - 
ge 5 (Ome 2 eo | 2 Wee 
aa] a za ) 8 tA ‘S Bro 2 ° 
S gdeO| O 3g a i= 
mM ioc) 8S = co} >a i) 
CouNTIES. a # & iS) 
| 
County Londonderry, ns es 1 sh an ee ia 
ee yRone, his si 600 1 3 Pes 4 
>» Fermanagh, 1 6 3 4 ac wes 14 
», Sligo, ae ae 206 3 - 3 
», Mayo, abe wh sie 2 Re 2 
»; Meath, oe ods 1 1 a 2 
», Dublin, Scie 266 oe 05 5 5 
» Wicklow, eae a 1 yet 
| King’s County, bc 1 hee to 
County Cork, i ws beer Mo 
» Kerry, ae 2 6 a aly ero 
Totals, . 4 13 5 11 3 6 | 
; Grand Total, 42 
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Il, FRANCE. 
2 

a 8 a ae 
4 8 S Bee a | 
DEPARTMENTS. é& | as ‘gs || 3 
. mos ° = He B 

tO a ae 

Bs 

Finisterre, igs A 1 ae 1 
Morbihan, 1 2 6 2 || lal 
Loire Inferieure, m2 2 eat 2 
Eure, 5 oss 1 | a 
ISS ; is 1 1 
Haute Savoie eure 3 3 
Lozére, : : | 1 om 1 
Hautes Pynénées, . lade eke 1 i 

Totals, | 2 10 7 2 
Grand Total, | 21 

Ill. SWITZERLAND. 
vee a £4 a 
es = Oo 3 
CANTONS, Ze - 25 = 
oD Q sy a 
NS 
Aargau, he: Seep ee eed eee 

Ziirich, . a 2 = 2 
Thurgau, ae 1 i t 
St Gall, 1 oe ox 1 
Soleure, is 1 a l 
Lucerne, rb 1 a 1 
Berne, . oe 3 Ne 3 
Neuchatel, x 4 1 5 
Vaud, a 11 1 12 
Valais, . a 1 4 : 5 
Totdls;o. 2 0) 920 Rose “oan ee 

a | 
Grand Total, 82 
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IV. SCANDINAVIA. 


oo 
=F 
: os) n 
ae) 8 (2a; g 2] 4 
CouNTRIES AND PROVINCES. Spo) fe laa dS s 
mA S ZO ) 42 = 
i) ei. eae 4 
ra o 
Ds 
Norway, ‘ : ; : : 1 oe ne hea sits 1 
SWEDEN— 
Jemtland, : , ; é 2 St dec 2 
Vermland, . ; : : 5 2 a ass 2 
Dalsland, ; ‘ : ; 2 sce Se 2 
Bohuslan, ; : : ; ‘ 12 ae fan 12 
Halland, ; ‘ : : : oe 1 1 si 2 
Vestergotland, : : : 5 ie 1 an ses 1 
Ostergotland, E 5 : : 4 a oes 4 
Skane, ; ; 4 1 1 1 1 8 
DENMARK, 2 2 4 8 
Totals, : : 27 5 4 5 1 
Grand Total, é ; 42 
if 


LIST OF BOOKS AND PAPERS RELATING TO CUP-MARKED STONES. 


SCOTLAND. 


Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. Edinburgh. 

Vol. IL p. 56. Description of Antiquities in Orkney, with Drawings. By Geo. 
Petrie. ; 

Vol. Il. p. 187. Notice of Sculptured Stone Monuments in Forfarshire. By 
Andrew Jervise. 

Vol, Ill. p. 440. Reference Notes to Plan of Ancient Remains on the Laws, 
Forfarshire. By Jas. Neish. 

Vol. IV. p. 185. Donation of Cup-Marked Slab, found in a “ Pict’s House,” Eday, 
Orkney. By Robt. J. Hebden. 

Vol. IV. p. 526. On the Annan Street Stone. By Dr. John Alex. Smith. 

Vol. VI. p. 259. Notes on an Ancient Building at Tapock, in the Torwood, 
Parish of Dunipace, Stirling. By Colonel Joseph Dundas. 
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Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland—continued. 


Vol. VI. p. 336. Account of Excavations in Cairns near Crinan. By the Rey. 
Wm. Greenwell. ‘ 

Vol. VI. p. 418. Notice of Cists containing Urns and Burned Bones at Torran 
Dubh, near Tain. By the Rev. Jas. Joass. 

Vol. VI. Appendix. On Ancient Sculpturings of Cups and Concentric Rings, &c. 
By Professor J. Y. Simpson, M.D. 

Vol. VII. p. 270. Note of a Cist with a Cup-Marked Cover, found in a Mound on 
the Links of Dornoch. By Lawson Tait. 

Vol. VIL. p. 524. Notes of Early Remains on the Farm of Knaughland, Rothiemay. 
By James Hunter. 

Vol. VIII. p. 276. Notice of Sculptured Stone at Benbecula, &c. By Alex. A. 
Carmichael. 

Vol. VIII. p. 353. Notice of the Opening of a Burial Cairn at Shaws, Selkirkshire. 
By Dr. Jas. Brydon. 

Vol. IX. p. 89. Cup-Marked Stone on Glenhead Farm, near Doune. By Miss 
Maclagan. : 

Vol. X. p. 62. Notice of a Sculptured Stone Cist-lid and Clay Urn found in Carn- 
wath Moor. By D. R. Rankin. 

Vol. X. p. 141. Notes on Rock Sculpturings of Cups and Concentric Rings, and the 
“Witch’s Stone’ on Tormain Hill, &e. By Dr. J. Alex. Smith. 

Vol. X. p. 642. Vacation Notes in Cromar and Strathspey. By Dr. Arthur 
Mitchell. 

Vol. X. p. 287. Notice regarding a “ Pict’s House” and other Antiquities in the 
Parish of Tealing, Forfarshire. By Andrew Jervise. 

Vol. XI. p. 146. Notes on Cup-Markings and Incised Sculpturings near Guerande, 
Brittany. By James Miln. 

Vol. XI. p. 265. Notice of Sculptured Rocks and Boulders in America, By Dr. 
Daniel Wilson. 

Vol. XII. p. 356. Notes of the Opening of Two Hirde-Houses at Clova, Kildrummy. 
Aberdeenshire, &. By Hugh Gordon Lumsden. 

Vol. XIII. p. 210. Cup Stones from Lochlee Cranog. By Dr. Robt. Munro. 

Vol. XV. p. 82. Notice of Three Cup-Marked Stones, and the Discovery of an Urn, 
in Perthshire. By J. Romilly Allen. 


ENGLAND. 


The Ancient British Sculptured Rocks of Northumberland and the Eastern Borders 
with Notices of the Remains associated with these Sculptures. By George Tate, F.G.S., 
Alnwick, 1865. 

Incised Markings on Stone, found in the Counties of Northumberland, Argyleshire, and 
other places, from drawings made in the years 1863 and 1864, by the direction of His 
Grace the late Algernon, Duke of Northumberland, K.G. London (printed for private 
circulation), 1869, 


British Barrows. By William Greenwell. Oxford, 1877. Pp. 7, 341, 342, 343, 402, 422, 
430, 483. 
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Ten Years’ Diggings in Celtic and Saxon Grave Hills in the Counties of Derby, Stafford, 
and York, from 1848 to 1858. By Thomas Bateman. London, 1861. Pp. 172, 178, 218. 
Archeologia, Vol. XXXIV. p. 446. Paper by Mr. J. Tissiman on Barrows on Cloughton 
Moor, near Scarborough, containing Cup-Marked Stones, 
The Journal of the British Archzlogical Association. 
Vol. VI. p. 1. Report on Excavations in Barrows in Yorkshire. By Mr. J. 
Tissiman. 
Vol. XVI. p. 101. On the Rock-Basins of Dartmoor, and some British Remains in 
England. By Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson. 
Vol. XXXV. p. 15, The Prehistoric Rock-Sculptures of Ilkley. By J. Romilly 
Allen. 
Vol. XXXVII. p. 254. Notice of Prehistoric Remains near Tealing, in Forfarshire, 
By J. Romilly Allen. 
XXXVIII. p. 156. Notice of Sculptured Rocks near Ilkley. By J. Romilly Allen. 


‘ WALES AND ISLE OF Man. 
Archeologia Cambrensis. 


Vol. for 1866, p. 306. Stone Circle with Cup-Markings on Mule Hill, Isle of Man. 

Vol, for 1867, p. 150. Cup-Marked Cromlech at Clynnog Farm, Caernarvonshire. 
Paper by Rev. E. L. Barnwell. 

Vol. for 1867, p. 155. Spiral-Markings at Lanbedr, Merionethshire. 


JRELAND. 


Journal of the Royal Historical and Archeological Association of Ireland, originally 
founded as the Kilkenny Archeological Society. Dublin. 

1865, p. 354. Ona Boulder with Presumed Pagan Carvings at Clonfinlough, King’s 
Co. By the Rev. James Graves. 

1865, p. 379. Remarks on a Carved Rock at Ryefield, Co. Cavan. By G. V. Du 
Noyer. 

1868, p. 91. Notice of Rock-Carvings in Co. Cork. . By Robt. Day, jun. 

1869, p. 439. Account of Incised Stones in the Counties of Dublin and Wicklow. 
By Thos. Drew, architect. 

1870, p. 209. Note on some Incised Stones at Dalkey and Tullagh, Co. Dublin. 
By Dr. J. A. Purefoy Colles. 

1872-73, p. 499. Ona Pagan Cemetery at Drumnakilly, near Omagh, Co. Tyrone. 
By W. F. Wakeman. 

1874-75, p. 445. On Certain Markings on Rocks, Pillar Stones, and other Monu- 
ments, observed chiefly in the Co. Fermanagh. By W. F. Wakeman. 

1876-78, p. 95. The Megalithic Sepulchral Chamber of Knockmany, Co. Tyrone. 
By W. F. Wakeman. 

1876-78, p. 2838. On Cup and Circle Sculptures, as occurring in Ireland. By the 
Rey. Jas. Graves, 

1876-78, p. 499. On Certain Lines of Stones and other Antiquities at Cavancarragh, 
Co. Fermanagh. By W. F. Wakeman. 

1881, p. 538. On several Sepulchral Scribings and Rock-Markings, found in the 
North-West of Ireland, with suggestions for their Classification. By W F. 
Wakeman, 
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Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy. Dublin. 
1871-72, p. 72. On the Identification of the Cemetery at Lough-Crew, Co. Meath, 
and the Discovery of the Tomb of Ollamh Fodhla. By E. A. Conwell. 
1879, p. 17. On Inscribed Stones, Co. Mayo. By G. H. Kinahan. 


FRANCE. 


Matériaux pour Vhistoire primitive et naturelle de Yhomme: Revue mensuelle illustrée, 
derigée par. M. Emile Cartailhac. Toulouse. 
1878, p. 246. Edouard Piette et Julien Sacaze ; Les monuments de la montagne 
@Espiaup (Pyrénées). 
1878, p. 257. E. Desor: Les pierres a écuelles. 
1878, p. 277. J. Mestorf: Pierres 4 écuelles sur des murs d’églises, a propos de la 
notice de M. Desor. 
1878, p. 280. A. Falsan: De la présence de quelques pierres a écuelles dans la 
région moyenne du bassin du Rhone. 
1879, p. 97. Louis de Malafosse: Les rochers a bassins et les pee fossettes de 
la Lozére. 
1880, p. 453. Le Vicomte de Pulligny: L’art préhistorique dans l’ouest et notamment 
en Haute-Normandie. 
1881, p. 49. P. du Chatellier: Fouilles aux pieds des Menhirs du canton de Pont 
VY Abbé (Finisteére). 
Bulletins de la Société d’Anthropologie de Paris. Paris. 
1878, p. 317. Veckenstedt : Les ruelles et ecuelles dans les pierres ad’ figlise. 
1879, p. 164. Le culte des pierres daus les Pyrénées (pays de Luchon) par M. 
Julien Sacaze. 
1879, p. 415. Sur les marmites des géants et les pierres 4 écuelles. 
Guide to the Chambered Barrows, &c., of South Brittany. By W. C. Lukis, F.S.A. 
Ripon, 1875, 


SWITZERLAND. 


Anzeiger fiir Schweizerische Alterthumskunde. Ziirich. 
1873, p. 400. Der heidnische Biihl bei Raron Ct. Wallis. 
1873, p. 419. Schalenstein bei Luzern. 
1873, p. 421. Steindenkmal am Untersee. 
1874, p. 552. Steindenkmal im Weisstannental (Kanton St Gallen). 
1874, p. 554. Schalensteine bei Biel. 
1878, p. 825. Der Schalenstein von Utzigen. 
1879, p. 908. La pierre 4 écuelles des Prises. 
1879, p. 904. Schalenstein bei Ilanz. 
1880, p. 1. Schalensteim im Bagnetal (Wallis). 


n 


1881, p. 157. Menhirs et pierres a écuelles de la cdte occidentale du lac de 
Neuchatel. 
Mittheilungen der Antiquarischen Gesellschaft in Zurich. 
Band 14 (1861-1863), Heft 6. Pfahlbauten (Fiinfter Bericht) Ferd. Keller. 
Band 17 (1870), Heft 3. Die Zeichen-oder Schalensteine der Schweiz. 
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Forét Vierge et Sahara, suivi d’une étude sur les pierres a écuelles. Par E, Desor. 
Paris 1879. 

Les monuments préhistoriques de la Suisse occidentale et de la Savoie. Par Paul 
Vionnet. Lausanne, 1872. 


DENMARK AND SWEDEN. 


Mémoires de la Société Royale des Antiquaires du Nord. 
1877, p. 830. Notice sur les pierres sculptées du Danemark. Par Henny Petersen. 
Traduit du danois par l’abbe L. Mortillot. 

Forsok till forklaringar dfver Hallristningar. AfC. G. Brunius. Lund, 1868. 

Skandinaviska Nordens un-invanare. Af Sven Nillsson. Stockholm. Pp. 180, 133. 

Skandinaviens Hallristningar: Arkeologisk Afhandling af Axel Em, Holmberg. Stock- 
holm, 1848. 

Congrés International D’Anthropologie et D’Archéologie Prehistoriques. Compte Rendu 
dela 7e Session. Stockholm, 1874, Vol. 1, pp. 157 and 453 to 487. 


INDIA. 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Calcutta. 

1877, vol. 46, p. 1. Rough Notes on some Ancient Sculpturings on Rocks in 
Kaméon, similar to those found on Monoliths and Rocks in Europe. By J. H. 
Rivett-Carnac, C.S. 

1879, vol. 48, p. 1, Prehistoric Remains in Central India, by J. H. Rivett-Carnac. 
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Monpay, 13th March 1882. 
Tur Ricur Hon. Tat EARL or STAIR, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following Gentlemen were duly elected 
Fellows :-— 


James Buackwoop, Gillsburn, Kilmarnock. 
WiiuiaM Hay, Architect, 17 Hill Street. 
Wituram Mackay, Solicitor, Inverness, 

R. W. R. MackeEnziz, Stormontfield, Perth. 
PETER STURROCK, Provost of Kilmarnock. 


The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on the 
table, and thanks voted to the Donors :— 


(1.) By the Lorps Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, through 
Joun J. Rurp, Esquire, Queen’s and Lord Treasurer’s Remem- 
brancer in Exchequer for Scotland. 

1. Three-legged Pot of Brass, 84 inches high and 7 inches wide at the 
mouth, found at Montraive, and about 2000 of the Silver Coins found in 
it. 

2. Mass of Silver Coins and Ornaments, a small Cross and Brooches, 
rusted together, found in taking down an old house in Dumfries in 1878. 

3. Small Silver Seal bearing a stag’s head, underneath a rabbit, and 
the inscription 8. Nicotar pE Gatway, found at Dumfries in 1878, 
and several of the Coins found with it. 

4, Thirty Silver Coins, and pieces of the Jar in which they were found, 
at Giffnock, near Glasgow, in 1879. 

5, Brass Ewer, with 518 of the Silver Coins found in it, at Fortrose, 
in 1879. 

6. Brass three-legged Pot, with a Silver Brooch or Buckle, part of 
another, and 157 of the Silver Coins found in the Pot, at Langhope, 
Roxburghshire. 

7. Twenty-nine Gold Coins, found at Wick, Caithness, 

8. Thirty-five Gold and seventy-one Silver Coins found at Over Black 


> 
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Craigs, New Cumnock, Ayrshire. [For details of these hoards, see the 
subsequent paper by Mr George Sim, Curator of Coins. ] 


(2.) By Mrs Warts, of Netherurd House, Dolphinton. 


The large and valuable collection which belonged to the late Adam 
Sim of Culter Mains, F.S.A. Scot., comprising :— 

1. Fifteen polished stone Celts from Lanarkshire, viz.—(1) of clay- 
stone, 5} by 23 inches, oval in the cross section, one edge flattened, the 
butt broken, (2) of porphyritic stone, 63 by 4 inches, oval in cross section, 
butt slightly broken, and (3) of greenstone 44 by 22 inches, oval in cross 
section, from Culter ; (4) of claystone, 52 by 23 inches, from Hartree ; 
(5) of felstone, 43 by 22 from Winter Muir, Biggar ; (6) of felstone, 4 by 
24 inches, from Biggar Shiels; (7) of felstone, 44 by 24 inches, broken at 
edge, from East Mains; (8) of greenstone, 6? by 3 inches, and (9) of 
felstone, 34 by 1? inches, from St John’s Kirk, Roberton ; (10) of clay- 
stone, 42 by 2 inches, and (11) of claystone, 43 by 2# inches, from 
Kilbucho ; (12) of claystone, 53 by 24 inches, (13) of felstone, 54 by 2? 
inches, (14) of felstone, 4? by 2? inches, and (15) of felstone, 42 by 3 
inches, from Covington. 

2, Nine polished stone Celts, from 23 inches to 84 inches in length, 
localities unknown. 

3. Wedge-shaped Axe-Head of greenstone, 84 inches in length, 4 inches 
in breadth, and 22 inches in thickness, perforated by a hole for the handle, 
found at Aikbrae, near Culter, 

4, Eight flat Celts of Bronze, viz. (1) found near Biggar, 64 inches in 
length by 3 inches across the cutting face ; (2) found at Culter, 54 inches 
in length by 3} inches across the cutting face ; (3) 6 inches in length by 
4 inches across the cutting face, thin and wasted ; (4) 53 inches in length 
by 34 across the cutting face, thick, and straight across the butt ; (5) 5 
inches in length by 33 inches across the cutting face, the butt rounded 
and pierced with a small hole ; (6) 4 inches in length by 23 inches across 
the cutting face, the edge imperfect, and the butt broken ; (7) 44 inches 
in length by 1} inches across the face, with very slight flanges ; (8) 33 
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inches in length by 14 inches across the face, with rudimentary flanges, 
and the cutting edge expanding semicireularly. 

5. Thirteen flanged Celts or Palstaves, viz. (1) 64 inches in length by 
12 inches across the cutting face, and having a loop at one side, found at 
Aikbrae ; (2) 64 inches in length by 1? inches across the face, the flanges 
developed into triangular wing-like projections and hammered over on 
the shaft, found at Kerswell, parish of Carnwath ; (3) 54 inches in length 
by 24 inches across the face, having slight flanges and stop-ridge, battered 
and broken at the top; (4) 54 inches in length by 24 inches across the 
face, with flanges and well-marked stop-ridge ; (5) 55 inches in length by 
2% inches across the face, having slight flanges and stop-ridge, and a 
circular cavity in the middle of one side, found in Peeblesshire; (6) 54 
inches in length by 2 inches across the face, the flanges developed into 
triangular projections, and having a slight stop-ridge ; (7) 4} inches in 
length by 2 inches across the face, with well-marked flanges carried 
round the base of the shaft, the upper part broken; (8) 4} inches in 
length by 1 inches across the face, slender and thin in the blade, with 
slight flanges and stop-ridge ; (9) 44 inches in length by 2 inches across 
the face, with flanges and stop-ridge ; (10) 3? inches in length by 2 
inches across the face, with flanges and stop-ridge; (11) 4 inches in 
length by 2 inches across the face, the flanges carried round the base of 
the shaft; (12) 3} inches in length by 13 inches across the face, the 
flanges carried round the base of the shaft, the upper part broken ; (13) 
broken fragment of the blade of a large palstave, with side loop and 
ornament of three ribs meeting in a point below the stop-ridge. 

6. Nine socketed Celts, viz, (1) 44 inches in length by 24 inches 
across the cutting face, and with loop at the side, and three parallel ribs 
down the middle of the face, found at Hangingshaw, parish of Culter ; (2) 
5 inches in length by 24 inches across the face, with loop at the side, and 
ornamented with three raised parallel lines ending in circles, one down the 
middle and one down each side of the two faces of the instrument; (3) 
3% inches in length by 24 inches across the cutting face, with loop at the 
side, and ornamented by three raised parallel lines, one down the middle 
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and one down each side of the two faces of the instrument ; (4) 34 inches 
in length by 2 inches across the face, with loop at the side, and one raised 
rib round the collar ; (5) 3 inches in length by 24 across the face, plain, 
with loop, upper part broken at one side; (6) 3 inches in length by 24 
inches across the face, plain, with loop; (7) 31 inches in length by 2 
inches across the face, plain, the upper part of the side broken; (8) 2} 
inches in length by 1} inches across the face, with loop and three ribs 
round the collar; (9) 24 inches in length by 14 inches across the face, 
with loop at the side, and ornamented by three raised ribs in the middle 
of each face; (10) 1? inches in length by 14 inches acrogs the face, plain, 
with loop at the side. 

7. Five bronze Spear-Heads, viz., (1) 54 inches in length, with loops on 
the socket, and ornamented with bands of parallel lines, found at Douglas; 
(2) 5 inches in length, broken at the point, locality unknown; (3) 5} 
inches in length, with rivet-holes in the socket, found in the parish of 
Lanark ; (4) 4} inches in length, socket wanting, locality unknown ; (5) 
84 inches in length, with loops at the base of the blade, said to have been 
found in a cairn in the parish of Crawford, with the clay urn of drinking 
cup type and bronze ring, to be subsequently described. 

8. Two bronze leaf-shaped Swords, one 23 inches in length, the other 
204 inches in length, localities unknown. 

9, Four broken portions of the Blades of bronze Swords or Daggers. 

10. Eight Sepulchral clay Urns, viz., (1) urn of “ drinking cup” type, 6 
inches high and 54 inches diameter, and a bronze ring 122 inches diameter, 
found with it in a cairn in the parish of Crawford, Lanarkshire; (2) of 
“‘ food-vessel” type, 6% inches high, found under a small cairn at Dech- 
mounthill, parish of Cambuslang, Lanarkshire; (3) of ‘ food-vessel ” 
type, 43 inches high and 6 inches diameter, found under a tumulus at 
Rachan, near Biggar, Lanarkshire ; (4) fragment of one side of a cinerary 
Urn, about 64 inches diameter, ornamented with impressed markings, 
locality unknown, from Lanarkshire ; (5) small Urn of incense-cup type, 
imperfect, 1} inches high by 34 inches diameter, with two holes in one 
side and ornamented with a pattern of incised lines on the bottom, found 
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at Culter; (6) small cup-shaped Urn of reddish coloured clay, 24 inches 
high by 2? inches diameter, ornamented with incised lines and punctula- 
tions ; (7) fragments of a small cup-shaped Urn, found under a tumulus 
at Cauldchapel, parish of Lamington ; (8) small vessel of dark-coloured 
clay, probably a fabrication. 

11, Two stone Cups, one of steatite, 54 inches diameter, with handle, 
found in excavating the area of a circular structure of uncemented stones 
(probably a broch) near Killilan, in Lochalsh, Rosshire ; the other of 
hornblendic schist, 37 inches diameter. 

12. One stone Ball of greenstone 2? inches diameter, with six slightly 
projecting circular facets, found near Biggar. 

13. Ball of bronze, 14 inches in diameter, found at Walston, Lanarkshire. 
The two hemispheres are of different colour, the metal of the one being a 


Bronze Ball found at Walston. (Actual size.) 


light yellow and the other a dark copper colour. Each hemisphere has 
three circular discs, formed by incised spirals, the first convolution being 
almost circular, and then running with a much quicker curve to the 
centre. In the light-coloured hemisphere the spirals have a peculiar 
termination, closely resembling the zoomorphic endings of the spiral scrolls 
of the early Celtic manuscripts. In the dark-coloured hemisphere they 
terminate in circular endings. No similar example is known. 
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14. Three Arrow-Heads of flint, with barbs and stem, from Lanarkshire, 
viz., (1) of black flint, 1} inches in length, the point broken ; (2) of 
brownish flint, 1} inches in length, point, stem, and barbs broken ; (3) of 
greyish flint, 14 inches in length, barbs broken, 

15. Two worked Flakes of flint, 2 inches and 24 inches in length, from 
Lanarkshire. 

16, Eleven stone Whorls, from 2 inches to ¢ inch diameter, from 
Lanarkshire. 

17. Ring of Cannel Coal, 14 inch diameter, locality unknown, but 
probably from Lanarkshire. 

18, Three amber Beads, viz., (1) oval, 1 inch in length and { inch in 
its transverse diameter, (2) circular, § inch diameter, (3) circular, ? inch 
diameter, localities unknown, but probably from Lanarkshire. 

19. Large Bead of amber, 1? inches diameter, 3 inch in thickness, found 
on Bizziberry Hill, parish of Biggar. 

20. Oblong cylindrical Bead of jet 14 inch in length, 3 inch diameter, 
found on Bizziberry Hill, parish of Biggar. 

21. Oblongoval Stone of rock crystal, 13 inch in length, § inches in width, 
and # inch in height, in a setting of brass, with a loop at one end for 
ease A memorandum accompanying it, in Mr. Sim’s hand, states 
that it was purchased at Oban on 6th June 1851, from Duncan White, 
jeweller there, and that it was believed to be an amulet or charm stone. 
The memorandum also states, that it had been twenty years in Mr, 
White’s possession, and during that time he had met with nothing similar, 
excepta very fine one set in silver and encased with other red stones, for 
which he wanted a large sum. 

22. Six oblong Beads of jet and three of amber, varying from #? inch to 
an inch in length, perforated at right angles to the long diameter, and in 
shape mostly resembling stone hammers in miniature. They were found 
in a tumulus in Lanarkshire. 

23. Nine Beads of coloured or variegated glass, from } to $ inch diameter, 
found in various places in the neighbourhood of ce 

24. Two bronze Rings or Bracelets, 3 inches diameter, smooth « on the 
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inside, the outside ribbed transversely, locality unknown, but probably 
from France. 

25. Bronze Armlet, 34 inches diameter, formed of a wire } inch diameter, 
bent upon itself in the centre, and then coiled round so as to make one 
complete circle and about three-fourths of another. The locality is un- 
known, but probably from France. 

26. One twisted Tore of bronze, formed by wires spirally twisted and 
the ends recurved, It measures 44 inches in diameter. The locality is 
unknown, but probably from the Continent. 

27. Four plain bronze Rings, each 1 inch in diameter, from the collec- 
tion of the late Mr. Leckie of Paisley. Locality unknown. 

28. Part of a bronze Bridle, being the cheek-piece, with tag for a strap. 

29. Small figure of a Bull in bronze, 2 inches in length and 1 inch in 
height, said to have been found.on the farm of Bank, near Carnwath, 
Lanarkshire. 

30, Small harp-shaped Fibula of bronze, 2 inches in length, said to have 
been found on the farm of Bank, near Carnwath, along with the figure 
of a bull previously described. 

31. Three harp-shaped Fibule of bronze, varying from 24 to 1} inches 
in length, localities unknown, but probably from the Continent. 

32. One bow-shaped Fibula of bronze, 1? inches in length, with recurved 
zoomorphic ending, and the spiral twists of the pin incomplete, locality 
unknown, but probably from the Continent. 

33. One bow-shaped fibula of bronze, 24 inches in length, the pin 
entire, locality unknown. 

34, One bow-shaped Fibula of bronze, 1? inches in length, swelling in 
the middle of the curve. The inner side has been cut open, and there is 
inserted in the centre of the expanded part a casting in bronze or brass 
from an intaglio of a human head in high relief. A modern pin is also 
added. 

35 Bow-shaped and cruciform Fibula of Bronze, 24 inches in length, 
the transverse portion ending in knobs, of which one is wanting, locality 
unknown, but probably from the Continent, 
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36. Four dentated bronze Rings, from 1 to 14 inches in diameter, 
probably used as the armatures of an offensive implement: used like a 
mace. ‘Their localities are unknown. 

37. One penannular Brooch, formed of a bronze wire } inch thick, with 
recurved ends terminating in knobs. The pin, which is looped on the 
wire, does not extend beyond the width of the brooch. 
Locality unknown, but probably from the Continent. 

38. Small flat circular Brooch of Scottish form, 1% 
inch diameter. The pin and part of the flattened ring 
of the brooch are wanting, 

39. Three small penannular Brooches of bronze or 
brass, from 14 to 12 inches diameter, with zoomorphic 
endings and rudely incised ornament, presenting 
somewhat the appearance of inscriptions. Localities 
unknown, but probably from Southern Europe. 

40. Three semicircular fragments of Rings or Fibule 
of bronze, from 1 to 2 inches diameter. 

41. Bronze Pin, 4 inches in length, with a ring } 
inch diameter in the head of the pin. Locality un- 
known, but probably from Lanarkshire (see woodcut). 

42. Scottish Key of brass, 32 inches in length, with 
pipe and wards and open bow handle, found at Boghall 
Castle. 

43. Ancient Key of brass, 3 inches in length, with 
flat handle, pierced by a hole for suspension, short 


pipe and double wards, and having four. pins pro- 


jecting from one side of the wards. 
44, Small brass Lock of a box or casket, 14 inch 


square. : F 
=e 5 Bronze Pin, 4 inches 
45. Five fragments of bone Pins, the largest 4 iy length. ’ (Actual 


inches in length. size.) 
46. Three small tobacco Pipes, from Covington Tower. 


47. One iron tobacco Pipe, 4 inches in length, probably from Ireland. 
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a x 2 9: = (1 jnehes 
48. Lion-shaped Ewer of brass, 12 inches in length and 14} inches 
; ee ; , 
high, the handle formed in the similitude of an animal, and a stag’s head 
protruding from the breast, between the horns of which is a round open- 


ing as if for a spigot, the perforation of which seems not to have been 


Lion Ewer of Brass, 14§ inches high. 


completed. It has a small square aperture closed by a lid, moving on a 
hinge, on the top of the head. 

49, Lion-shaped Ewer of brass, 11 inches in length and 114 inches 
high, the handle formed in the similitude of an animal as in the last 
example, but treated with more conventionality. The spout protrudes 
from the mouth of the lion, and there is a small square opening closed 
by a lid with a hinge on the top of the head. 
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These Ewers were exhibited to the Society at the meeting of December 
9, 1878, and are described and figured with others of the same character 
in the Proceedings of that date (New Series, vol. i. pp. 52, 53). 


Lion Ewer of Brass, 114 inches high. 


Oy 


50. Three small circular cast Bells, viz., (1) 5} inches high, 33 
diameter at the mouth, with a border of fleurs de ls, and the handle 
formed of two small figures, back to back ; (2) 24 inches high and 2} 
inches diameter at the mouth, bearing the inscription I0HANNES 
AFINEA 1554 Me FEcIT; said to have been found in Kirkwall 
Cathedral ; (3) small plain Bell, 2 inches high and 2 inches in diameter, 
from the collection of the late Mr Leckie, Paisley ; (4) Burmese Bell, 44 
inches high, 3 inches diameter at the mouth. 

51. Small iron Bell, 34 inches high, somewhat quadrangular in shape, 
inches by 1 inch at the top and 3? inches by 1{ at the mouth, said to 


9 


1 
“4 
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have been found in Perthshire, without specification of locality. It differs 
from the ecclesiastical bells in being flatter and more clumsily made, in 
having the loop handle of iron placed transversely instead of longitudinally 
on the top, and in the absence of any traces of a coating of bronze. 

52. Seven three-legged Cooking Pots of brass, from 11 inches high and 
91 across the mouth to 6 inches in height and 5 inches across the mouth, 
said to have been found in different parts of Lanarkshire. 

53. Four tripod Ewers of brass, with handle and spout, from 10 inches 
in height. 

54. Flagon or Jug of brass, with loop handle, found near Walston, 
Lanarkshire. 

55. Small circular Highland Brooch in silver, 24 inches diameter, 
ornamented with scrolls and triangles of hatched lines, much worn. On 
the back are the initials A M G. 

56. Circular Highland Brooch in silver and niello, 3 inches diameter, 
with engraved circles of chequered spaces and foliaceous scrolls, the circles 
surrounded by bands of niello, and the interspaces between the circles 
filled with the usual anchor-like device. On the back are incised the 
initials D M‘K and M M‘D, and the date 1777. 

57. Circular Highland Brooch in silver and niello, 34 inches diameter, 
ornamented with four circles of engraved geometrical patterns, and having 
engraved foliaceous scrolls in the interspaces between the circles. Each 
of the circles is surrounded by a narrow band in niello, and in the inter- 
spaces are the usual anchor-like devices. On the back are incised the 
initials H M‘P, and the date 1766. 

58. Circular Highland Brooch of brass, 33 inches diameter, engraved 
with a running pattern of foliaceous scroll-work. The back of the 
brooch is divided by incised lines into spaces, forming the device of a 
six-rayed star. 

59. Circular Highland Brooch of brass, 3} inches diameter, ornamented 
with patterns of interlaced work, and circles filled with geometric patterns, 
much defaced. 


60. Cast in brass of large circular Highland Brooch, 6 inches diameter, 
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ornamented with circles filled with interlaced work, and the interspaces 
with engraved foliaceous patterns. Each circle is surrounded by a border 
of pierced circular holes about } inch diameter and nearly } inch apart, 
and a quartette of larger pierced circles is placed in the centres of the 
interspaces. The brooch also has borders of similar pierced work. 

61. Small circular concave Brooch of brass, 24 inches diameter, orna- 
mented with engraved foliage and fret. 

62. Flat Highland Powder Horn, 9? inches in length, engraved on 
one side in alternate bands of geometrical and interlaced ornament, and 
having on the upper part the initials D M‘C, and the date 1682, The 
reverse side of the horn has a band of oblique lines, a band of chequered 
ornament, and a circle with a~hexafoil enclosed. 

63. Two Highland Pistols of steel, with ram’s horn butts, the stock 
inlaid with scroll-work in silver. One bears the name of the maker, 
Alexander Campbell, probably one of the Campbells, who were makers of 
pistols at Doune towards the end of the last century. The other bears 
on a silver oval inlaid in the butt of the stock the motto ALTERA MERCES 
round a device consisting apparently of a shepherd’s crook supported by 
crossed staves, / 

64, Highland Dirk, the handle carved with interlaced work, the blade 
refurbished, length of blade 13 inches, of handle 3% inches. The dirk 
has a leather sheath, brass-mounted, and with side-sheaths for knife and 
fork, the handles of which are also carved with interlaced work, and 
mounted with brass, 

65. Seven basket-hilted Swords, one with an Andrea Ferrara blade. 

66. Two two-handed Swords, 3 feet 4 inches in length. 

67. Eight Swords of various character. 

68. Two Indian and two other Daggers. 

69. One Battle-Axe, one Halbard, and twelve Pike-Heads. 

70. One Flint-lock Musket, two Horse Pistols, two Gauntlets, one 
Shield. 

71. One set of Branks, one pair of Thumbikins, two pairs of Fetter- 
locks, and three pairs of Fetters. 
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72. Two carved Distaffs, three Spindles and Whorls, a Hand-Reel and 
Rippling Comb. 

73. Three Bridle-Bits (two broken), six Spurs, one brass Stirrup and 
two of iron, seven Horse Shoes, one Pillion. 

74. Three Buckles, two Keys, and twelve miscellaneous Articles of 
bronze or brass. 

75. Two Walking-Sticks (one stated to have been Alexander Selkirk’s) ; 
one brass Tobacco-box. 

76. Three Snuff-boxes, one ivory Box, and carved ivory Nutmeg 
Grater. 

77, Two Seals, four Knives, and a pair of Spectacles. 

78. Six Padlocks, two Door Locks, three large old Keys. 

79. One iron Door Rasp, two Thumb Snecks, and the Hinge of the 
Gate of the Nether Bow Port, Edinburgh. 

80. One Mason’s Iron, one Hammer, one Hammer Adze, three Axes 
of iron, one Candle-bracket, one Apprentice’s Lantern. 

81. Two Scottish Dishes, one brass Dish, three pewter Dishes, two 
pewter Flagons, one small earthenware Can. 

82. One carved Chair, one three-legged Stool, one carved pair of 
Bellows, and two Clocks. 
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NOTICE OF THE COURT BOOK OF THE BAILIE COURT OF DUNROSS- 
NESS, SANDWICK, AND CUNNINGSBURGH, SHETLAND, 1731-1735; 
WITH A STATEMENT OF ITS CONTENTS. By GEORGE HUNTER 
THOMS, SHERIFF OF CAITHNESS, ORKNEY, AND SHETLAND, F.S.A, Scor. 


The MS. Book exhibited was discovered at the re-arrangement of our 
records after they were transferred to the New Sheriff Court-House in 
Lerwick. It is the Minute-Book of a Bailie Court of Dunrossness, 
Sandwick, and Cunningsburgh, in Zetland, from 1731 to 1735. Heritable 
jurisdictions were not abolished until 1747 by the Act 20 Geo. IT. ¢, 43, 
and therefore this may have been the Court either of a Barony of 
Rtegality or a plain Barony. I have attempted to find out whether any 
such barony ever existed, but the only information I could obtain was 
from Colonel Balfour of Balfour, an undoubted authority, and he said 
that there was such a Barony, but whether of Regality or not he could 
not say. Another difficulty is created by the use of the word 
“‘Stembord.” |The Stembord is always called after the Court is lawfully 
fenced, and before the Country Acts are read over. We have in the 
book the records of sixty-five criminal and quas?/ criminal trials, and in 
twenty-nine there are aquittals. The great bulk of the cases recorded 
are “ mutual riots.” In the second case the defender’s oath was admitted 
to prove the case against him, and in the third the trial went on though 
the accused was not present, but out of the country. In the eighth 
recorded case, not only is there a reference to the accused’s oath, which 
results in his being found not guilty, but as he did “give needless trouble 
to the Court,” he was fined forty shillings Scots, ‘to be paid to ye fiscall 
of Court.” Fines are the only punishment meted out, and they are all to 
be paid to the Procurator-Fiscal. As officials in those days had no 
salaries, this was the source from which judge, fiscal, and clerk were paid. 
In the ninth case (and there only), besides a fine, the accused was ordained 
to find caution “for Keeping his Matie’s peace to y® Lieges under y® 
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pain of ten pounds Scots or imprisonment.” In one capital case (No 10), 
and on the serious charge of “Stealing Corn,” the Bailie remits to the 
Judge Competent ; while in other two cases (Nos. 63 and 65), there are 
remits to the Kirk Session and Commissary. The keeping of unlawful 
dogs (No. 15), as well as the keeping an insufficient dog (No. 32) are 
among the crimes tried by the Bailie. In the thirty-first case the Fiscal 
charges Simon Malcolmson with calling Laurence Smith a thief, but 
while Malcolmson is assoilzied from the complaint in all time coming, the 
Bailie, “in regard y® st Simon Malcolmson hath succumbed in his 
probation, and by his calumny and slander hath injured y® s¢ Laur. 
Smith in his good name and reputation ; Thirfor fines and amerciats y® 
said Simon Malcolmson in y® sum of ten pounds Scots.” This case pales, 
however, before another (No. 52), in which a Cunningsburgh man gets 
into trouble through taking home a foal from the cliff, “most un- 
warrantably and illegally at his own hand, and without any person 
present.” Laurence Barn had had a mare and foal on these cliffs, and 
having got the concourse of the Procurator-Fiscal, he brings a complaint 
against Alister Nineanson, on the narrative that “it is highly presumable 
that the said foal belongs to the complainer, and ought to be restored to 
him accordingly.” The Bailie, after evidence led, fines Alister Nineanson 
in ten pounds Scots, and further “finds by the sds Depositions the foal to 
pertain to neither purst nor def" and yrfor decerns and adjudges the same 
to pertain to ye fiscall of Court for behoof yrof.” 

[On remarks on this paper being called for, Mr. Gilbert Goudie, F.S. A. 
Scot., submitted that this Book was the record of the doings not of a 
Baron Bailie, but of a Parochial or Parish Bailie, a functionary whose 
existence in Zetland at this time was undoubtedly proved. Dunrossness, 
Sandwick, and Cunningsburgh were an united parish at the date of the 
Trials, and continue to be so. And he exhibited a commission to a 
parish Bailie (the successor of the old Scandinavian Under Foud), granted 
by George Scott of Giblestoune, designed as “ Stewart principall, Jus- 
ticiare, and Admiral of Orkney and Zetland,” in favor of Gilbert Olasone 
of Hesburgh, to act as Bailie for the parish of Northmavine ; dated at 
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Scalloway, 2nd Sept. 1671. This document prescribes the powers and 
duties of the parish Bailie almost precisely as these are exemplified in the 
Court Book submitted by Sheriff Thoms.'] 


Tk: 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL REMAINS EXISTING UPON 
ST. SERF’S ISLAND, LOCHLEVEN, Ar 6ru Juty 1881. By ANDREW 
KERR, Esq., AncuiTect, F.S.A. Scor. 


This paper is prepared at the special request of the late Dr. David 
Laing, who, in the course of examining historical papers relating to the 
ecclesiastical establishments formerly existing upon the island, considered 
it important that a careful examination should be made of the ruined 
buildings and other remains, recording the result, in evidence of accom- 
modation having existed to the extent set forth in the several documents. 

The first journey to Lochleven was undertaken on Thursday the 11th 
October 1877. Dr. Laing and I left Edinburgh by the 9.40 a.m. train 
for Leslie, in Fife, and were met by the Rev. Dr. Campbell of Balmerino, 
Mr. A. Laing, F.S.A., of Newburgh, and Mr. Hodgson, Cupar. As it was 
snowing heavily, we proceeded in covered conveyances to the sluices 
which drain Lochleven, and found waiting the Rev. Mr. Peters, 
Kinross ; Mr. Robert Burns Begg, Factor on Kinross Estate; and Mr. 
David Marshall of Kinross. The storm, with driving sleet, had now 
increased to such an extent, that it was not without hesitation and 
some delay that the boatmen were induced to venture from the shore. On 
reaching St. Serf’s Island, now extending to fully 90 acres, the property 
of Sir Graham Montgomery, Bart., it was found that, under the direction 
of Mr. Alexander Laing, F.S.A., and the careful personal superintendence 
of Mr. Burns Begg, F.S.A., and Mr David Marshall, F.S.A., excava- 


1 Mr Thoms and Mr Goudie have, it is understood resolved to print the interesting 
documents to which they have referred, along with some other Shetland documents, in 
a separate volume as the best way of making them accessible to local and other 
antiquaries. 
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tions had previously been made all around and within the ruins. These 
disclosed a large extent of the remains of buildings, which we carefully 
inspected ; also the remains of two bodies, which had been interred 
in one grave near the centre of the area of the small chapel, one of 
the bodies being about three feet under the surface and the other about 
two feet below it. All that remained in form of the under one was the 
bowl of the skull and the lower jaw ; the bones of the other were in a 
good state of preservation, the skull showing a low receding brow. Both 
had been buried without coffins, being laid upon their back, with their 
faces towards the east. The lower body was laid at full length, but the 
upper one had the knees drawn up towards the breast, and the hands in 
close proximity to the feet. These were the only traces of interments 
within the walls of the chapel.!. The only other articles found were a 
few broken slates and rusty nails, which had been used in the roof of 
the building, with some leaden work of the windows, and fragments of 
rude pottery. Mr. Burns Begg read a most carefully prepared paper, 
narrating the nature and date of the excavations, and positions where the 
various articles were found, for which he was most heartily thanked. 
Although the sleet continued to drive with great violence, the party, 
under the shelter of a wall, gave a hearty demonstration in memory of 
Prior Andro Wynton, and towards the health of his distinguished 
biographer, Dr. David Laing, thereafter returning to Leslie, to enjoy 
the hospitality of its chief magistrate, Mr. Charles Anderson of 
Fettyhill. 

A few days afterwards Dr, Laing expressed a wish that we should 
repeat our visit as privately as possible upon an early day, and at the 

1 The undermost skeleton was suggested to be the remains of St. Ronan, prior 
of St. Serfs, who is supposed to have been interred in the chapel there. The 
upper skeleton was supposed to be that of Bishop Grahame of St. Andrews, who 
was interred in the chapel in 1478, but of course there is no evidence sufficient for 
the identification of either of the burials. The remains had been carefully secured 
in a deal box, by Messrs. Begg and Marshall, at the time they were first discovered, 
and were relaid in the spot where they had been found. This box was disinterred in 


our presence, and we carefully examined the bones, placed them in separate boxes, 
and again buried them in the spot where they were discovered. 
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same time inspect the site of the old church at Port Moak, he having 
ascertained that this was part of the establishment which had existed 
upon St. Serf’s Island, and possibly he hoped to find something relating 
to it there. If time permitted, he also wished to visit Lochleven Castle, 
but engagements from time to time prevented this intention being 
carried out, and in the summer of 1878, he requested, in the event of his 
not being able to accompany me, that I should complete the examinations. 
He died upon the 18th October 1878. 

Before revisiting the island, I referred to several notices of it, extract- 
ing the following memoranda relating to dates and buildings which might 
apply to the existing remains. 

The Registry of the Priory of St. Andrews states that in the year 
842, Brude, son of Dergard, the last of the Pictish Kings, bestowed the 
island of Lochleven upon God, St. Servan, and the Kelidean hermits 
dwelling there in conventual devotions. The Scvti-Monasticon states 
that they lived in separate cells at Lochleven, but ultimately the Culdee 
establishments possessed a refectory, dormitory, and chapel, and were 
required to use the parish cemetery for interments; possibly their own 
yard was regarded as the “desert” in which their own eremites, according 
to rule, should dwell. About the year 930, during the rule of Abbot 
Ronan, the Culdees gave up their island to the Bishop of St Andrews, on 
condition that he should find them in food and raiment, and they had a 
grant of a church from each of the three bishops who ruled the See of 
St. Andrews between 1040 and 1093. <A church, St. Mary’s, situated 
on St. Serf’s Island, replaced a house of Culdees founded in 838, and 
dedicated to St. Mary. It was granted to St. Andrews Cathedral, and 
Bishop Benham consecrated a new church to SS, Stephen and Moac, on 
21st August 1243. It appears that the fate of the Culdees was sealed 
about 1145, when King David declared that he had given and granted 
to the Canons of St. Andrews the island of Lochleven, that they might 
establish canonical order there. The Canons regular, who came in place 
of the Culdees in 1145, continued till the Reformation, probably 1567, 
when the monastery of St. Serf was deserted. In reference to Dr. Laing’s 
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remarks, previously noticed, regarding the old church of Port Moak, Mr. 
David Marshall of Kinross, who is now engaged upon a history of that 
county, pointed out from some charters that the monastery of St. Serf 
upon an island in Lochleven, and the church at Port Moak upon the 
mainland, comprised one and the same establishment, but some confusion 
had arisen in more recent descriptions, making them appear as separate 
institutions. The monastery proper was upon the island of St. Serf, but 
a small chapel and burying ground existed at Port Moak, in connection 
with the monastery, for the convenience of the inhabitants upon the 
mainland. The venerable chapel has been entirely taken down, and only 
three of the old monuments remain in the graveyard, the others having 
been removed to the modern burying-ground surrounding the new 
parish church, about half a mile distant, first used in 1722, but the 
church itself was removed about 1660, and rebuilt in 1832. 

On the afternoon of 5th July 1881, I met Mr. Burns Begg at Kinross, 
and read over his very carefully-kept memoranda of the excavations, 
made in 1877, and those carried out since, all of which he pointed out 
upon the island on the following day. I cannot speak too favourably of 
the facilities which Mr. Burns Begg gave, not only personally, but in 
bringing some of the workmen who made the excavations, and especially 
one who was engaged in the several works since some years previous to 
1830, 

The island of St. Serf contains about 90 acres, and is composed chiefly 
of gravel and sand, with a dressing of mould over the surface. It rises in 
the middle to about 40 feet, being highest towards the east end, where 
the ecclesiastical building remains are situated. On the north side there 
was a bay extending inwards, known in former times as the Pond of the 
Inch, and to which tradition points as a place where the boats of the 
monks found sheltered mooring, and which was also frequented by pike 
during the spawning season. The distance to the opposite shore is about a 
quarter of a mile, and the site of old Portmoak church or chapel is fully a 
quarter of a mile further inland from the shore. Upon the northern 
slope of the island there is an extensive excavation, about 100 yards long, 
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flat in the bottom, and sloping gradually upwards all round to a height of 
about 10 feet. It is sheltered on every side, and a view cannot be 
obtained of the loch by a person standing upon the level surface at the 
bottom. Michael Bruce, the poet, in a letter, dated 7th December 1766, 
describes it as not unlike a bowling-green, and can give no guess as to the 
use of it. He refers to ruins, and the stones of a little house which stands 
in it. As there is no naturally sheltered place upon the island, this site 
may have been formed for the separate cells described as having been 
occupied by the early Kelidean hermits. 

In 1830, sluices were constructed at the east end of the loch, and other 
works executed to give a larger supply of water to the mills, which had the 
effect of lowering the surface of the loch 44 feet, and enlarging the island 
to its present area. This also led to its improvement for grazing and 
agricultural purposes. About 1834 the old chapel was roofed over, and 
a fireplace and window introduced, adapting it as a shepherd’s house. A 
cattle shed was also added to the north side, as shown in Mr, Drummond’s 
accurate sketch (fig. 1), published in the Society’s Proceedings for 1862. 

On again referring to Michael Bruce’s letter of 1766, 116 years ago, 
we have a description of the monastic remains as they then appeared. 
Speaking of the island, he says, “The middle or highest part of it is 
covered with ruins. The foundations are visible enough, and it seems to 
have been a very large building. The whole is divided into a great 
many little squares, from which it appears not an unplausible conjecture 
that not only a church, as they tell us, but a monastery had stood in it.” 
The description of the site as it appeared in 1830, given by the work- 
men engaged upon the recent clearing and excavations, coincides with 
that of Michael Bruce. 

About the time of building the cattle shed, the large heap of loose 
stones was removed from the island to the mainland, to erect a wall ex- 
tending in a north-east direction from the side of the loch. A consider- 
able quantity of dark mould was also removed from the ground around 
the chapel, to form a surface to the portion reclaimed at the water’s edge 
and the pond of the Inch, now left dry. In doing so it was discovered, 
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from the quantity of human remains disclosed, that the ground to the 
south and west of the old chapel had been used as a burying-ground, the 
bodies having been laid east and west; but the remains were so far 
decayed that no complete skeleton was found, and the larger bones, after 
being exposed, soon fell to pieces. In Mr. Annan’s paper, read to the 
Society in 1862, he notices “that on the east side of the chapel a belt of 
hewn stone laid regularly in a square from corner to corner was dis- 
covered.” This appears to have been the foundation course of the 
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Fig. 1. The Chapel on St. Serf’s Island, Lochleven, adapted as a Shepherd’s House. 
(From a Drawing by James Drummond.) 


chancel, now removed. On further digging, it was discovered that the, 
inside dimensions were 13 feet 6 inches long by 9 feet wide, divided 
longitudinally and across, by thin stone walls into four graves, in which 
were found nine complete human skeletons. There were no indications 


of coffins, but at the head of each thin stones had been placed on either 
side. 
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The roof and other modern additions having now been removed, it 
stands in the same condition as it did about 1830. In order to show it 
distinctly, I have prepared plans (see fig. 2), elevations, and details of it 
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Fig. 2. Ground Plan of Chapel showing Site of Chancel. 


form actual measurements. The style of the masonry and the impost mould- 
ing of the west arch (see figs. 3, 4), show that it has beena plain building 
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Fig. 3. Style of Building, and South and West Elevations of Chapel. 
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of the early Romanesque or Norman period, probably the eleventh century, 
and may be one of those churches stated to have been erected between 
1040 and 1093.° The dimensions of the chancel have been already 
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noticed. The nave is 21 feet 6 inches long and 14 feet 6 inches wide 
inside; what remains of walls are only 9 feet high, semicircular arches 
now built up appear at each end, the eastern one giving access to the 
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Fig. 4. Details and Mouldings. 


chancel, and the other at the west end opening into a porch or 
other apartment, now taken down. Diggings have been made, but they 
disclose no foundations, or trace of building, the square window on the 
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south is not original, as the lines of a circular-headed window can be 
traced upon the inside face of the wall. The niche beside the door, and 
the holy water stoup inside (fig. 4), appear also to be of a later period. 

About twenty-five yards west from the chapel, the groundhas been care- 
fully opened, showing the extent of the remaining foundations of the old 
walls and the tracks of the others, which enabled the accompanying block 
plan of the monastic buildings to be prepared (see fig. 5). Some details 
were also exposed, which indicate that they may belong to about the 
thirteenth century ; but from their irregular form, it is probable that the 
whole may not have been erected at the same time. 

The plan now exhibited represents an area of about 650 superficial 
yards, exclusive of the chapel, which is 
sufficient to provide accommodation to the 
extent indicated by the ancient docu- 
ments relating to the monastery. The 
two burying-grounds required also by an- 
cient rule are provided here, the one upon 
St. Serf’s Island, and the other upon the 
mainland at Port Moak. It is gratifying 
to state, that from the interest taken 
in these remaias by the proprietor, Sir 
Graham Montgomery, they are carefully 
protected and maintained in a good state 
of preservation. 

The stones used in the building are said 
to have been brought from Nivingston Lota ey 
Quarry, near the Village of Cleish, situated Fig. 5. nee ae part of 
at a short distance from the south shore 
of the Loch. On my remarking to the workmen the great expense and 
danger in bringing them by boat, I was promptly met with the reply, 
that they did not see that there was either the one or the other, because 
when they took the old stones from St. Serf’s to the north shore, they 
got them all ready, and when the loch was frozen over, placed them on 
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sledges, and took them rapidly across ; and they believed, that when the 
stones were brought here and also to build the castle on the other island, 
they were taken in the same manner. 


Extract from a Letter by Michael Bruce (poct), Kinross, to Mr. David Pearson, Easter 
Balgedie, dated December 7, 1766. Communicated by Mr. David Marshall 
of Kinross. 


“On the day before St. Lukes fair in Kinross, I made a voyage to the Inch 
of Lochleven, that being the time you know at which they bring the cattle out 
of it. The middle and highest part of it is covered with ruins. The founda- 
tions are visible enough, and it seems to have been a very large building. The 
whole is divided into a great many little squares, from which it appears not 
an unplausible conjecture that not only a church, as they tell us, but a 
monastery, had stood in it. 

“To the westward of this, and in the lower ground, a deep cyke in the form 
ofa trench is cut in the north and east sides of a plain piece of ground, not 
unlike a bowling-green. I can give no guess for the use of this, though it 
evidently appears to be the work of art. I sought among the ruins and among 
the stones of the little house which stands on it, for some marks or inscriptions, 
but to no purpose, I could find nothing further to assist my conjectures. I 
would have examined (a word wanting in the MSS.), had not the fishers been 
in such a hurry to be gone. They who consider it in no other view than as 
capable of feeding a dozen or fourteen cattle, when their work was over, would 
not stay a minute longer, had it been to discover the great toe of St. Moag, 
who is buried there. My descriptions of it in the poem ‘ Lochleven’ (which by 
the way is now finished) runs thus— 


“ Fronting where Gairney pours its silent stream 
Into the lake, an island lifts its head 
Grassy and wild,” &e. 


+» 
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III. 


NOTES ON A DISPENSATION FOR THE MARRIAGE OF JOHANNA 
BEAUFORT WITH THE BLACK KNIGHT OF LORN. By JOSEPH BAIN, 
F.S.A. Scor. 


[Having submitted this paper to the highest official authority in Scotland on 
all questions of genealogy, the Lyon King at Arms, that learned gentlemen 
has, with his usual courtesy, informed the writer that some years ago, when 
going through the Scottish dispensations in Andrew Stuart’s History, and 
Father Theiner’s Monumenta (in which last collection the present dispensation 
is not however included, he had come to the conclusion that, notwithstanding 
the error in the Queen’s surname, she and her second husband were un- 
doubtedly the persons meant ; and that he has given effect to this opinion in 
the preface to the fifth volume of the Exchequer Rolls of Scotland, which was 
finished last July, though the publication of the volume has been delayed for 
various reasons, for which he is not responsible. Mr. Burnett adds, that after 
coming to that conclusion, he found Mr. Riddell had also latterly become 
aware of the fact, as appears in one of his note-books in the Advocates’ Library, 
and likewise on the margin of his copy of Andrew Stuart’s History, which last 
was transferred to that library only since the death of the late Karl of 
Crawford and Balcarres, under his lordship’s munificent bequest. Mr. Burnett 
also thinks that Mx, Riddell’s omission to notice the matter in his Stewartiana 
probably arose from the fact that his main object in referring to this and other 
dispensations was to illustrate the effect of bona and mala fides. 

It is thus quite clear that the interesting point already settled by Mr. Riddell 
and Mr. Burnett, by an independent process of inductive reasoning, has been 
accidentally placed beyond doubt by the writer’s discovery of the correct 
Vatican transcript]. 


The late Mr. Alexander Sinclair, who had a great liking for Scottish 
family history, contributed, in 1871, to Mr. J. G. Nichols’ Herald und 
Genealogist, vol. vi. p. 589, a paper, styled “ Notices of Ancient Scotch 
Families with regard to Kili? Carnales. Chapter I.—The Lords of Lorn.” 
He there pointed out, on the authority of a charter by King Robert IL. 
(cited in Origines Parvchiales Scotie, vol. ii. pp. 110-11, from the Argyle 
charter chest) that the Black Knight was not the son of Jonet, daughter 
and heiress of John of Lorn, as had been previously supposed ; but that 
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the Lorn inheritance had been acquired by his father Sir John Stewart 
of Innermeath, by what lawyers call a singular title, from his brother 
Sir Robert Stewart of Schanbothy, who had married the heiress, 

In 1388 the two brothers had made an exchange of lands; Sir Robert 
and his wife Jonet of Lorn, becoming owners of Durisdeer, Rosyth, and 
other lowland properties ; while Sir J ohn Stewart became Lord of Lorn 
territorially, without any of the blood of its old Celtic lords, And thus 
his son, the Black Knight, was not the son but the nephew of Jonet of 
Lorn. But in the beginning of this century this piece of evidence was 
not known, and the supposed relationship of James I. and the Black 
Knight, through their descent from half-sisters, the Princesses Marjory and 

Matilda, daughters of Robert I, brought them within the forbidden 
degrees of consanguinity, and would have invalidated the Queen 
Dowager’s second marriage to Sir James Stewart without a papal dispen- 
sation, the Queen being related by affinity to the cousin of her first 
husband. In the Roxburghe case (in 1822), in which the learned John 
Riddell was the Duke’s counsel, his object was to prove that “ filius 
carnalis ” meant a bastard son, and thus invalidate the pedigree of General 
Ker of Littledean, who opposed the Duke, one of the General’s ancestors 
being styled “ carnalis.” Cases of the epithet occurring were sought for, 
and among others, it was discovered that on one occasion John Stewart, 
Earl of Athol, the eldest son of the Queen Dowager’s second marriage 
with the Black Knight, had been styled “carnal.” Mr. Riddell therefore 
argued that this signified his illegitimacy, and arose from there having 
been no papal dispensation,—none, in fact, ever having been produced. 
The case, however, was decided against the Duke, on special grounds, 
which were held to obviate the supposed illegitimacy of General Ker’s 
ancestor. And Mr. Sinclair, after rejoicing in the defeat of Mr. Riddell, 
with whom it may be observed he had had some genealogical controversies, 
which were very frequent in the first half of the present century, remarked 
that there was no disability whatever, that “the baseless fabric was only 
a vision of its builder, the author [Mr Riddell]; and the Queen 
Dowager was free to marry Sir James; and the Earl of Athol and his 
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descendants are deprived of the blood of Isaac and Bruce, that singular 
mésalliance for those ancient times,! but thereby escape a taint of four 
centuries ago, recently attempted to be fastened upon them.” Mr Sinclair 
adds some interesting particulars respecting the eldest son of the marriage, 
John Stewart—his receiving the Earldom of Athol from his uterine 
brother James II., and his own marriages, (1) to Margaret, the heiress of 
the elder line of the Douglases, and (2) to Eleanor St Clair, a daughter of 
the House of Orkney and Caithness. But he cannot have rightly read 
the following papal dispensation ; and even Mr. Riddell for a time seems 
to have overlooked it. 


Ann, IX. epist. pag. 232. liber vi. Tom. vi. Ex Regesto litterarum 
secretarum. 


Eugenius iv, &c. .. Venerabili fratri. . Episeopo Dunkelden,? salutem, 
&c. Oblate nobis nuper pro parte dilecti filij nobilis viri Jacobi Stewart 
et dilecte in Xpo’ filie nobilis mulieris Johanne Bewford? Sancte Andree 
diocesis petitionis series continebat, quod ipsi olim ignorantes se tertio et 
tertio, ac quarto et quarto, necnon tertio et quarto, consanguinitatis et 
affinitatis gradibus se esse coniunctos, credentes id sibi licere matri- 
monium invicem per verba legittime de presenti eorum‘ [coram] certis 
testibus clandestine contraxerunt, ac postmodum cum ad eorum notitiam 
devenisset, quod insimul ut prefertur prefatis consanguinitatis et 
affinitatis gradibus coniuncti erant, matrimonium ipsum per carnalem 
copulam consumarunt. Cum autem sicut eodem petitio subiungebat ipsi 
Jacobus et Johanna in huiusmodi sic contracto matrimonio remanere 


1 This refers to the ‘“‘mean marriage” of Matildis, daughter of the great Robert de 
Brus, to an esquire Thomas Isaac. Jonet of Lorn was the grand-daughter of this 
marriage. j 

2 James Kennedy, nephew of James I., was at this time Bishop of Dunkeld. 
—Keith. 

3 ‘ Berrford ” in Andrew Stuart’s History, p. 443, where the name in the title of 
the dispensation is printed ‘‘ Bureford.” 

4 So in transcript. 
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nequeant, dispensatione super hoe ap’lica non obtenta, et si divortium fieret 
inter eos exinde dissensiones at scandala inter eorum amicos et parentes 
possent verisimiliter exoriri, ipsaque Johanna propterea remaneret 
perpetuo diffamata, pro parte ipsorum Jacobi et Johanne nobis fuit 
humiliter supplicatum, ut eis super hoc de absolutionis debite beneficio, 
ab excomunicationis sententia, quam propterea incurrerunt de oportune 
dispensationis gratia providere misericorditer dignaremur. Nos igitur 
qui salutem querimus singulorum, et inter Christi fideles libenter pacis 
et quietis commoda procuramus, cupientes prefatis dissensionibus et 
scandalis quantum cum Deo possumus salubriter obviare, huiusmodi 
supplicationibus inclinati, fraternitati tue, de quo in hiis et aliis gerimus 
in Domino fiduciam specialem, cum ipsi Jacobus et Johanna ordinarium 
suum! habeant in hac parte suspectum per ap'lica scripta committimus et 
mandamus, quatinus si est ita prefatis Jacobo et Johanna separatis ab 
invicem ad tempus, de quo tibi videbitur expedire, eos ab huiusmodi 
excomunicationis sententia, quam propter premissa incurrisse noscuntur 
auctoritate nostra absolvas in forma ecclesie consueta, iniunctis eis inter 
alia sub virtute luramenti per eos prestandi, quod similia decetero non 
committant, nec facientibus prebeant auxilium, consilium vel favorum, ac 
pro modo culpe penitentia salutari, et alia que de iure fuerint iniungenda. 
Et demum si tibi expediens videatur quod huiusmodi sit dispensatio con- 
cedenda, super quo tuam conscentiam? oneramus cum ipsis Jacobo et 
Johanna, ut impedimentis, que ex consanguinitate vel affinitate huius- 
modi proveniunt non obstantibus, matrimonium invicem de novo libere 
contrahere, et in eo postquam contractum fuerit licite remanere valeant 
auctoritate ap’lica dispenses, prolem susceptam, si qua est, et suscipiendam 
ex eis, legittimam nuntiando. Volumus quod ille ex predictis Jacobo et 
Johanna, qui vite superstis fuerit perpetuo remaneat innuptus. Datum 
Florentie anno Incarnationis Dominice Millesimo, quadringentesimo 
tricesimonono, undecimo Kalendas Octobris, Pontificatus nostri Anno 
nono, [21 Sept. 1439]. 


1 Henry Wardlaw, Bishop of St. Andrews, 1404-1440.—Keith. 
2 So in transcript. 
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This remarkable document was lately observed by me casually in look- 
ing through with another object, vol. xxx. of a fine collection of transcripts 
from the Vatican Archives,! which seemto have been made with great care 
by Italian copyists. On noticing it, I at once saw from the date that it 
must refer to the Queen Dowager and Sir James Stewart, and felt sure 
that it could not have escaped the researches of the historian of the House 
of Stewart.2 Nor has it, for it is given by him at the reference below. 
But the papal clerk employed* has mistaken the Queen’s name, and read it 
simply Johanna “ Berrford,” and under this commonplace form Mr. Stuart 
failed tv recognise the royal “ Beaufort.” And as is well known in these 
papal letters titles of dignity are not always given, often merely the parties’ 
names, the Queen has hitherto passed unobserved. Even Mr. Riddell, on 
p. 29 of his Stewartiana, merely states the fact, that “previous to 1439, 
James Stewart and Johanna Bureford, &c., in the third and fourth degrees 
of consanguinity and affinity, had contracted a putative marriage,” &c., and 
procured the dispensation in question, and gives reference to the History 
of the Stewarts. The document is not printed in Theiner’s collection, or 
the true name might have been given there. I may therefore congratulate 
myself on my good fortune in being able to draw attention to an interest- 
ing point in Scottish family history that has escaped the eyes of such 
men as Andrew Stuart and Alexander Sinclair, and for a time these even 
of John Riddell. 

There are some points in the document that call for special remark. 


1 The collection is entitled Monwmenta Britannica, ex Autographis Romanorum 
Pontificwum deprompta, and this volume contains the Pontificates of Martin V., 
1417-1426 (1431) ; and Eugenius IV., 1431-1444 (1447), The whole collection was 
deposited about forty years ago in the British Museum, by order of the Secretary of 
State, and is indexed among the Additional MSS. 

2 Andrew Stuart of Torrance, author of the Genealogical History of the Stewarts, 
London, 1798, 4to. See Supplement to that work, p. 443. 

3 Whatever the practice at Rome may be now, in 1789, when Andrew Stuart 
obtained his official copies through the favour of the Papal Secretary of State and 
M. de Marini Keeper of the Archives, no stranger was allowed personal access to these 
records, all the searches being made by the archivist himself. Hence the strange 
errors in the names of Scottish persons and places often found in these copies. 
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(1) The Pope addresses his rescript to the Bishop of Dunkeld, for a 
reason given in the body of the document, viz. that the ordinary of James 
and Johanna! was ‘‘suspectus” in the business, having doubtless connived 
at their secret marriage. 

(2) That they were related in the third and third, fourth and fourth, 
and third and fourth forbidden degrees of consanguinity and affinity, 
of which they were said to be ignorant.2 This shows that although 
the Black Knight was not the son of Jonet of Lorn, as Mr. Sinclair 
said, he was closely related in some way to the late king. Mr. Riddell 
was thus right in his conclusion, though his premisses may have been 
wrong; the relationship may have been on the paternal side, as the 
Stewarts by this time were widely spread in Scotland.* 

(3) Their marriage was “clandestine” before “‘sure witnesses,” and this 
indicates the exalted rank of one of the parties (the Queen), and necessity 
for secrecy, as her second marriage to a subject in facie ecclesie would have 
caused much negotiation, perhaps quarrelling, on the part of other nobles. 
It also points at the connivance of the first ecclesiastical dignitary in the 
kingdom in the affair. 

(4) They next incurred papal excommunication by consummation of 
their formal union, and living together as man and wife after they became 
aware of the forbidden relationship. 

(5) The Pope, after the usual narrative in such documents, directs the 
Bishop of Dunkeld, after separating the delinquents for such time as 
he thinks expedient, and taking an oath from both not to do the like 
again, or abet others in so doing, to permit James and Johanna to marry 
anew, and remain as married persons, legitimating their issue, if any, born 
or to be born. As a punishment for their irregularity, however, the Pope 
adds the clause, which I see is only in one other of the forty dispensations 

' The Bishop of St. Andrews, to which diocese they are said to belong. 

° Mr. Burnett says he has not succeeded in tracing any one of these three relation- 
ships between the Queen and her second husband. 

® It has sometimes occurred to me that the original petitions of persons asking 


dispensations must be in the Vatican. These, if accessible, would be extremely 
interesting, and give particulars not in the dispensations. 
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given by Andrew Stuart that the survivor of the two spouses shall for 
ever remain unmarried. 

Mr. Sinclair, in treating of the eldest son of this marriage, John, Earl 
of Athol, his history, and descendants, says nothing of two other sons of 
the marriage, some particulars of whom are given in one of those many 
papers in which our eminent and learned Foreign Secretary, David Laing, 
used to pour forth his varied stores of learning for the delight and edifica- 
tion of us of a younger generation. 

Mr. Laing says the king was assassinated at Perth on [20} February 
1436-37. The Queen Dowager, about the year 1439, married for her 
second husband Sir James Stewart, commonly called the Black Knight of 
Lorn. She died in the Castle of Dunbar in 1446, and was buried at Perth 
beside her first husband King James, Sir James was banished by means 
of the Earl of Douglas, and died in exile the following year. They cannot 
have been much over middle age at their deaths. Besides the Earl of 
Athol, their eldest son, from whom the Dukes-of Athol are descended 
in the female line, they had James, Earl of Buchan, from whom the 
present Earl descends. The third son Andrew, a Churchman, was rector 
of Monkland and sub-dean of Glasgow in 1456, when he can only have 
been a boy, Provost of Lincluden in 1477, and Bishop of Moray from 
1482 till his death in 1501. 

The history of this dispensation, involving the legitimacy of the 
descendants of the second marriage of so celebrated a woman as Johanna 
Beaufort, the heroine of the King’s Quhair, is not without interest, and I 
am glad to have been the instrument of bringing forth the true reading 
from the obscurity in which it has lain for so long, by the fortunate chance 
of availing myself of a short interval in othér more engrossing labour. 


1 Historical Description of the Altarpiece of James III. and his Queen, inthe Palace 
of Holyrood, originally in Trinity College Church, founded by Queen Mary of 
Gueldres.—Proceedings, vol. x. p. 310. 
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Monpay, 10th April 1882. 


R. W. COCHRAN-PATRICK, LL.D., M.P., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following Gentlemen were duly elected 
Fellows :— 
Davip CuHristison, M.D., 40 Moray Place. 
Wittiam Haw tty, 56 Queen Street. 


ALEXANDER Hutcuison, Architect, Broughty Ferry. 
ALEXANDER Laine, 8.8.C., Glenord, Spylaw Road. 


The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on the 
table, and thanks voted to the Donors :— 


(1.) By Rev. Witrram Doxz, M.A., F.S.A. Scot., Minister of St. 
Vigeans. 

Stone Ball of hornblendic schist, 3 inches in greatest diameter, 
having eight projecting knobs arranged round its circumference. It is 
broken on one side, but parts of five of the projecting discs remain. It 
was found in digging close by the wall of the church tower at St. 
Vigeans, Forfarshire. 


(2.) By Anprew Kerr, Architect, F.8.A. Scot. 
Polished Celt of indurated claystone, 44 inches in length by 2k 
inches across the face, found in a fox-earth at Achallater, Braemar. 


(3.) By Rosert Scor Sxirvine. 

Flat Celt of bronze, 57 inches in length and 3 inches across the face, 
found on the farm of Camptown, East Lothian. 

Oblong Stone Implement of micaceous sandstone, shaped somewhat 
like a whetstone, perforated by a small hole in the centre of one end, 
found on the farm of Camptown, East-Lothian. [See the subsequent 
Communication of Mr. Scot Skirving. } 
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(4.) By Tuomas Cuapmay, jun., F.S.A. Scot. 


Weaver's Rubbing Stone of micaceous claystone shaped like a stone 
celt, 85 inches in length by 3} inches broad at the wide end and 2} 
inches at the narrow end, with a uniform thickness of about 14 inches, 
from Ireland. 

Tinderbox of tin, with candlestick lid, from the south of England. 


(5.) By J. Meraven, Dunforth, Trinity. 
Small Fragment of brown glazed Pottery, with ornamented surface, 
found in the Culbin Sands, Elginshire. 


(6.) By Hew Morrison, F.S.A. Scot., Brechin. 


Small oblong Bead of Spar, # inch in length, found in an ancient 
dun at Torrisdale, Sutherlandshire. Mr. Morrison gives the following 
account of the circumstances in which the bead was found :— 

“ Torrisdale is situated at the mouth of the river Borgie, and on its 
western side. There are several duns in its neighbourhood, using the 
word in its popular sense. The first of these, beginning at the sea-coast, 
was Dun Thorasdal, from which Dun Brahan, on the opposite side of the 
river and some distance farther up, is visible. I may mention that in 
the Proceedings of the Society, 1866-1868, Mr. Horsburgh refers to this 
dun as Dun Richard. No one ever called it so, and its name has always 
been Dun Bhrahan or Brahan. Mr. Horsburgh’s informant may have 
been misled by the name of a spot in the neighbourhood called Pol 
riasgidh, i.e. the barren hollow or rank-grass hollow. Dun riasgidh 
would be soon transformed by Saxon ears to Dun Richard. The next to 
Dun Brahan is Carn Mean Leod, which is now nothing but a rude cairn 
of boulders. There are, however, traces of a rude fortification on the 
slope on which it stood, and at the foot of a large boulder in this rude 
work was found this bead. In my younger days I have seen several 
arrow-heads of flint, which were religiously consigned to the nearest loch 
or buried out of sight as instruments of evil, because they were reputed to 
be used by the fairies in shooting cattle. Even so late as 1866 or 1867 
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I saw a cow which was said to have been killed by the fairies with these 
weapons, and when I pointed out to the owner of the animal that her 
death had been caused by rolling over, and her long horns penetrating the 
ground and keeping her in a position from which she could not rise, I was 
told that that was the common way in which the cows fall when struck 
by the arrows of the shithich or elf-bolts.” 


(7.) By Roserr Caaumers, Superintendent of H.M. Customs, 
Wigtown. 


Article of Baked Clay, somewhat resembling a small crucible, found 
near a circular fort at Balfron, Kirkinner, Wigtownshire. 


&.) By Mrs. M‘Fapyezan, Kilchattan, Colonsay. 
ny y 


Wooden Beater, 16 inches in length, for milling or “ waulking ” home- 
9 [S) ? te) oO 
made cloth, from Colonsay. 


(9.) By Donatp M‘Lean, Scalasaig, Colonsay. 


Large wooden Wherl, 5 inches diameter, with a hook of wire for twist- 
ing “imps” for fishing lines, from Colonsay. 


(10.) By Donatp G. M‘Neint, Lower Kilchattan, Colonsay. 


Thrashing Flail, from Colonsay. 


(11.) By A. Sotto Dovenas, F.S.A. Scot, through W. Ferres 
Doveras, P.R.S.A. 

Large ornamented wooden Salt-cellar, Ale-Cap in the form of an 
ancient war-ship, round wooden Cap, and small painted wooden Cup 
shaped like a wine glass, also the fragments of a large Vessel of steatite, 
from Oddi, in Hardanger, Norway. The vessel is now reconstructed, and 
is basin-shaped, measuring 21 inches in diameter and 9 inches in depth. 


(12.) By J. Dovz Wirson, Sheriff-Substitute, Aberdeen, 
South Carolina Note of Seven Dollars, 1779. 
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(13.) By Caarues A. Hirscurecps, Toronto, Canada. 


Thirteen Photographs of Stone Implements, &c., in the archeological 
collection of the Donor. 


(14.) By B. H. Drxon, Consul-General of the Netherlands, Toronto, 
Canada, 
Three Photographs of Arms and Armour in the collection of the Donor, 
and a work entitled The Book of Common Prayer, &. (12mo, Toronto, 
1881). 


(15.) By Ropert Mackay Smiru, F.S.A. Scot. 

Biblia, thad er oll heilog Ritning utlogd a Norrenu, med Formalum 
Doct. Martini Lutheri. Prentad a Holum af Jone Jons Syne, 1584. 

This Bible was obtained from the pastor of Reykholt, in August 1858, 
by Mr Mackay Smith, on his visit to the Bath of Snorri Sturleson, which 
is close to the parsonage. It is the first edition of the Bible printed in 
Icelandic, and is usually known as Gudbrand’s Bible, because it was a 
translation from the German of Luther's version by Gudbrand Thorlakson, 
Bishop of Holum, in the north of Iceland. It was printed in the bishop’s 
own manse, partly by his own hands, the press being his private property, 
and the capital letters and woodcuts which adorn its pages being his 
own handiwork. The date of this edition is 1584; the second or 
Thorlak’s Bible, also in a single yolume, is dated 1644; and the third or 
Stein’s Bible, in two volumes, 1728. All three editions, but the first 
especially, have been long in demand for European Libraries on account of 
their medieval binding and typography, and have become so scarce as to 
command a high price when a solitary copy finds its way into the market. 


(16). By J. A. pp Ryx, Leyden, Holland. 

Dutch translation of the Sentence passed on Mary Stuart, Queen of 
Scots, printed in 1586. The only copy known. Also an Engraved 
Portrait of Queen Mary on the title page of a Dutch Tragedy printed in 
1646. 
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(17.) By Taomas J. Genirann, Esq., London. 
Holograph Letter of Sir Walter Scott to Sir Samuel Toller. 


There were also exhibited— 


(1.) By G. H. Tuoms, Sheriff of Caithness, Orkney, and Shetland, 
F.S.A. Scot. 

Brass Matrix of a Seal with defaced inscription, and bearing a shield of 

arms having some resemblance to that of the Sutherlands of Duffus, 

probably of sixteenth or seventeenth century, found at Lerwick, Shetland. 


(2.) By Mr. Harrower, Culross, through Rev. A..W. HAaten, 
F.S.A. Scot, Alloa. 

Portions of Red Deer Horns of great size, said to have been found at 
Culross Abbey. 

The Rev. Mr. Hallen states, in a note accompanying the horns, that 
about thirty years ago Mr. Harrower got them from a grave that was 
being dug a few yards from the western end of Culross Abbey Church. 
The soil had not been disturbed for many years, and more than a barrow- 
ful of the horns were got. Many of the pieces have been cut with a saw, 
and are portions of horns of very unusual size. The soil in which they 
were found was mixed with ashes. 


(3.) By THe Qvuzen’s anp Lorp TreasuRER’s REMEMBRANCER IN 
EXcHEQUER FOR SCOTLAND. 
Hoard of Gold and Silver Coins found by Peter Murdoch, Shepherd, 
at Over Black Craigs, New Cumnock, Ayrshire. [See the subsequent 
Communication by Mr George Sim, Curator of Coins. ] 
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NOTICE OF ANCIENT LEGAL DOCUMENTS (LAY AND ECCLESIASTICAL) 
PRESERVED AMONG THE PUBLIC RECORDS OF SHETLAND. By 
GILBERT GOUDIE, F.S.A. Scor. 


The deeds which I have the honour to submit are a selection from 
the collection of native papers which have accumulated in the course of 
centuries in the hands of the public functionaries in Shetland, and 
which, so far as they have escaped destruction, are now preserved in the 
new Sheriff Court Buildings in Lerwick. It is surprising that so many 
papers of interest have come down to the present time, considering the 
vicissitudes through which the local government of the islands has passed 
since their annexation to Scotland. The long lineage of Scandinavian 
Jarls, from Rognvald of Moeri in the ninth century, was superseded 
by a race of rulers of Scottish blood, under whose sway the local laws 
and institutions of the country, guaranteed by the Treaty with the 
Dano-Norwegian crown, were gradually subverted and assimilated to 
those of Scotland. In the course of these changes the Great Foud and 
Lawman, the Under Fouds and Lawrightmen, and all other officials 
in charge of the local courts and local records, disappeared. Justice, 
instead of being regulated by the Norwegian Boox or THE Law, and 
later, by the native municipal code known as the ‘“ Country Acts,” came 
to be administered in conformity with the Statute law of Scotland. The 
Courts of the Stewart-Depute and Sheriff Substitute came in place of the 
open air assembly of the Lawting and the parochial Courts of the Under 
Fouds. The court of appeal, formerly, and for some time after the 
annexation, at Bergen in Norway, came to be the Court of Session at 
Edinburgh, And lastly, the seat of the local chief Court, from the 
earliest ages at Tingwall and Scalloway, was transferred to Lerwick, the 
modern capital. 

During all these sweeping changes many papers have been preserved, 
and many more have been lost ; for no suitable provision for their safety 
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was ever made until quite recently. In the year 1873 I made an 
examination of these papers, then undeciphered and their character 
unknown, and the list then prepared, though hurried and imperfect, shows 
a mass of miscellaneous matter of great interest, including a number of 
volumes of local records of more recent date than the greater portion of 
the detached papers. Two documents in the old Norse language, found 
on that occasion, I afterwards submitted, with translations, to the 
Society ;1 and those now under notice are selected further, as being for 
most part the oldest, and perhaps the most interesting, in the collection.” 

These documents are fourteen in number, all on sheets of parchment. 
The earliest is dated in 1491, and the latest in 1588 ; except one deed, 
an ecclesiastical presentation by Earl Patrick Stewart, imperfectly 
decipherable, but evidently of the date of one of the early years of the 
seventeenth century. Some are granted by ecclesiastics, but most by 
laymen ; two are presentations to benefices; and the rest almost exclu- 
sively represent sales of, or. other transactions affecting, land. They 
all exemplify peculiarities of the local laws and usages, now seeming 
strange and unknown. And the time which their dates cover was a 
specially interesting one, when the transitional conflict between the old 
Scandinavian and the Scottish, in language, institutions, and race, was at 
its stage of greatest intensity in the islands. 

When the deeds were first examined they were all in a crumpled, torn, 
and decayed state. They have now been laid out on cloth, pressed, and 
otherwise so renovated that their original appearance is to a great extent 
restored. Their deciphering and transcription has been a somewhat 
laborious, but not very difficult task, accomplished, in spare hours, with 
the valued assistance of my friend Mr. Alfred W. Johnstone, with the 
exception of two, in Latin, which were done in the Register House. 

Much of the deeds is of course formal and technical. I do not there- 


' Proceedings of the Society, vol. xii. p. 472 ct seq. 

? Is is preper to mention here that an important collection of Northern papers, 
including the earliest preserved Registers of the local Land Writs, is in Her 
Majesty’s General Register House. 
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fore propose to print more than a very few of them in full, with an 
abstract of the contents of each of the remainder, In the first place, 
some of the more peculiar features which they exhibit and illustrate 
deserve to be specially noticed. 


1. Tat Upat System. 


What is most observable in the deeds is the entire absence of the 
usual feudal clauses of Scotch conveyancing. The sale is direct and 
absolute from the granter to the grantee. There is no feudal consent ; 
only in some cases that of the next of kin. And this is in conformity 
with the principle in Udal law that a heritage must first be offered to the 
Udal-born before it could be alienated to a stranger. There is no sugges- 
tion of confirmation by a superior ; no clauses of Tenendas and Reddendo 
in the feudal sense; no recognition of vassalage in any form. The 
Udaller held his land without condition or limitation in any feudal sense. 
This, as is well known, was the cardinal principle of the old form of land 
tenure in Orkney and Shetland, as in the fatherland of Norway; and 
the forcing upon the islanders of feudal charters, with their attendant 
burdens, is one of the principal grievances of which they have had so 
frequently to complain. 

There is among the deeds one exception to their otherwise universally 
Udal character. This is a feudal charter by Lord Robert Stewart, to his 
natural son William Stewart, of a small parcel of land in Shetland (No. 
XIL., 1587) ‘‘to be holden of us and our airis in few,” with a Reddendo 
of butter and wadmell yearly, and ““‘ dew service as use is.” It was 
Lord Robert whe first and most effectually stressed the Udallers by 
forcing feudal charters and other burdens upon them ; and while it was 
his policy to grant charters in this form, the probability is that the 
ground “ giffin, grantit and disponit ” by him in this instance was part 
of the Lordship of Zetland which, along with the Farldom of Orkney, he 
himself held under a redeemable feudal grant from the Crown. 

It has long been a question whether, under the Udal system, actual 
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writ was necessary as the title to land. Ina case before the Court of 
Session (about the year 1640), one of the litigants contended that 
“ Udaill ryght is by succession and schownd-billis and other evidents,” 
while his opponent alleged that the Udal right was “only be successive 
possession without schownd-bill or anie other evident.”1 Erskine affirms 
that originally “the right was held by natural possession, and might be 
proved by witnesses.”2 Bell, founding upon Stair and other authorities, 
says that “the title to land was judicial; by an entry of the heir in 
presence of the Foude or Governor’s court, a decree of that court being 
the title.” This latter view would seem rather to be borne out by the 
present deeds. They show, at any rate, that if not absolutely necessary, 
formal writ was not unusual in the sixteenth century. It is observable, 
however, that the seller never refers to any preceding writ or title. The 
sale invariably proceeds upon his reputed and acknowledged ownership 
merely. 
2. Tae Sauyrnp Bix. 


This, as indicated under the last head, is the decree of the Court of 
the Great Foud regulating the rights of heirs in eases of succession to 
landed or moveable property, as described by Gifford+ and by Hibbert,° 
and of which a specimen (Olave Sinclair of Havera, head Foud) is 
given as No. 14 of the small collection of northern deeds printed by 
Sheriff Maconochie and Lord Neaves, The deed No. VI. (1546) of those 
now submitted bears to have been executed in the presence of the same 
high functionary, Sinclair of Havera; and though perhaps not, strictly 
speaking, a Shuynd Bill, it is of that character, and deserves to be 
referred to as a further illustration of a judicial right established in this 
form peculiar to the Scandinavian north. 


1 MS. Information for James Sinclair of Scalloway, in the action betwixt him and 
Andrew Bruce of Muness. 


* Institutes of the Law of Scotland, book ii. title iii. p. 309. 
3 Principles of the Law of Scotland, § 932. 


* Historical Description of the. Zetland Islands in the Year 1733 
Reprint, 1879), p. 48. 


> A Description of the Shetland Islands, 1822, p. 809. 


(Stevenson’s 
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3. Tar Custom oF OpcEstry. 


The law or custom of opgestry is defined by Hibbert as “ empowering 
the possessors of udal lands, with the consent of their heirs, to dispose of 
their patrimony to any person who would undertake their support for 
life. Such disposers were then received into the house of their main- 
tainer under the name of his opgesters ; whence the law by which estates 
could be alienated from the udal-born for such a purpose was named 
the custom of opgestery.” 1 Hibbert annexes a deed of opgestry of date 
1602 ; and a Charter of Upgestrie, dated 1581, is given in Lord Neaves’s 
Collection, No, xiii, p. 22. The deed in the present collection (No. VIL, 
A.D. 1547) is earlier than either of these; and though not exactly a deed 
of opgestry, it bears to be with consent of the mother of the granter, who 
is declared to be “ upgaster” to the said granter, and it apparently is a 
conveyance of the land acquired from the upgaster. It thus distinctly, 
though only incidentally, exemplifies this peculiar feature of ancient 
northern law. 


4, ECcLEsIAsTICAL Deeps. 


Two of these are presentations to a benefice in Shetland. The first 
(No. IX., a.p. 1567) is by Bishop Adam Bothwell, the last Roman Catholic 
prelate of the northern see; the second (No, XIV., a.p. 16— ) is by Earl 
Patrick Stewart. The living is the same—the parish of Nesting. Refer- 
ence is made to the documents in their proper order in the Appendix. 

But perhaps the most interesting deed of this class is No. V. (anno 
1539), Tack by the Canons of the Cathedral Church of St. Magnus, 
Kirkwall, of certain lands, in the parish of Dunrossness and elsewhere in 
Shetland, held by them for their “service and uphalding of the morning 
mass said at Our Lady’s altar within the Cathedral Kirk of Orkney.” 
The canons, parochial clergymen in Orkney, are severally enumerated, and 
there is perhaps no other record of their official existence. The tack is 
for nineteen years, in favor of Sir David. Fallusdell, prebender of St. 


Dutho’s Kirk in Orkney. 
1 4 Description of the Shetland Islands, p. 311. 
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The deed No. I. (anno 1491) executed by John Heroun, “Clerk of 
the diocese of St. Andrews, notary public by imperial and royal authority,” 
and dated on “the eleventh day of the month of September, the ninth 
Indiction, and in the eighth year of the pontificate of Pope Innocent the 
Eighth,” illustrates the universality of the clerical notary in the middle 
ages even in these remote districts. Heroun, the notary, does not claim 
in his designation to act by apostolical authority, as did the Pope’s 
notaries of the time. His designation ‘by imperial and royal authority” 
(auctoritatibus imperial et regali) seems to imply that his appointment 
had been by the Roman Emperor, confirmed by the King of Scots. By a 
Scottish statute a few years earlier than this (27th November 1469), it had 
been provided that no notary made by the Emperor’s authority should 
have faith in civil contracts unless examined by the official of the Bishop 
and approved by the King! The notary on this occasion declares his 
royal authority, and also his relation to a diocese—that of St. Andrews. 
If this should seem strange, in the case of an ecclesiastical notary acting 
at so great a distance as Orkney and Shetland from that see, the explana- 
tion may be found in the circumstance that the see of Orkney was placed 
under the metropolitan Bishop of St. Andrews by a bull of Pope Sixtus 
IV., dated at the Vatican, 17th August 1472; and the deed in question 
is dated at Kirkwall, 11th September 1491. 


5. PECULIARITIES IN THE PHRASEOLOGY OF THE DEEDs, 


As a rule, the deeds are of praiseworthy simplicity and brevity ; also 
clear and definite, except perhaps in the description of the subjects, 
which is, as customary in early times, a little vague. But, apart from 
the radical distinction between udal and feudal instruments, there are 


1 Among the early acts on this subject are the following :—(1) That Notars in 
time coming be made by the King, and not by the Emperor; and that Notars so 
made be examined by their ordinaries the Bishops, and have their certificate 
(James III. Par. 5, cap. 31). (2) That the Bishops and Ordinaries examine all 
Notars and punish the insufficient, and send the sufficient to the King, to be made 
regal (James III. Par. 6, cap. 64). 
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peculiarities in the diction which mark a broad divergence in style 
between them and the Scottish deeds of the period. They are essentially 
Northern, expanded from the original models of the old Norse law and 
language previously prevailing in the islands. In some parts they transfer 
the identical Norse terms ; elsewhere the Norse phraseology is translated, 
word for word, into the transitional Scots then coming into use. It 
must be kept in view that these deeds are of the sixteenth century. 
Those framed in Orkney and Shetland, a century later, show a further 
marked expansion towards contemporary Scottish forms in length and in 
phraseology, with notarial instruments, infeftments, and the like, which 
are so conspicuously absent in these simple native conveyances. 

The following points may be specially referred to :— 

(a) The Dispositive Clause.—The act of sale is usually expressed in 
the words ‘‘ sellis analies and afhentis.” Analies is, I suppose, equiva- 
lent to alienates (common also in Scottish deeds) ;afhents is pure Norse 
(Icelandic afhenda, to hand over; modern Danish, afhenda), as generally 
used in conveyances of the time written in the old language. 

(6) Consents. —Reference has already been made to this, in speaking of 
the udal character of the documents. — Frequently there is no consent ; 
in other cases, it is either the udal-born (next of kin) specified by name, 
or simply, “‘wyth consent and assent of my lauchfull ayres” (No. IV.). 

(c) Lhe Consideration.—An onerous consideration is usually implied, 
though never expressed in money. As a rule it is—‘‘the full lands’ 
price, the first penny and the last, and all there between,” or in words 
almost precisely similar. This is an old Norse formula—“hin fyrsta 
peningh ok hin sedhista ok alla ther imitloi,” translated into the 
current Scots (Deed of Sale, land in Unst, Shetland, 1465). 

(d) Term of Entry.—When this is expressed it is usually the modern 
terms of Whitsunday and Martinmas. 1n the deed by the canons of St. 
Magnus (No. V.) it is “the feist of Alhallowmes.” 

(c) The Pertinents.—These are generally described as in the deed No. 
VII. (1547)—* Howssis toftis tomellis eng ryt and royt, fre eische and 
entreis, with inpastor and owtpastor within dykis and without, under erd 
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and aboune, fer and neyr, fra the heast staine in the hyll to the lawest in the 
eb,” &¢, In the deed No. 5 (1539)—it is “Houssis biggingis boundis 
and feyldis pasture and lesuris with locheis stankis woddis cunyngis 
and cunyngaris fischings halkings and huntings,” &e. 

This is also a mixture of Scottish and Norwegian legal phraseology. 
‘From the highest stone,” &c., is, so far as I have seen, foreign to Scottish 
conveyancing. It is a translation from the common Norse phrase— 
Fraa effste stenne % fielle tyll dste stenne ij fioren (Deed of 1551, lands 
in the island of Unst) ;! and similarly, in a deed relating to land in Shet- 
land, dated at Bergen in Norway, in 1544.? 

Tumellis is grass ground or arable land, near a steading or village 
(tun); Eng is meadow; Cunyngis and cunynguris, rabbits and rabbit 
warrens (cuniculi et cunicularti); Woods, borrowed apparently from 
Scottish law, seems singularly inappropriate in a country where woods 
there are none, nor can have been for ages, though they certainly at one 
time did exist ; Hawkings were famous in the islands until comparatively 
recently, the king’s falconer having had a tax in the shape of hawkhens. 
The words “ Under erd and aboune,” are suggestive of Scottish coal-work- 
ings, “as well under ground as above,” as in the charter of the land of 
Pencaitland, in Mid-Lothian, by Sir John Maxwell, circa 1530, or of 
other mineral wealth, of which Shetland knows little. 

Along with the specification of pertinents, there usually follows a 
supplementary clause—‘ With all royt eyne owthil and semynge” (No. 
IIL a.p. 1536); in No, XI. (1581)—‘“ all aing owthill ryt roith sam- 
aing and reversion,” &c. These terms, peculiar to old titles in Orkney 
and Shetland, seem inexplicable to Scottish lawyers, but are easily 
explained by a reference to the old language. Roith is RmpI, rule, con- 
trol; eyne or aing is EIGN, possession; owthil is opaL, absolute 
property ; semynge is sa@mD, honour. As Mr, Balfour expresses it, this 


* Proceedings S. A. Scot., vol. xiv. p. 25. The deed is in the possession of John 
Bruce, Esquire of Sumburgh. 


* Idem., vol. xii. p. 488. 
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indicates the nature of the Udaller’s position as “ Master of his house- 
hold, his goods and his honour.} 

(f) Warrandice. This is generally explicit, in some such words as the 
following: “ Byndand and oblysand uss our airs executoris and assigneis 
present and for to cum never to molist nor trobill in gain calling of the sayd 
landis fra the sayd..... nor his aires befor any jugye spirituall nor 
temporell, bot sall warrand and defend the sayd..... in pesabill joising 
and broking of the sayd land be hym and his aires under the payne of all 
our guddis wyn or to be wyn” (No. VII., 1547). It is only in the Tack 
by the Canons of St. Magnus Cathedral (No. V., 1539), in the Charter of 
Sale by Colbein Ormesone of Symbuster (No. XI, 1581) and in the 
feudal Charter by Earl Robert Stewart (No. XII., 1587), that the usual 
Scottish form “aganis all deidlie” (against all deadly) occurs. 

(g) Mode of Execution._Every document is sealed, though no seal now 
remains. Where the granter is not himself possessed of a seal, he pro- 
cures ‘‘ with greit instance” the seals of “‘ worthy and discreit men,” who 
are named. ‘The witnesses are named and designed, but usually do not 
sign. This is consistent with the early practice everywhere. 

It may be remarked generally, that while rude lawlessness is usually 
regarded as the prevailing characteristic of the age to which these deeds 
relate, they are themselves a refutation of the charge. They show a 
careful adherence in those remote districts to the punctilios of law, in 
times of change and trouble, and indicate a civilised people regardful 
of all the amenities of life. 


6, PERSONS NAMED IN THE DEEDS. 
More than fifty personages, of more or less local importance, and for 
most part wholly unknown otherwise, are brought to light in these deeds. 
Of these the following may be mentioned :— 


Earls of Orkney— 
Lord Robert Stewart, . : ‘ ; : . A.D, 1587 
Lord Patrick Stewart . F : : , ; 16— 


1 Oppressions in Orkney and Zetland, Introduction, p. xxx. 
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Bishops of Orkney and Zetland— 


Robert (Maxwell), : 5 : : : : 1539 
Adam (Bothwell), : : : : : ‘ 1567 
Great Fouds of Zetland— 
Edward Sinclair of Stroym : : : : : 1536 
Olave Sinclair of Haveray, : , ; : 3 1546 
Lawmen of Zetland— 
Nicol Thomasone, : : . ‘ : : 1538 
Nicol Rayd (Reid) : ; : : : : 1546 
Parish Priests and Reformed Clergy— 
Henry Phantoutht, Archdeacon of Zetland, . : ; 1525 
Malcolm Halcro, Archdeacon of Zetland, . : : 1536 
Henry Strang, Vicar of Dunrossness,  . : ‘ : 1525 
Robert Hector, Vicar of Northmayine, . j a” oe, 1525 
Sir George Duff, Curate of Nesting, . : : : 1538 
Sir Nicol Wyschart, Vicar of [Dunrossness?]_ . : : 1546 
Sir John Murray, Curate of Bressay,  . : : : 1547 
Sir Andro Hill, Vicar of Unst, . : : ‘ : 1567 
Sir George Strang, Vicar of Nesting, . ‘ F : 1567 
Alexander Spittell, Vicar of Nesting, . : 5 ; 1567 
James Hay, Vicar of Unst, : : : : 2 1579 
Peter Symsone, Vicar of Nesting, : 16— 
Sir John Mason ; Sir David Farquhar ; Sir ASRS Sears 1536 
Canons of St. Magnus Cathedral— 
Sir Nicol Halcrow, Parson of Orphir, . : : : 1539 
Master Adam Stewart, Parson of Stronsay, : : ‘ 1539 
Master Alexander Craik, Parson of Hoy, 4 . : 1539 
Master Alexander Scott, Parson of Westray, . 1539 
Master Peter Houstoun, Parson of Our Lady’s Kirk oP ence 1539 
Master Andrew Hall, Parson of Cross Kirk of Sanday, 1539 


Sir David Fallusdaill, Prebendary of St. Dutho’s Kirk in Garner 1539 
Ecclesiastical Notaries— 


John Heroun, Kirkwall, ‘ : 3 : : 1491 
Sir James Sinclair, : 2 ; ‘ ; = 1567 
Miscellaneous— 
David Sinclair, Kirkwall, and Sonneta his wife, z 1491 
Thomas Olosone of Urasettyr, proprietor of lands in Daan 
Sandwick, Tingwall, Whiteness, &c., F é A 1525 


Nicol Halcro of Tmegwall, 1525 
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Henry Sinclair of Haveray, : : : : : 1525 
Peter Magnusson, Stove, Skerries, ; ; : ¢ 1538 
Gilbert Kant of Brocht [Burgh], : : . 1538-1546-1547 
Maguus Bolt, Thomas Kettyll, : : : : 1538 
Thorrald Sudyrland,  . : 3 1546 
Ingabrocht [Ingaborg] Matheine: danghter of only : 5 1547 
Meta: Sinclair of Houss, ; ; : : : 1547 
Magnus Moaut of Balquholy, . : ‘ “ P 1547 
Olay Neyllson of Quharf, ; ‘ : ‘ : 1547 
William Sinclair of Underhoull, ‘ : ; : 1579 
Margaret Stewart, his wife, : i : : 1579 
William Bruce (afterwards of Sabine ), : : : 1579 
Alexander Virk [Work ?] of Isbuster), : : : 1579 
Colbein Ormesone of Symbuster, : F 5 : 158] 
John Colbeinson, his son, ; a : ; : 1581 
William Sinclair of Ustanes, . : : : : 1581 
Henrie Forrester of Linay [Lunna],_ _.. : : : 1581 
Mawns Hanson of Gillisbrek,  . ; : E : 1581 
Hew Sinclair of Burgh, ‘ : ; ‘ : 1581 
John Amphray of Astay, : : : ; 1581 
William Stewart, natural son of Earl Robert Stewart, : 1587 
David Skollow [Skollay] pf Toftis, : : : 1587 
Walter Bruce, Sheriff Clerk, . ; j : 1587 
William Fermor, Notary Public, : : : : 1588 


The deeds in which the above persons severally appear are indicated 
by the dates opposite their names, the deeds being arranged in the- 


Appendix in chronological order. 


APPENDIX OF DEEDS. 
No. I. a.p. 1491. 
(Translation : the Original is in Latin). 


In the name of God, amen: By this present public instrument be it clearly 
known to all, that in the year of the Lord a thousand four hundred ninety-one, 
the eleventh day of the month of September, the ninth Indiction, and in the 
eighth year of the pontificate of pope Innocent the Eighth, in presence of me, 
notary public and witnesses under written, personally compeared a prudent 
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and discreet man, David Sinclair, on account of the cordial affection which he 
bears towards Sonneta his wife, and on account of the good and faithful service 
by her performed and to be performed to the said David her husband, the 
foresaid David, not fallen in error, nor circumvented by fraud, but by his mere 
and free will, of free gift, gave and granted to the said Sonneta, all and whole 
that his tenement or land, with the pertinents, lying in the burgh of Kirkwall; 
in which tenement the said David and his wife with their family dwell, on the 
day of the making of these presents: Which David, forsooth, appointed and 
ordained the said Sonneta, to enjoy and possess the said land or tenement, fully 
and peacefully, without vexation or disturbance, of any of their heirs or of 
any other persons whatsoever, for all the time of the life of the said Sonneta ; 
the said David, however, enjoying and possessing the said land or tenement 
with the pertinents, during the whole time of his life: And after the decease 
of the said David and his foresaid spouse, that the said land or tenement revert 
to the true, lawful, and nearest heirs of the said David and Sonneta, as the 
order of law requires: Upon which all and sundry the premises, the foresaid 
Sonneta requested from me, notary public underwritten, a public instrument 
to be made to her: These things were done in the dwelling-house of the said 
David and Sonneta, about the fourth hour, or thereby, after noon ; there being 
present prudent and discreet men, namely, Gavin Gray, Andrew Gray, and 
Alexander Lestir, with many others, witnesses to the premises, called and 
asked. And I, John Heroun, clerk of the diocese of St. Andrews, notary 
public by imperial and regal authority ; whereas, I was present together with 
the beforenamed witnesses, whilst all and sundry the premises were so acted, 
said and done, as is premised, in form as above, and saw, knew, and heard these 
things to be so said and done, and took note, and therefrom have made this 
present public instrument, faithfully written with my own hand, and have 
signed it with my sign and name used and wont, having been asked and 
required, in faith and testimony of the truth of all and sundry the premises. 
I approve and ratify those four words above written on the margin, namely, 
the eleventh day of the month of September. 
JoHN HEROUN. 

Note.—Some of the special features of this deed are referred to on page 186 

ante. 


No. II. a.p. 1525. 


Be it kend till all men be thir present writ Me Thomas Olosone of Wrasettyr 
now dwelland in Culliasetter grantis me sellit analeit and ofhentit and be this 
present writ sellis analeis and ofhents fra me my airis executors and assignais 
till ane worschipfull man maister Henry Phantoutht ersdene off Schetland his 
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airis executoris or assignais with all clauses and warrandis that ony land in 
Orknay or Schetland may be sauld the quhilk landis followis heirefter In 
primis thre mark land and ane half mark land lyand in Stainess callit Brend- 
sowss twa mark land lyand [in] Ryeastay wthir half merk in Schonarwyk fowr 
mark ane half in Hoyswyk thre mark ane half mark in Culzasetter ane 
half mark in Brendastay ane mark in Litillogartht within the Harray three mark 
in Hamyrisland within the Harray fowr mark in Catfurd Item in Quhitness in 
Wadbusta sax marks in Hagusta twa mark and ane half mark land in Ologartht 
fowr mark and ane half mark land in How vii mark with rotht and owthell 
and ix mark Jand in Esthous for the quhilk landis I the said Thomas grantis 
[me] content and -payit of the full landis price the first penny and the last 
geffyne to me in my wrgent necessite and be this present writ quitclaimyss and 
dischargis the said ersdene his airis executoris and assignais and sall warrand 
the said land to the said ersdene his airis executoris or assignais how lang I 
haiff ane penny in the wardll louss or fast present or for to cum for ane and 
all my airis executoris and assignais for now and ever more In witness of the 
quhilk thyng becauss I had no propir saill present I haiff procurit one and 
haiff gyffyne my full powir to Nicoll Hawero of Tygwall to procure the signet 
of ane worschipfull man Henry Sincleir of Hawere ye sailis of worschipfull 
men maister Henry Strang wicar of Dunrosness Maister Robert Hector vicar of 
Northmewene Syr Thomas Sandsond At Tygwall in Schetland the xxviii day of 
October the yeir of God ane m® v° xxv yeris befor thir witnesses Mawnyss 
Sinclar Johne Harcis Thomas Sandsond David Fresell Mawnyss Hew Nicoll 
Fydlair with oder witnesses. 


Note.—There appear to have been five tags, of which only one remains, the 
signature on it being illegible. The deed is printed entire, because it is the 
earliest of the series written in Scots. The localities mentioned are almost 
in every case clearly distinguishable. The name “the Harray” is obviously 
the old word Herad, a district, at the time applied to some special district not 
now easy to identify, but eleur Tingwall. A district in the island of Yell 
is still known as “the Herra.” 


INO INN, Ao, UBT}. 


Be it kend till all men be this present wryt me Eduerd Synclar of Stroym 
Fold of Zetland to hef sawld analeit and ofhentit and be this present wryt sellis 
analeis and ofhentis fra me and all my ayrs executors and assignais fyve merkis 
land viz. the merk lyand in Russater in Fetlair to ane discreit man Adam of Still 
and all his airs executors and assignais for ful landis price of the quhilk I grant 
me content and peit of the first ¢ and the last and all thare betwix therfor the said 


VOL. XVI. N 
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v merk landis with howsis towmells tofts owt pestor in pestor fra the heast stane 
in the hil to the lawest in the eb with all royt eyne owthill and semyng and 
rytowss pertinentis at pertenis or lawchfulli may pertene to the said land to be 
haldin and hed fra me the said Fold and all my aris executors and assignais to be 
had joycit and browkyt be the said Adam and all his airs executors and assignais 
for now and ever In witness heiroff I ye said Fold hes hwng my propir seil to 
this present chartor at Weisgart in Wnst the xxiiii day of Junii the yeir of God 
a me vy xxxvi yers befoir thir witness Maleum Hawero ersdene of Zetland Shir 
Tho Meson Schir Dave Forquhar Shir Alext Strang with wthiris diverss. 


Note.—The granter of this deed is Edward Sinclair of Stroym [Stroholm in 
Whiteness ?] Fold (i.e. Fowde) of Shetland, apparently the same Edward 
Sinclair who was one of the leaders of the combined Orcadians and Shet- 
landers at the battle of Summerdale in Orkney, a.p. 1527. See the Respite 
granted to him and others by King James V. (Appendix to Barry’s History of 
Orkney, p. 496). 


No. IV. a.p. 1538. 


Granter.—Peter Magnussone (no designation). 

Grantee.—Gilbert Cant (no designation, but elsewhere termed of Brucht). 

Consent.—“ With consent and assent of my lauchfull ayres.” 

Subjects—Four merks land, ten pennies the merk, “lyand in Stove in 
Skarrs [Skerries], in the parasone of Lunestying,’——“ sauld in my gret myst 
urgent necessitie.” 

Consideratton.—“ The fyrst pennye and the last and all ther betwyx,” for 
which he grants himself “thankfullye content and payt ;” with “‘awin and 
owthale, wyth all profets commodities and dewities pertinend thereto.” 

Pertinents.— Howses toftis asweyll .... . 15 eae is under the eyrd as 
abeyne, fra the heast in the hyll to the lawest in the eb.” 

Woerrandice.—Merely the declaration that the said lands are to be “ brukyt 
josyt and possessyt .. ... . with all clauses that ryt is all fraud and gyle 
secludyt, and away put fra me the said Petyr my ayrs executors and assignais to 
the said Gylbert, &c. for now and ever mair.” A cognate phrase to the last is in 
the old Norse deeds—“ tal everdelig eignar,” i.e. for an everlasting possession. 

(The deed contains a further simultaneous sale to the said Gilbert Cant, by 
Olof, the fifth sone of Peter Magnussone the granter, of one half merk land in 
the same place, expressed in similar terms). 

Sealed.—With the seals of worthy and discreet men, Nycholl Thomasone, 
Lawman of Zetland, Magnus Bolt, and Thomas Ketyll. 

Date.—16th July 1538. 

Wetnesses.—Sir George Duff, curat of Nestyng, Olof Maweultsone, Bernd 
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Thomassone, Magnus Olasone, Olay [in or of] Hamirsland, Mychell of Gletnis 
and Nycholl of Skellitstay, with uthris diverss. 


No. V. a.p. 1539. 


Granters.—Schir Nycholl Halkraye, person of Orfer ; Maister Adam Stewart 
person of Stronessaye ; Maister Alexander Craik, person of Hoye ; Maister Alex- 
ander Scot, person of Westraye ; Maister Petyr Houstoun, person of our Ladye 
Kirk of Sandaye ; Maister Andro Hall person of the Crose Kyrk of Sandaye ; 
described as “channonis of the Cathedrall Kyrk of Orknaye, under ane reverend 
fader in God Robert be the mercye of God bischop of Orknaye and Zetland.” 

Consent.— With consent and assent of the said Reverend fader.” 

Nature of Deed.—Tack for 19 years. 

In favour of.—“ Our weil belovit brothir and freynd Schyr David Fallusdell, 
prebender of Sanct Duthockis Kyrk in Orknaye, his factoris, assignais and 
subtenentis.” 

Subjects. —“ All and haill our lands lyand in Zetland within the paroschenn 
of Dunrossnes or ony place of Zetland, quhilks pertenis to us the said Chanonis 
for our service and uphalding of the morne mess said at Our Ladye alter within 
the Cathedrell Kyrk of Orknaye wyth thair pertinens.” 

Eintry.— At the feist of Alhallowmes in the yeir of God 1539.” 

Pertinents.—* Houssis biggingis boundis and feyldis pasture and lesuris 
with locheis stankis woddis cunyngis and cunyngaris fishings halkings and 
huntings with all uthir and syndrye fredomes comoditeis profeits and rychtis 
pertenyng quhatsomevir alsweill not namit as namit.” 

Consideration. Payment of “fyve paks of waldmaill [wadmell] and twa 
barrellis of butter yerele on Alhallowevin to be deliverit to us our successoris 
or chaplanis upon the ayr (sea beach) of Kyrkwall.” 

Power to Sublet.—“<To ony tenentis or sub-tenentis of na hear degre nor 
himself.” 

Warrandice.—“ To warrand acquiet and defend this present assedation; .. . 
aganis all dedele lelelye and trowly as law will but (without) fraude or gyle 
and oblisses us hereto and all our gudis moveabill and unmoveabill present 
and to cum in the sikurist forme of oblegacioun that can be devisit to fulfil 
or keip this present assedacioun as is above written.” 

Signed—At Dumbarton, 6th August 1539, by the Bishop and the other 
granters. 

Witnesses (named in the testing clause, but do not sign).—Alexander Craik 
parson of Hoy (who signs as one of the granters), John Maxwell, James 
Dalrympill and others not legible, 
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Note.—The Bishop “Robert” who is a party to this deed, was Robert 
Maxwell, who died in 1541, and was succeeded by the well known Bishop 
Robert Reid. 


No. VI. a.p 1546. 


‘Lhe tent day of December in the yeyr of God ane thowsand fyve hundyr 
fourty and sax yers ane scuin haldin that daye at Howeff be ane honorabill 
man Olave Sinclayr of Havoray heyd Fold of Zetland and thare syttand with 
hyme in jugyment ane wurschypefull man Nycoll Rayd Lauman of Zetland in 
that time with mony uthyris gentyll men and comonis that wes gadyrrit thar 
quhilkis comperytt har befor thame ane honorabill woman Margret Rayd the 
spowis of ane honorabill man Gilbert Cant and the said Margret Radis brother 
Thorrald Sudyrland and thar befor the sadis fold and lawman in presence of all 
at wes thar the sayd Margrat and hyr brother Thorral of thar aune fre motyve 
[and] will ar apunctit concordyt agreyt of all land landmelis gudis geyr gold 
money [and] all maner of heryrstagye and ayrschipe that [she] and the sayd 
Thorrald had call or clayme to after his said moder Katrin Thoralldis docthoter 
of Broycht in maner forme and effec as efter folowis that is to say that the 
said Mareret and hyr hysband Gilbert Cant hes gevine to the sayd Thorrald 
twenty pundis euswall mony of Scotland in gud redy gold for full compleyt 
payment and contentatione of all the sed Thorraldis rytis and als the sayd 
Margret sall suple the sayd Thorrald and help and fordyr hym to service and 
takkis quhen he desyris hyr within the romys of Zetland and without qhat 
sche may do off supplieatioun to freyndis or ony uthir plesor that schow may 
eudly do quhen sche is requiryt be the sayd Thorall tyll wryct and honor and 
als the sayd Margrettis hysband Gylbert Cant grantis hyme to stand fast and 
confermis all thir premissis maid be his sayd wyif to hyr sayd brother and als 
the said Gylbert of his awin will hes obligat hyme to gyf help and suple to 
the sayd Thorrald largely with his geyr and to be his gud frend in all plasis 
nits Wacaeeen a in his just defence apone thir forsayd premisses I the sayd Thorrall 
haldis me content with your cister and with your hysband forsayd and grantis 
me weyll content and payt of the foresaid sowme of xx punddis the fyrst penny 
and the last and all thar betwixt be my forsayd cister and [he the] handis of 
hyr hysband forsayd bindand and oblisand me in the stratest forme of obliga- 
tioun and undyr all payne..... of ail gudis or geyr quhatsumever God 
«sate te me or my aris fra this day forvart amen to cum in.... . of thir 
premissis and now heyr in the meyne tyme purelie and simpilly dischargeis 
sae te dei. of all landis and rychtis that ever I aryt or had tytill to efter my sayd 
modyr from me my saids airs executoris and assigneis into the hands of my sayd 
syster and hyr hysband ther executoris and assigneis for now and ever mayre 
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In wytnes of the quhilk I the sayd Thorralld be causs I had na seyll of my 
awin I haf procuryt with greyt instance the seyllis of honorabill men forsayd 
Olave Sinclair of Haveray Nicoll Rayd lawman Syr Nicoll Wyschert vicar 
Fiche are of Dunrosnes and Thomas Kettillis seyll for to be hang in this present 
letter befor thir wytnes Veyllm Logane Master Alexander Was Veillam 
ci. Secale Jhone.....and Thome ..... with utheris dyvers daye yeir 
tyme and playis abwine wrytin. 


Note-—The above, as an arrangement formally ratified in presence of the 
Head Fold (otherwise Great Fowde) and Lawman of Zetland, in court assembled, 
is printed in full, documents of this kind being much more rare than those 
relating to sales of land. It is analogous to the Shuynd Bill (the form of 
settling the succession of heirs) see ante, p. 184. The term used to designate the 
court on this occasion is not very distinct, but seems to be Scwen, perhaps the 
earlier form of Shynd or Shuynd, the etymology of which is not very clear. Of 
the persons named in the deed, Olave Sinclair of Haveray was a person of some 
note in his day as Great Fowde of Shetland. It was he who entertained the 
Earl of Bothwell in Shetland when fleeing before his enemies, after the fall of 
Queen Mary, in 1567. Nycoll Rayd, the lawman (otherwise Nicol Reid of 
Aith), was elected “ Lawman Generale of all Zetland at the Lawting Court held 
on the Tingholm of Tingwall, on 27th July 1532.” 


No. VII. .p. 1547. 


Granter.—Igegabrocht Kotrinsdocther (Ingaborg Katherine’s daughter) of 
Houll, daughter and lawful heir to her mother Katrine Androisdocther of Houyll. 

Grantee.—Gylbert Kant of Brocht. 

Consenters.—The granter’s husband Maunis Kettill and her mother above- 
named, who is stated to be Upgaster to them (see ante, p. 185). 

Subjects—Two merk land in Howill, parish of Tingwall, in the Archdeanery 
(ersdennry) of Zetland. 

Dispositive Clause.—Sellis annalyis and ofhintts. 

Pertinents.—“ Howssis, toftis, tomellis, eng, ryt and royt, fre eische and 
entreis with inpastor and outpastor within dykis and without, under erd and 
aboune, fer and neyr fra the heast staine in the hyll to the lawest in the eb.” 

Consideration.—Price not specified ; only the “ first penny and the last..... 
in our greyt urgent necessite.” 

Warrandice.—Undertaking they, their heirs, executors or assignees, never to 


1 Complaints against Laurence Bruce of Cultemalinche, Article 2.—Oppressions in 
Orkney and Zetland, p. 36: 
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molest or trouble in gaincalling of the said lands before any judge, spiritual 
or temporal, but to warrant and defend the said Gilbert in the peaceable pos- 
session of the same. 

Sealed.—In place of seals of their own, which they have not, by those of 
Mawnis Sinclair of Howss and Sir Nicol Wychartt. 

Dated—At St. Lorence Kyrk of Burray, 11 March 1547. 

Witnesses—Sir Thome Muray, curat of Bressy, Lorence Sinclar of Nor- 
buster, Maunis Moaut of Baquholy, Olay Neyllson of Quharf, Olay Stephenson 
and Huchon Stephenson, with many such others dyvers that day gathered to 
the presens. 


No. VIII. a.p. 1567. 


Granter.—Alexander Virk (Work) of Isbuster. 

Grantee.-—Sir George Strang, Vicar of Nesting. 

Consents.—N one. 

Subjects—One merk land in Bystay (Busta ?)—parish of Nesting, in “ the 
cuntray of Zetland,” with “ayng owdell and samyne” (see ante, p. 188). 

Pertinents.—“ Mowrs pettis millis mowtris..... owtpastor and inpastor 
alsvill onder the erd as abwin fra ye heast stane in the hill to the lowest in 
the eb.” 

To be haldin and had.—“ Fra me the said Alexander Virk, &c. to be brukit 
possessed and joisit be the said Sir George &c. fra now and ever without our 
gaincalling.” 

Consideration.—Price not stated—* the first pene and the last.” 

Warrandice.—Binds himself, &c. to warrand and defend for now and ever, 
and “never to gaincall the sam befoir no judge spretuall nor temporall.” If 
so done “it is to be hald of na effek.” 

Sealed.—With the granter’s own proper seal; also that of ‘ane venerible 
clark Sir Andro Hill vicar of Unst,” and of Sir James Sinclair, Notary Public 
at Scalloway, the 27th July 1567. 

Witnesses.—Sir Andro Hill, Lawranss Sanclar, Burges of Kirkwall, Walter 
Hill, Patrick Wilson, Sir George. . . with others divers. 

Notarial Attestation.—Illegible. 


No. IX. a.p. 1567. 
(Translation. ] 


Adam, by the Divine mercy, bishop of Orkney and Zetland, to the archdean 
of our church of Zetland, or any other vicar of the same, wheresoever consti- 
tuted within our diocese of Zetland, with Divine benediction : Whereas the 
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vicarage of Nesting and Quhilsay in Zetland, situated within our church of 
Zetland, now vacant by the death or decease of sometime Sir George Strang, 
last vicar and possessor of the same, belonging to our presentation in full right, 
we have provided and conferred, as by the tenor of these presents we do confer, 
to a discreet man, Alexander Kyncaid, conjunctly and severally, procurator, 
and in name of Alexander Spittell, son of Alexander Spittell of Blairlogy, 
absent as present, by placing our ring on the finger of the said Alexander 
Kynkaid, fully committing the cure, government, and administration of the 
same to the said Alexander: To you, therefore, and each of you, we give in 
charge, straitly enjoining you in virtue of holy obedience, and under the 
penalties prescribed by the laws, that ye forthwith induct and invest the said 
Alexander Spittell, or for him, his lawful procurator, into the real, actual, and 
corporal possession of the said vicarage of Nesting and Quhilsay respectively 
now vacant, according to the custom ; firmly restraining gainsayers or rebels 
if, haply, there be any such, by the ordinary authority. In faith and testimony 
of which, all and sundry the premises, we have commanded and caused these 
our present letters of collation, or this present public instrument, written by a 
notary public, to be confirmed by the hanging to of our seal : Given under our 
subscription manual, at Edinburgh, the 20th day of May, in the year of the 
Lord a thousand five hundred sixty-seven, and of our inauguration the ninth 
year. 
ADAM, 
/ Bishop of Orkney and Zetland. 


Note.—This, so far as I am aware, is the second specimen extant of an epis- 
copal presentation in Orkney or Shetland. The original is in Latin, 


No. X. A.D. 1579. 


This is a deed of some length, which may be briefly summarised. The 
eranter is James Hay, Vicar of Unst, who, having lent to William Sinclair of 
Underbwill (Underhoull) 500 “silver dolouris also callit zowpeindalis havand 
cours and passage within this realme for the tyme,” receives in security from 
the said William Sinclair, with consent of Margaret Stewart his spouse, an 
annual rent of 120 dollars payable from his lands of Uyea Raningo (Ramnagoe 
in Unst ?) Wedderstay, Bwistay (Wethersta and Busta) and Dirdilstay (?), atthe 
terms of Whitsunday and Martinmas yearly. It is agreed that he shall discharge 
100 dollars of the said annual rent on repayment by Stewart of 400 dollars of 
the loan “ togidder in ane sowm upon ane day betwix the son rising and to 
(down) ganging of the same in the Communion Isle within the paroche Kirk 
of the citie of Sanct Androis, I my aires or assignais being thairto truthfullie 
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warnet upon the premonitoun of fourtie days warning preceding the resseit 
of the said sowm be publike reding of thir presentis opinlie in our paroch 
upon ane Sonday befoir none in presens of the pepill convenit to precheing or 
Prayers Ol a4 «0s apprehendit befoir ane notar and witnes.” On payment of 
the further sum of 100 dollars, the remaining 20 dollars of the annual rent is to be 
discharged. It is provided that if Hay or his heirs or assignees should (which 
God forbid) absent themselves from the receiving of the said sums in repayment, 
Stewart shall consign the same “in the handis and swir keeping of the dene of 
gild of the said Court.’ The deed, termed “ Letters of Reversion,” is “subscrivit 
with my hand, my proper seale of armis is appendit,” at St. Andrews the (blank) 
day of (blank) 1579. The names of the witnesses have never been added. The 
signature is “James Hay with my hand.” On the back of the deed there is 
added, under date the 29th day of July 1579, a notarial attestation of there repay- 
ment to Hay by Sinclair of the first portion of the loan, viz. 400 dollars, with 
the requisite discharge. Malcolm Sinclair is the notary, and William Lauder 
and John Dunbar the witnesses. This again is followed by an acknowledgment 
by Hay, seemingly in his own handwriting, in the usual legal phraseology, cf the 
receipt of the balance of the loan, viz. 100 dollars (or zopindalis) ; for which he 
erants full discharge and renunciation for ever. This dated at Uyea the 18th 
day of July 1580. Witnesses, William Bruce, Andrew Smyth, Walter Hay and 
others divers. 

In this deed, or succession of deeds, we seem to pass from the scant records of 
the pre-Reformation period, and come face to face with persons who can be 
identified as mixed up with the more active current of events in later times. 
James Hay, the granter, designed as Vicar of Unst, is recognised as the first 
Protestant minister of the island and parish of Unst. According to the Fasti,! 
he was the son of George Hay of Frenchness. At first reader, he was presented 
to the vicarage of Unst by James VI., 31st October 1574. William Sinclair, 
the borrower, was third son of Ollawe Sinclair of Brew in Dunrossness; and in 
terms of his father’s will, dated 19th February 1570, inherited a third portion 
of the estates of the family, including Underhoull in Unst, and others. He 
was infeft in these properties under the Great Seal, 5th March 1578. His 
wife, Margaret Stewart, named in the deed, was daughter of John Stewart, 
Prior of Coldingham, a natural son of King James V., and consequently half- 
brother of Queen Mary. This lady, after Sinclair’s death, was married to 
William Bruce, first of Symbister and Sumburgh, a witness to the present deed, 
who obtained through her the greater part of the properties in question. 

William Lauder (Gulielmus Lauder), witness to the notarial certificate, 
though not designed, is presumably the minister of that name, who, according 


1 Fasti Eeclesiw Scoticane, part y. p. 441. 
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to the Fasti, was presented to the parishes of Fetlar and North Yell in 1567, 
having a stipend of 80 merks. He had also in charge Sandwick in Unst, 
Baliasta, Hamnavoe, and Raffurdness in Yell ; and was removed to Hamnavoe 
prior to 1585.1 


No. XI. a.p. 1581. 


Granter.—Colbein Ormesone of Symbuster. 

Consenters.—John. Colbeinsone, his eldest son, and Christen and Marion 
Colbeinsdotters, his daughters, his heirs apparent, and Agnes Mawnisdotter, 
his spouse, for her interest. 

Grantee.—Ane honorabill man and my guid freind Hew Sinclair of Burt 
(Burgh). 

Dispositive Clause-—Sellis analeis ofhentis and cleirlie away putts fra me 
my airs, executoris, &c. 

Subjects—Four ures land in Litilholm in Quhalsay Sound, two ures land in 
Claitholm afore Sandwick, all 6 pennies the mark, within the isle of Quhalsay, 
within the Lordship and Shirefdome of Zetland, with all aing owthill ryt 
roith samaing and reversion ; togidder with all other commoditeis utiliteis 
proffeittis easmentis, and pertinenceis thairto pertenand or be law may be 
funden till apperteine. 

Consideration.—The landis pryce payit to me in my greit need and urgent 
necessitie the first pennie and the last and all thair betwixt. 

Warrandice.—Very full; with obligation by Colbein, in the event of himself 
or his foresaids desiring to wadset or sell any portion of his lands in Symbuster, 
to offer the same to Hew Sinclair the grantee, and if he or they should do so 
in ignorance, the same to be null and of none effect, because “the said land is 
linallie discendit of the house and stock of Burt” (Burgh). 

Sealed.No seal nor signet proper of his own: therefore “procures with 
greit instance the signetts of honorabill men to wit William Sinclair of 
Ustanes, Henrie Forrester of Linay, and Mawniss Hanson of Gilliebrek to be 
appended hereto.” 

Date.—At Burt (Burgh), 20 November 1581. 

Witnesses.—Peter Symson, Redare (Reader) at Nesting, Jhone Amphray of 
Astay, James Dickson, Robert Achessone, with others divers. 

Signed, but apparently not written, by “ P. Symson redare at Nesting.” 


Note.—Three tags are appended (seals gone), with the names and designations 
of the “honorabill men” named above, to whom the seals belonged. 
Colbein Ormesone, the granter of this deed, appears to have been the 


1 Fasti Eeclesie Scoticane, part v. p. 436. 
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last udal proprietor of Symbuster. Notwithstanding the undertaking to offer 
it to Sinclair of Burgh, it passed shortly after into the hands of William Bruce, 
whose descendants have possessed it for three centuries. Colbein is described 
in 1576 as “sumtyme Lawrychtman” of Whalsay.’| The statement in the 
deed that Symbuster was lineally descended of the house and stock of Burgh 
is curious. The Scottish family of Sinclair could not have been a very old 
one in the islands at this date ; but the lands in question may very likely 
have formed at one time a portion of the great estate of Borg (or Burgh), which 
in the year 1299 belonged to Thorvald Thoresson, whose representative 
Thorvald of Brucht was nominated as one of his executors by Sir David Sinclair 
of Sumburgh in 1506.2 Henrie Forrester of Linay, the modern estate of Lunna, 
is written on the tag bearing his seal as “ Henrie Foster of Lunay.” 


No: =XXIT. Ap) 168% 


This deed is clearly and distinctly written, but imperfect. A small strip, 
apparently about an inch in breadth, has been cut off at some time along the 
whole right hand side. The meaning is, however, sufficiently clear throughout. 

Granter.—Robert, erle of Orknay. 

Grantee.—Our sone naturall William Stewart. 

Consideration.—(gratuitous)...... and affection quhilk we bere. 

Dispositiwe Clause.—Giffin grantit and disponit. 

Subjects—Twa last of land of Ayt lyand within [lost]. 

Clause of Tenendas.—To be haldin of us and our airs in few. 

Pertinents.—Imperfect, but contains the following :—Housis bigings toftis 
croftis tumailis outbrekis mossis...... ischie and entrie fra the heast of 
the hill to the lawest of the ebb. 

Reddendo.—Payand yeirlie ane barrell sufficient measour ..... foure auld 
dolouris for everie pak of the said wedmell at the optioun..... to be payit 
at termis usit and wount with dew service as use is 

Warrandice.—Aganis all deidlie, &e. 

Infeftment.—To be by “ erthe and stane of the grund thereof.” 

Signed—At Faitlare (Fetlar), (signature on the lost strip). 

Date-—18 July, j= v° four scoir...... 

Wetnesses.—David Skollow (Skollay) of Toftis, Walter Bruce, sheriff clerk, 
Edward Skollaw and. ..... 


1 Oppressions in Orkney and Zetland, p. 22. 


; * See paper by Professor P. A. Munch, ‘‘ Geographiske Oplysninger om Hjaltland,” 
in the Annaler of the Society of Northern Antiquaries, Copenhagen, 1857. 
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Indorsed.—Erle Orknay his chartor to William Stewart his natural sone of 
the twa last land of Ayt..... 1587. 


Note.—This is an unmistakably feudal charter, distinct in every way from 
those which have preceded. It is not unnatural that Earl Robert should make 
such a grant, trifling as it is, to his natural son; but it does not appear that 
that worthy found a congenial home in his adopted country, for the following 
deed shows that in the succeeding year he disposed of the property, and he is 
not again heard of in Shetland, so far as I am aware. 


No. XIII. a.p. 1588. 


This deed is so faint as to be almost illegible. The granter, as already 
mentioned, is “ William Stewart, sone naturall to ane nobil and potent lord 


Hew Sinclair of Burgh his “twa last of land of Ayt” [Ayth]. Date 1588. 
Signed by “ William Stewart.” William Fermor, notarius publicus. G. Strang 
notarius et testis in premissis. 


INOp exc Vine ALD 16—— 


This document is very faint, and almost illegible. Enough, however, can be 
made out to show the nature of yt. Itisa presentation by Earl Patrick Stewart 
of Mr. Peter Symson, reader of Nesting, to the vicarage of that parish. The 
parish is stated to be vacant “in our hands” by the death of Mr. Alexander 
Spittell, last possessor thereof. The date cannot be deciphered. Spittell is the 
vicar presented to this same parish by Bishop Bothwell—see Deed No. IX., 1567. 
Lord Robert Stewart had obtained from Bishop Bothwell in 1568, the property 
and revenues of the Bishopric of Orkney in exchange for the temporalities of 
the Abbey of Holyrood, and his son and successor, Earl Patrick, was thus in 
full possession of the bishopric, and exercised his power of patronage accord- 
ingly. This patronage remained vested in the successive possessors of the 
Earldom of Orkney until its abolition by the recent Act. 

Peter Symsone has hitherto been regarded as the first known Protestant 
minister of the parish of Nesting, but the Deed No. IX. of the present series 
proves the existence of a predecessor, Alexander Spittell, presented in 1567. 
Symsone, according to the Fasti Ecclesie Scoticane (part v. p. 437), was reader 
at North Whalsay and Skerries from 1579 to 1589, to which Lunnasting was 
added from 1590 to 1595, and Nesting and Lunnasting only from 1596 to 1608. 
Admitted prior to 1609, Dr. Scott, the author, adds—“ Nothing more of him 
has been discovered.” 
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ON THE RESULTS OF A CHEMICAL INVESTIGATION INTO THE COM- 
POSITION OF THE ‘‘BOG BUTTERS,” AND OF ‘‘ ADIPOCERE” AND 
THE ‘“‘MINERAL RESINS;” WITH NOTICE OF A CASK OF BOG 
BUTTER FOUND IN GLEN GELL, MORVERN, ARGYLLSHIRE, AND 
NOW IN THE MUSEUM. By W. IVISON MACADAM, F.C.S., F.I.C., 
LECTURER ON CHEMISTRY AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, EDINBURGH. 


When asked in June last to undertake the analysis of the Butter con- 
tained in the keg lately added to the Museum, the matter seemed so 
simple that the results were promised for an early meeting. Within a 
month, however, I received a copy of vol. xix. of the Proceedings of the 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society, in which a paper appears 
by the veteran geologist, John Plant, F.G.S., &c., of the Salford Borough 
Royal Museum, and entitled “Bog Butter (Butrellite) from Co. Galway, 
Ireland.” In that paper Mr. Plant throws doubt upon the genuineness 
of the material, and terms it a “Mineral Resin ;” and further (page 70, 
par. 2) says, ‘‘by the aid of scientific analysis, the substance called Bog 

3utter can be shown to be a perfectly natural production, arising from 
the decomposition of the vegetable matters forming the peat or bog,” and 
in the first paragraph “it. is affirmed that the butter is sometimes found 
in small wooden kegs in bogs along the coast.” 

This paper put the matter in an entirely new light, for instead of a 
body recognised to be a fat or butter, you had a substance of question- 
able origin. 

In carrying out the inquiry, I have not confined myself to reputed 
samples of “ Bog Butter,” but have considered “ Adipocere,” and to a 
limited extent certain ‘Mineral Resins.” This has been done for 
comparison, and so as to enable those interested to deduce results for 
themselves. 


The samples analysed were— 


1. “ Bog Butter,” from the keg found at Glen Gell, Morvern, Argyllshire, 
and now in the Museum of this Society. 


14. 


16. 


We 
18. 
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. Butrellite or Bog Butter, received from John Plant, Esq., Salford Borough 


Museum. 


. Bog Butter, from a mether in the Museum of Science and Arts, 


Edinburgh. 


. Bog Butter, from the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin. 

. Bog Butter No. 1, from the Belfast Museum. 

. Bog Butter No. 2, from the Belfast Museum. 

. Bog Butter, from the Belfast Museum. 

. “ Kerry Butter, 350 years old,” from a private collection in Edinburgh. 

. Adipocere, from the Hunterian Museum, University of Glasgow.’ 

. Adipocere, from a private collection in Edinburgh.® 

. Adipocere, from the Museum of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
. “ White substance,” from Peat Bog, Aberdeenshire. 

. Fichtelite, from the private collection of John Plant, Esq., F.G.S., 


Salford. 

Butrellite, from the “ Main” Collection, Museum of Science and Arts, 
Edinburgh. 

Butrellite, from the mineral collection, Museum of Science and Arts 
Edinburgh. 

A sample of ordinary Fresh Butter. 

Fat received from the Rev. J. M. Joass, LL.D., Golspie. 


/ 
The chemical part of the paper is divided into, first, the consideration 
of the composition of the “Bog Butters ;” and secondly, of the “ Mineral 


Resins” and “ Adipocere ;’ 


’ after which the whole results are compared 


with one another, 


The analysis of the samples was carried out proximately and ultimately, 
and the results are given under these sub-sections. 

Proxtmate ANAtysis.—The substances determined were water, oils and 
volatile acids, curd of animal origin, and saline or mineral matters. 


1 This butter was exposed to the atmosphere in a cellar with the door open for 
more than twenty years. 

2 Said to be part of the fat of a pony discovered in an old pit working at Airdrie. 

3 Said to be derived from the body of a pig. 
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No. 18. 


Moss of Strathmore, Parish of Farr, Sutherland, Scotland. 
Duke of Sutherland’s Museum, Dunrobin. 


Water, j ; 0-918 
Fat and fatty and eolane Pet mater salable in 98-452 
ether, ; : : ; ; 
Casein, milk, sugar, ce : : : : 0°536 
Ash or mineral matter, : ; : : 0-084 
99-990 
Appearance of sample, . , é : White friable solid, cheese smell. 
Cow hairs, : : 5 ; ; : Present. 


Application of heat (100° C.) to sample, . f Melts veadily to a clear slightly yellow 
liquid, with floating curd. 
Appearance of solid after purification by 
ether, and not heated, 
Appearance of solid heated after cheat \ Clear 
tion by ether, : 


i} Hard yellow solid. 


slightly yellow. 


Fusing point of purified fat, : : ; 46°C. 
Phosphoric acid in ash, . ‘ : : Present. 
Now dv. 
Fresh Butter—Mid-Lothian. 
Water, 5 : 9-514 
Fat and fatty and eit aids eater voluble in 87518 
ether, ; ‘ ‘ : \ 
Casein, milk, sugar, ae . : : : 1-286 
Ash or mineral matter, : : : : 1-682 
100-000 
Appearance of sample, . : : : Strong yellow colour. 
Cow hairs, 2 ‘ : ; None. 
Application of heat (100° C. ) to sample, . Melts readily to deep yellow liquid. 
Appearance of solid after purification by \ 
ether, and not heated, . . ‘ ‘ Deep yellow. 
Appearance of solid heated after purifica- \ ; 
tion by ether, . : : : ‘ Deep yellow oul. 


From these results it is seen that the fatty substances and volatile 
acids, in other words, the portion soluble in ether, ranges from 91°517 
per cent. up to 98-943 per cent., and that the variation is due to the more 
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or less large amount of curd present in the sample, the proportion of 
which may be as low as 0°379 per cent. or as high as 4:556 per cent., in 
special cases. The curd consists of casein similar in all respects to that 
substance as found in ordinary cow’s milk. It is in an insoluble state, 
and when heated yields the vapours of the substances formed by the 
decomposition of casein under like conditions. The mineral matter is 
in all cases extremely small, being in one sample only 0-011 per cent., 
whilst the highest figure obtained from the bog butters was 0°361 per 
cent. The colour of the samples, as received, was from a pale white to 
a deep rich yellow, and these were intensified by purification of the 
material from its etherial solution. The fusing point was variable, being 
in two of the samples as low as 36°-1 cent. and rising to 47°°2 cent. 
These figures were obtained from the purified material. The ash or 
mineral matter contained in all cases a proportion of phosphoric acid. 
The butters are soluble in alcohol and ether, but insoluble in water. 
The application of heat (100°C) causes immediate liquefaction of the 
substance, which then yields an oily-looking liquid with the floating 
particles of curd. A higher temperature gives (using the purified sample) 


the peculiar odour of acrolein, C3130 \ O, a body derived from glycerine, 
oH F 
Or \ O,, by the action of heat. 
Ordinary fats and oils, including butter, are built up chemically of 
glycerine in combination with certain fatty acids, and are known as 
glycerides. These fatty acids are three in number, stearic acid, 


ere a O, palinitic acid, Cislss0) ho, and oleic acid, CisHss? bo, 


the first two of these acids belonging to the acetic or C,H,,0, 
series, and the latter to the acrylic or C,H,,-,0, series. They are 
all monatomic, and therefore when in combination with glycerine, 
which is triatomic, require to be present in three poe The 


: ; C,H 
elycerides oe et (Goo), } O,, palmitin, (0, HD} sy f On and 
olein, (C,, H,,0); oiled 
V Ole X Vis Oo 


The stearin is most largely present in solid fats, 
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whilst olein is found in greatest quantity in the semi-solid butters and per- 
manently liquid oils. These glycerides, when treated with a caustic alkali 
(potassic or sodic hydrate), give on boiling soaps, which are formed by the 
alkali combining with the fatty acids to form stearate, palmatate or oleate 
of potash or soda, whilst the glycerine is set free. On treating the bug 
butters with a caustic alkali, a soap is readily obtained, and on the addition 
of dihrydric sulphate (oil of vitriol), this is decomposed with the liberation 
of the free fatty acids. From these facts then (1) that acrolein is obtained 
on the application of heat, showing the presence of glycerine, and (2) that 
asoap is formed on the addition of an alkaline solution, which can be 
decomposed, giving the fatty acids, recognisable by their special tests, we 
have evidence tha‘ the bog butters are of veritable animal. origin. 

We now pass on to the consideration of the ‘‘ Mineral Resins” under 
the influence of similar conditions and reagents to those employed with 
the bog butters. The special resin to which we devote our attention, as 
representing the class, is one obtained between the annual layers in the 
wood of pine logs which have been embedded in bogs, and is known as 
Fichtelite, Until lately this resin was unknown except in Germany, 
but has been discovered within the last few months, by Mr. John Plant, 
F.G.8., of Salford, in some wood uncovered in a moss at Handford, 
Cheshire, and I am indebted to that gentleman for my sample. The 
material occurs in pearly white crystalline scales. Treated with ether, 
91°916 per cent. dissolves, giving a solution which on evaporation yields a 
pure white sticky mass, The application of a temperature of 104°4 C. 
causes fusion, with the odour of ordinary resin, and after cooling 
gives a resinous sticky mass, which on standing becomes vitreous and like 
ordinary resin in appearance. This purified resin is insoluble in water, 
but dissolves readily in hot alcohol, yielding a solution which, on cooling, 
deposits crystals of sylvic acid, retaining, however, a proportion in solution. 
The Fichtelite is undoubtedly derived from the resin of the wood. The 
application of a high temperature yields all the products derived from 
ordinary resin under similar circumstances, and no acrolein. The material 
insoluble in ether consists principally of ligneous matter, whilst the ash 
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of the resin contains no phosphoric acid. An alkali solution gives once 
boiling a soap, from which oil of vitriol liberates a resinous mass free 


from oil. 


These results cannot be compared with the bog butters. 


ANALYSES OF FICHTELITE (W. Ivison Macapaw). 


“SPECIMEN OF FICHTELITE, under Semi-Fossil Pine Bark, buried in a Moss at 
Handforth, Cheshire, Collection of J. Plant, Salford.” 


No. of Sample. No. 13. 

Water, . : 4-651 
Soluble in ether. 91°916 
Insoluble in ether, 3°100 
Ash or mineral matter, 0°332 
99-999 


Appearance of sample, 


Hairs, . d ; : 5 
Application of heat (100° C.) to sample, 


Appearance of solid after purification by ether—not heated 
Appearance of heated solid after purification by ether, 


Fusing point of purified substance, 
Phosphoric acid in ash, 


Soft pearly 
crystalline 
None 


white scales, 


Melts slowly in part, portion | 


insoluble 
Pure white, sticky 
Sticky resinous mass, with 
resinous odour 
104°4 C, 
None 


| 
{ 


I am indebted to Mr. W. Hamilton Bell of Edinburgh, for a sample 


of a white substance from the moss of Dinnet, Aberdeenshire.! 


It isa 


yrey-white, porous, very light, fibrous mass, which with ether yields a 


solution of green colour. Further examination proved it to be chlorophyl, 


thus giving very strong evidence of the vegetable origin of the substance. 


The portion insoluble in ether consists of 25:29 per cent. of cellulose and 


ligneous matter, and of 66°551 per cent. of an ash of purely mineral 


matter, and composed of the flinty skeletons of diatoms, and showing a 


trace of phosphoric acid. The application of a high temperature gives rise 


to charring, with a peat odour and no acrolein. 


1 See Edinburgh Geological Society’s Transactions, vol. iv. part 2 (1882). 
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ANALYSIS OF “WHITE DEPOSIT FROM PEAT,” FOUND IN DINNET MOSS, 
ABERDEENSHIRE (W. Ivison MacaDAm). 


Water, . ‘ ; : F ; , : 7-450 
Soluble in ether, : : : : 2 st 1-708 
Insoluble in ether, . ; : ‘ ; é 25-290 | 
Ash of mineral matter, 2 . : : 65°551 
\ | 
99-999 / 
| Appearance of sample, : : ; ; . | Grey, tough, fibrous solid, cuts | 
like peat, very light and open 
Application of heat (100°) to sample, , : | No change 
Appearance of material soluble in ether, . : a, pee green colour (chloro- 
phyl 
Application of heat to sample, ; : : . | Burns with peat smell—no | 
acrolein | 
Phosphoric acid in ash, 3 : ‘ ; a Present 


We have now by chemical analysis proved that bog butter is of 
true animal origin, and bears very little resemblance to the “ mineral 
resins,” or to the white substance found in peat. 

It is necessary to consider the animal fats more fully, and to draw a 
distinction between the butters and the fats. The fats when buried in 
contact with moisture are gradually changed into a material known as 
“adipocere” (acdeps, fat, and cerax, wax), and this name is frequently also 
given to specimens of bog butter. The substance “adipocere” was first 
described by Fourcroy of Paris. The material in this case was of human 
origin, and obtained from bodies in the Cimetiére des Innocents, A large 
number of coffins had been placed on the top of each other, and on being 
disturbed after some twenty or thirty years, the contents were found to 
have been turned into a hard white substance, enclosing the bones, which 
were brittle and easily broken. The surface of the adipocere showed 
beautifully the markings of the linen in which the bodies had been 
wrapped. Fourcroy states, that from his analysis the material consisted 
of margarate (a mixture of palmitic and stearic acids), of ammonia, potash, 
and calcium. 

Ebert (Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., viii. page 775) states that adipocere is 
a mixture of fatty acids, and contains no glycerine, which substance is 
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replaced by potassium as potassic palmitate, = O, with a small 
C,5H5,0 


quantity of potassic margarate \ O (melting at 59°), and some 


K 
” Cy, H330 


oxymargaric acid as a potash salt \ O (melting at 80°). Further, 


K 
” Cy, H330. 
he says, no oleic acid is present, and that on the addition of potassic 
hydrate and heating, ammonia is given off as gas. The samples examined 
by Ebert contained 6 per cent. of insoluble residue, consisting of tissues, 
and were soluble in alcohol and ether, but insoluble in water. 

Frequent mention is made of the substance in Australian treatises ; 
sheep drowned in the creeks being found next wet season as a mass of 
adipocere, and in Ireland the College of Surgeon’s Museum contains the 
body of a woman entirely changed into adipocere. 

I have made analyses of four samples. In three of these the portion 
soluble in ether is over 98 per cent. of the whole substance, and in the 
remaining sample is only 70 per cent. It must be noticed, however, that 
the latter sample was very impure containing a large amount of fibrin 
(23724 per cent.), and alsoya very considerable proportion of earthy 
impurity (3°675 per cent.) obtained by the material whilst buried in the 
earth. ‘Two of the samples have so small an amount of mineral matter 
that it could not be properly determined. Phosphoric acid was found in 
the ash. The substance is usually very brittle and crystalline, excepting 
when the proportion of fibrin present is so large as to render it impossible 
to cause a fracture. The application of a temperature of 100°C. readily 
melts the substance, giving a clear, almost colourless solution, with the 
odour of stearic acid (composite candle odour), and, if fibrin is present, 
floating solid particles. After purification with ether, the substance is 
very hard and crystalline, and, if coloured, has a very slight yellow tinge. 
This purified body fuses at a temperature between 46° and 48° C., again 
passing into the crystalline state on cooling, Alcohol and ether act as 
solvents, the material being insoluble in water. Caustic alkalies boiled 
with the fat give off ammonia with the formation of soaps, which are 
afterwards decomposed by sulphuric acid, the resulting fatty acid being 
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principally stearic. Heat, when raised above the boiling point of the 
fats, causes decomposition, with the liberation of acrolein, showing the 
presence of glycerine. 

These results prove great similarity of composition to bog butter, 
although the proportions of the various ingredients are somewhat differ- 
ent. Ultimate analysis shows the various classes of substances analysed 
to be unlike in the amount of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen present. In 
bog butters the proportion of carbon runs from 73 per cent. to over 75 per 
cent., with from 12°25 per cent. to 12°88 percent. of hydrogen, and from 
12°27 per cent. to 14°49 per cent. of oxygen. 


ULTIMATE ANALYSES OF BOG BUTTERS. 


| | 


Observer, : ; : : Williamson | Brazier | Greg and Letson | 
Locality of specimen, 0 : Jreland Treland 
fed 2 1 2 
Carbon, . : ; : a 1) Wee 73°89 75:0 73°33 75°65 
Hydrogen, ; : : Se 2350 12°37 12°5 12°46 12°35 
Oxygen, : : ; elo. 13°74 12°5 13°71 12:00 | 
| — & 
100-00 100°00 100°0 100-00 100-00 | 
LS  —e eS eee 


Melting point, . , : ; | 50° C. | 47°C. oleae: 


ULTIMATE ANALYSES OF BOG BUTTERS (W. Ivison MacapDan). 


No. of Sample.| No. 1. | No. 2. | No. 3. | No. 4. | No. 5. | No. 6. | No. 7. | No. 8. |No, 14,|No. 18 
—_————_ —_—i— | - — | ——————_ _ _ 

Eames <2, ra] f 3 leet a O38 

Bo) eel ee | eh | el ae | ge tga leas 

Museum now Se a 25 As 3s Roms 83 SS | oSm| FAs 

placed in, oa =I Sc) Cae lias ee | oe (HS Ta sel ao 

hell eee oes eI Core ey Meebo eae Cn lea Nc aster acd} 

Carbon . | 73°86 | 73°55 | 74:21 | 75°13 | 73°37 | 73°72 | 75°48 | 73°55 | 75-12 | 74:56 

Hydrogen, . | 12°48 | 12:33 | 12°52 | 12-66 | 12-14 | 12°88 | 12-25 | 12-74 | 12°31 | 12-68 

Oxygen, ’. | 1366 | 14-12 | 13-27 | 12-31 | 14-49 | 13-40 | 12-27 | 13°71 | 12:57] 19-76 

100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 
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The “adipocere ” gives from 66°4 per cent, to 69°3 per cent. of carbon, 
from 15°5 to 16°4 per cent. of hydrogen, and from 15:1 to 17°5 per cent. 
of oxygen. 

ULTIMATE ANALYSES OF “ADIPOCERE” (Purified) (W. Ivison MAcapDAm). 


Sample No. No. 9. No. 10. No. 11. No. 16. 


| 
Museum now Hunterian, | Private Collec- | Antiquaries, | Science and Art, 
placed in, { Glasgow. tion, Edinburgh. Edinburgh. 
Carbon, . : 67°120 66°436 69°351 | 68-562 
Hydrogen, . F 16°474 15943 15°526 16-214 
Oxygen, . , 16°406 17542 15°123 15-224 
100-000 100-000 100-000 100-000 


The Fichtelite and white substance from peat were also analysed ulti- 
mately, with the results stated below; and also appended is the analysis 
by Johnson of a resin called Guyagnillite, which shows much resemblance 
to bog butter in the amount of carbon and oxygen present. 


ULTIMATE ANALYSES. 


FICHTELITE. GUYAGNILLITE. 
No. of Sample. | No. 13. 
Observer, . ' . (Bromeis) | (W. Ivison Macadam) (Johnson) 
Carbon, . : ‘ 89°30 | Carbon .  81°501 | Carbon < 76°67 
Hydrogen, : : 10°70 | Hydrogen . 8913 | Hydrogen . 8-17 
— | Oxygen i 9°586 | Oxygen ; 15°16 
100-00 ~— 
100-000 100-00 


ULTIMATE ANALYSES OF WHITE SUBSTANCE FROM PEAT (W. Ivison 


MacaDam). 
Carbon, F i : ; ‘ : ; ‘ 14:037 
Hydrogen, . : : , 3 ; ; 5534 
Oxygen, . : ; : i ; : ‘ 7427 
Mineral matter, . ; 2 F : ; ‘ 65°551 
Water, : : ; ; ; ; ‘ F 7°450 
99-999 
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These ultimate analyses are not suitable to base any decided opinion 
upon, for they only give the total amount of each ingredient present, and 
tell nothing whatever of the manner of combination, It is quite possible 
to have two bodies of very opposite properties with the same ultimate 
analysis, and thus, whilst aiding in deductions, they must not be relied 
upon as sole evidence. 

During the analyses of the bog butters casein was regularly found. 
The adipocere is always crystalline ; the bog butters, so far as I have seen, 
are always amorphous; whilst the fatty acids present in bog butter are 
mostly oleic, with small proportions of stearic and palmitic acids, in 
adipocere the stearic is large, and the palmitic and oleic acids small. 
A very ready and easy method of determining between the bog butters and 
adipocere is to melt a portion of the substance over hot water, and care- 
fully look for the hairs, which are invariably present in bog butters, but 
never have been seen by me in adipocere. These hairs are generally 
readily noticed in the samples without any special preparation, being 
found at all the fractures, but may be separated for the microscope, most 
easily, by ether, which dissolves the fatty and volatile acids, leaving the 
curd and hairs as a residue.’ So far as I have seen, the colour of these 
hairs is always red. They are most likely due to the milk having been 
churned in a skin. This process is a very old one; it was regularly 
practised by the Arabs and Indians centuries ago, and is still a common 
practice with the former, These hairs are mentioned in old Irish writings. 
In the Ulster Journal (vol. vii.), a quotation from the Irish Hudibras is 
given, and is as follows :— 


“Great heaps of thick three-corned bread, 
And hairy butter van did lead.” 


And in the notice of a barrel found at Ableyleix, it is stated that the 
sample contained ‘“ red cow hairs,” and that in the same bog the heads of 
several of the Irish long-faced breed of cattle had been found. 

The earliest specimen of bog butter seems to be one mentioned in the 
Mechanics Magazine of September 1824, where it is said that ‘ mineral 
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tallow” was found in Finland in the year 1726. In 1817 a mass of 
twenty-three pounds weight was obtained in the Galtee Mountains, 
Ireland. And in 1820 (Edinburgh Phil. Jour., vol. xi.), the first Scottish 
specimen is mentioned in a sample of “mountain tallow” found on the 
shores of Loch Fyne. In 1826 a tub of butter was obtained at Balin- 
sloe, Ireland, and is noticed in the Royal Dublin Society’s Transactions 
for that session, and in the same year Professor E. Davy gave the analysis 
of the sample. In the Royal Irish Academy there are said to be three 
or four samples of the butter, and I am obliged to Mr. Danagh of the 
Belfast Museum, for the following list of samples contained in that 
Museum :— 


No. 1. Found in Booeva Bog, Co. Derry, 1830. 
. From a bog in Co. Down. 
. From bog near Stransant House, Co. Antrim, and contained 


in a mether. 


COUSIN waite 


» 4 From Co. Antrim, also found in a mether. 
», 5. From Ballynahinch Bog, Co. Down, found in 1844. 


Dr. John Alexander Smith (Proc. Soc. Antig. Scot., vol. iii, p. 105) 
mentions a keg, wrapped in a skin, found in October 1857, in a moss, 
near the Point of Sleat, Skye. 

Mr. W. Jolly, F.S.A. Scot., in the Transactions of this Society (Proc. 
Soc. Antig. Scot., vol. ii. N. §., p. 47), says, as an evidence of the site 
of old Poolewe market, ‘‘ Moulds of some fatty substance, either butter 
or tallow.” Mr Mackintosh, Poolewe, to whom I was referred by Mr. 
Jolly, says that whilst unfortunately he cannot obtain samples, that an 
old man of about seventy years of age tells of two finds, one being from 
the same bog as some bronze instruments, first in the possession of Sir 
Kenneth Mackenzie, and now in this Museum, and the second in a 
hollow at the foot of the hill on which the bog lies. 

There is also a mether of butter in the Museum of Science and Art, 
Edinburgh, and two samples of “ butrellite.” 


These samples of butter are usually found in barrels or kegs, but 
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occasionally are enclosed in pieces of cloth, whilst the Poolewe samples 
were rolled in the outer bark of trees; rushes have been known to be 
used as a covering. Mr, James O’Laverty, in the Ulster Journal (vol. 
vii.), says: “I have in my collection a lump of butter, found rolled up in 
some sort of coarse cloth, at a depth of 12 feet in the bog of Gortgole, Co. 
Antrim, which still retains visibly impressed upon it the marks of the 
hands of the ancient dame who pressed it into its present shape.” 

‘The barrels are usually hollowed out of a single piece of wood, with an 
end cut out from another piece of wood, and having a rim cut round 
it into which the barrel fits. The top is made in a similar manner. In 
the Ulster Journal (vol. vii.), a vessel, described as a churn, is figured, the 
lid in this case being oval. The height is 14 inches, circumference 46 
inches. It was found at Ahoghill, Co. Antrim. The same plate shows 
a pail, made of one piece, height 10 inches, circumference 30 inches, 
and found at Ballyboland Bog. A third figure represents a firkin of butter 
found in the Townlands of Coolnamans, Co. Derry, and also cut out of 
a single piece, with the top and bottom fitting with grooves to the sides. 
It is 14 inches high, and 45 in circumference. Mr. M. H. Close, of the 
Royal Irish Academy, informs me that kegs are occasionally found made of 
staves, but unfortunately he does not give any instance of such, or state 
where they are to be seen. Such vessels must be comparatively modern. 

The Museum of Science and Art, Edinburgh, contains a mether, which 
is probably unique. The upper part of this mether is round, and measur- 
ing across 6} inches at one part, and 5? inches at another point. The 
bore is round. The upper part is 54 inches deep, and two small wooden 
projections are on one side, and were most likely the points of attachment 
for a handle. The lower half of this keg is shaped square, and gradually 
tapers inside and outside to the centre. There is no bottom to the 
vessel, and it has never had a wooden one, but instead has a piece of the 
rough skin stretched across it. I obtained portions of this skin, and recog- 
nised readily the structure of the substance when placed below the 
microscope. Portions of hair remain attached at parts, and the colour is 
similar to those found in the butter. 
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The keg of butter (fig. 1) lately added to this Museum is undoubtedly the 
largest ever described, and so much above any previous measurements 


Fig. 1.—Keg of Butter found in a moss at Morvern (24 inches high). 


given, that there can be little doubt it is the largest ever found. The keg 
was obtained on the 14th of May 1879, by Mr. James Palmer, manager, 
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Beach, Morvern, Argyllshire. It was discovered whilst digging peats at the 
north end of Glen Gell, close to where the Avon Water rises. The keg 
was found at a depth of 44 feet from the surface of the moss, and lay in 
a slanting position. The body of the barrel is 24 inches high, with a 
diameter of 164 inches, and is hollowed out of a single piece of wood, 
which has thus a total height of 284 inches, two “lugs,” 4 inches high, 
being left one on each side of the cask. The end fits on with a groove, and 


Fig. 2.—Top or Cover of Keg, found at Movern. 


the top (fig. 2), which is partly hollowed into a basin shape, in a similar 
manner. The wood of the keg is in excellent condition, but is cracking 
somewhat as it gradually dries. 

Many suggestions have been given as to how these samples of butter 
found their way into the positions in which they are invariably obtained, 
namely, in peat bogs ; whilst it is probable that accident may be the only 
cause, yet one suggestion that may have some foundation is, that the 
butter, being somewhat strong tasted from the rank herbage eaten by the 
cattle, was buried in these bogs much in the same way as sea-fowl are buried 
now-a-days, to rid them of the aroma. One other reason suggests itself to 
me, namely, that as no salt was used, the butters were buried to preserve 
them in a fit condition for food. These two latter views receive confirma- 
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tion to some extent by old writings on the subject. The Lrish Hudibrus 


says :-— ; 
“ Butter to eat with their hog 
Was seven years buried in a bog.” 


Looking at the subject from a chemical point of view, the preservation of 
the butter might be accounted for by considering that, when first buried, 
the material would tend to pass into the lactic fermentation, being aided 


by the casein of the milk, succinic, OHO, \ 0, and lactic, CsH50 \ OF 


acids being formed, after which the butyric fermentation would yield 
a proportion of butyric acid, ee ko. When this process had pro- 


ceeded a certain length the casein would be rendered insoluble by the 
free acid present, when the action would cease, the butter remaining for 
an indefinite period without further change. The glycerine, although 
partly decomposed, is not decreased very largely in any of the samples, 


but at the same time, they are all acid, and yield butyric ether, aa \ O, 
7 


when treated with alcohol and sulphuric acid. In Classin and Pobelson’s 
Travels in Ireland, it is stated that the poor people in winter eat sour 
butter which contains no salt, and which in time becomes acid, but after 
that can be preserved for over twenty years ; and further that, when the 
sour butter is too old, it loses its acidity and weight, dries up and acquires 
a rancid taste. Debe, in bis description of the Faroe Islands, written in 
1670 a.p., speaks of a certain ‘ Rue tallow,” and says, “ The tallow, prin- 
cipally obtained from sheep, was cut in pieces and allowed to rot awhile ; 
it was then rendered, and cast into large pieces, which they dig and put 
in moist earth to keep it, it growing the better the longer it is kept, and, 
when it is old and is cut, it tasteth like old cheese. The most able 
peasants have ever much endeavoured to bring together a great quantity 
of that tallow, so that a countryman had sometimes in the tallow dyke 
[that is, a place in the earth where it is kept] above one hundred loads, 
and this hath always been looked upon as the greatest riches of Faroe, 
for when sheep die, such tallow is very necessary in the land, the longer it 
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is kept being so much the better; and foreign pyrates having little desire 
to rob it from them.”! From the small quantity of curd present, it is pos- 
sible that the milk may have been heated to aid the separation of the 
cream, a process which is regularly carried out by savage or semi-savage 
tribes to the present day, and would greatly aid the keeping qualities of 
the material by rendering the casein insoluble. That the process was 
somewhat different from that now used is probable, as it is stated that 
those Arabs who have adopted the English method of churning, cannot 
get their butter to keep so well as that made by the old method. 

This paper would not be complete without a notice of the latest find. 
This sample was obtained last autumn (1881) by peat-cutters, in the 
moss of Strathmore, parish of Farr, Sutherlandshire. The Rev. Dr. 
Joass of Golspie, to whom I am indebted for the information and also 
for the sample analysed (N o. 18), tells me that it was found under 3 feet 
of peat, and was, he believes, incased in wickerwork, which, however, 
unfortunately fell to pieces on drying. The case was lined with birch- 
bark, the fibrous side being next the creel. The mass was in the form of 
a cylinder, 8 inches in diameter and about 9 inches high. Some of the 
birch-bark adheres to the fat, and seems to have been used as a long 
strip coiled horizontally inside the little creel or basket. It has been 
deposited in the Duke of Sutherland’s Museum, Dunrobin, 

I here beg to record my thanks to the following gentlemen, who have 
aided me with samples and references, without which the paper could not 
have been nearly so complete :— 

Professor T. C. Archer and Messrs. Gellatly and Gibson of the Museum 
of Science and Art, Edinburgh; Professor Heddle of St. Andrews ; 
Professor Brazier, Aberdeen; John Plant, Esq., F.G.S., &c., Salford ; 
Joseph Anderson, Esq., Museum of the Antiquaries of Scotland ; John 
Young, Esq., F.G.S., Hunterian Museum, Glasgow ; W. Hamilton Bell, 
Esq., Edinburgh ; Wm. Darrach, Esq., Museum, Belfast; M. H. Close, Esq., 
Treasurer, Royal Irish Academy, Dublin ; J. Mackintosh, Esq., Poolewe ; 
Wm. Jolly, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. Inverness; the Rev. J. M. Joass, LL.D., 
Golspie ; and to very raany others, to all of whom I am deeply indebted. 


1 Royal Trish Acadenvy Transactions, vol. vi. 372. 
y 
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ITT. 


NOTES ON A DEED BY LADY MARGARET DOUGLAS OF LOCHLEVEN. 
DATED 16TH OCTOBER 1560. By CHARLES HENDERSON, S.S.C., 
F.S.A. Scor. 


I had occasion sometime ago to make an investigation into the history 
of certain lands in the parish of Cameron, in Fifeshire, belonging to Colonel 
John Anstruther Thomson of Charleton, and in doing so I found the 
Deed, which is exhibited by his kind permission. 

In the phraseology of feudal conveyancing, it is a Procuratory of 
Resignation. In other words, it is a warrant granted by Lady Douglas 
the owner of certain lands in Fifeshire, for the purpose of rendering these 
back to the Over Lord or Feudal Superior, with the view of his giving a 
new Grant or Charter to George Lermonth of Balecomy, in the east of 
Fife, the purchaser from her. In short, the object of the Deed is to 
effect a transfer of the lands from Lady Douglas to Mr. George Lermonth. 

That which I deem to be interesting in this Deed, consists mainly in 
its being granted by, aud thus bearing the signature of, a lady who, and 
whose children, were conspicuous in the tragic events of Scottish history 
which transpired within a few years after its date. 

The granter of the Deed was Lady Margaret Erskine, then the widow 
of Sir Robert Douglas of Lochleven. It was signed by her at Lochleven 
in her maiden name of ‘‘ Margaret Erskyn,” and as Lady of Lochleven. 
It was not unusual for married ladies to sign their maiden names at this 
date, and it was a general custom to do so when they became widows. 
Lady Margaret Douglas was the mother of the Regent Murray, who, as 
is well known, was an illegitimate son of James the Fifth. It so happens 
that he (the son) is named in the Deed as “ ane nobill and mighty Lord 
James Stewart,” and Lady Douglas authorised her procurators and agents 
to appear before him as the superior of the lands, he, holding such char- 
acter as ‘‘commendator of Saint Andrews, and Convent of ye same.” 
Lady Douglas was also the mother of Sir William Douglas of Lochleven, 
to whose custody Queen Mary was committed in his castle at Lochleven 
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on 17th June 1567. Lady Douglas herself lived at Lochleven Castle 
during Queen Mary’s imprisonment, and was practically the custodian of 
the Queen’s person. Further, it was her son George Douglas, who, with 
Lord Seton and Sir James Hamilton, aided the Queen’s escape to Niddrie 
Castle on 2nd May 1568, and afterwards to Hamilton, and fought for her 
at Langside on the 13th of that month; while the elder brother Sir 
William Douglas took part with the Regent’s army, and is said, by his 
skill and bravery, to have materially contributed to the defeat of the 
Queen’s forces, which proved the ruin of her cause, and the prelude of 
her doom. 

In the opening of the 21st chapter of the Abbot, Sir Walter Scott 
gives a graphic description of Lady Douglas. 

We do not expect historical accuracy even in Sir Walter Scott’s Novels, 
but I may notice that Sir Walter speaks of Lady Douglas as the wife of 
Sir William Douglas, which this Deed proves to be a mistake, as she 
describes herself in it as the widow of Sir Robert Douglas. Sir William 
Douglas was her eldest son. However, it is more important to notice 
that Principal Robertson, in his History of Scotland, states that Lady 
Douglas was the wife of Sir William, to whom Queen Mary was com- 
mitted, while in fact she was his mother (Book 5). Mr Tytler and Mr 
Burton, however, give the true account of the relationship, and this Deed 
confirms them. 

In thinking of the personages named in the Deed under consideration, 
and the time when it was granted, one is reminded how memorable a 
year 1560 was in Scottish history. In it Mary of Lorraine, the Queen 
Regent of Scotland, died. In it the French forces, which had come to 
the aid of the Queen Regent against the Lords of the Congregation, as’ 
well as Queen Elizabeth’s troops, which were in Scotland to aid these 
Lords, both departed from Scotland, and left the natives for some time 
to fight out their own quarrels. Shortly thereafter, and in the same 
year, the Scots Parliament established the Reformed religion, and prohi- 
bited the Roman Catholic system. George Lermonth of Baleomy, in whose 
favour the Deed was granted, sat in this parliament ; and finally, at the 
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close uf 1560, Francis II. of France, the husband of Queen Mary, died, 
this being certainly an event very vital, as affecting the subsequent 
history of our country. 

In books of Scots history, the Regent Murray is usually described as 
Prior of St. Andrews, which was a title applicable to an ecclesiastic, but 
he was not such, being in fact a soldier, and he never assumed an ecclesi- 
astical title. The Deed properly describes him as Commendator of the 
Convent of St. Andrews, which is the title applicable to a locum tenens. 

Mr. Burton remarks on the absence of any information as to the con- 
dition or style of Lochleven Castle as a residence, there being no men- 
tion anywhere of the matter, and it is impossible in his opinion to form 
any correct idea on the subject from the existing ruins. This Deed shows 
that, a few years prior to Queen Mary’s abode there, and presumably at 
that time, Lochleven Castle was suitable, and was actually used as the 
house of a lady of rank. Leaving out of view, therefore, the fact that 
the Queen’s stay there was compulsory and under restraint, the place 
cannot be held to have been selected from any wish to demean the Queen, 
or to put her in a residence which was in itself degrading. It seems 
obvious that the place was chosen for its seclusion and security alone. 

The Deed is interesting to feudal lawyers for its brevity and complete- 
ness, and as a contrast to the elaborateness and prolixity developed in 
after ages in the preparation of similar deeds. It bears to have been 
signed before three witnesses and “ others divors,” that is several others, 
but none of them sign the Deed. It was not imperative that witnesses 
should sign until the year 1681, when an Act was passed providing that 
only subscribing witnesses should be recognised. 


Deed referred to in the foregoing Notes. 


Be it kend till all men be thir present letters me Margaret Erskyn relict of 
umquhile Robert Douglass of Lochlevin and Feufirmorar of the Lands of 
Northbank wyth the pertinents to haif maid constitut and ordanit and be thir 
present letters makis constitutis and ordanis honorable men and my weil 
belovittis Maister Alane Lamonth and David Orme and Thomas Arklay, 
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and ilk ane of them conjunctly and severally my warray lawfull and un- 
doutit Procurators Attorneys Factors and special errand Beraris givand 
grantand and committand to my saids Procurators or to ony ane of them 
my full fre plane power special mandiment express bidding command and 
charge for me and in my name and behalf to pass to the personal presens of 
ane nobill and mighty Lord James Stewart Comendator of Sanct Andrews 
and Convent of the same upon quhatsumevir day or days place or places and 
thair in my name and behalf to resign and freely ourgift in thair hands All and 
Haill the saids Lands of Northbank wyth the pertinents liand wyt-in the Regalitie 
of Sanct Andrews and Sheriffdome of Fyff as in the hands of the Superior therof 
in favors of ane honorable man George Lermonth of Baleomy for heritibill 
infeftment to be given to hym of the foresaids lands in feu ferme and heritably 
after his deceisyt to John Lermonth his son his airs and assignais wyth all 
rycht and titill of rycht clame propertie and possessione quhilk I had hes or 
any wayis may clame or haif to the foresaids Lands of Northbank wyt the perti- 
nents in ony time to cum renunciand the samyn for me my airis and assignais 
for now and ever to the effect the said George Lermonth may be heritablie 
infeft in the foresaids lands wyt the pertinents in maner above expremit and 
after his deceist to the said John Lermonth his son his airis and assignais and 
therupon Instruments and Documents to ask lift and raiss and generally alland 
quhatsomiver my said Procurators conjunctly and severally in the premissis 
lawfullie bides to be done in my name and to stand and abide at ye same firme 
and stabill, haldand and for to hald and to stand for thame in judgment and 
outouth, giff neid beis, under the panis of my guds movable and immovable, and 
I never to come in the contrar hairof. In witness of the whilk thing to thir 
my present Letters of procuratory I haif subscrivit the samen wyth my hand my 
sele is hairto affixit at Lochleven the XVI day of October the yeir of God jm ve 
and threescore yeres before thir witnesses Patrick Heburn of Tullibole, Henry 


Douglas of Muckhart Mill, James Demsterton wyt others divers. 
; MarGarer ErRskyN 


Lady of Lochlevin. 
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NOTES ON A BRONZE CELT, AND A PERFORATED STONE IMPLEMENT, 
FOUND AT CAMPTON, EAST LOTHIAN, AND NOW PRESENTED TO 
THE MUSEUM. By ROBERT SCOT-SKIRVING. 


In asking the Society to except a bronze “‘celt” found many years ago 
in East Lothian, I may perhaps be allowed to make a short statement 
regarding some other objects of antiquarian interest which were brought 
to light at the same time and place that this “celt” was found. The 
locality is the farm of Camptown, three miles north of the town of Had- 
dington, and is in the parish of the same name. Within a quarter of a mile 
of the field in which the “ celt” was found (the name of which is “ Gray- 
stane”), there is an ancient fortified camp, which no doubt gives the 
name to the farm in which it is situated. That name was formerly 
Captaenhead, which being clearly a corruption of Camp-town-head, was 
changed to Camptoun some forty-five years ago. In the older Statistical 
Account of Scotland there is this brief allusion to the camp. The writer 
says, ‘There are few antiquities in Athlestaneford parish, but among 
them may be mentioned a Daneish Camp.” The more recent Statistical 
Account refers tothe camp at greater length, and also notices some of the 
objects of interest found in its neighbourhood, of which the present 
““celt ” formed one. 

The writer says, ‘There is a Pictish town on a low hill of conical 
form almost level on the summit, containing about two acres of land. 
The houses, the foundations of which are still obvious, have been built 
right round the sides of the summit in regular rows, and in the greater 
part of a conical form. In the centre are the foundations of oblong 
houses of Jarger dimensions. The conical houses are generally 12 feet in 
diameter within the walls. The town had been strongly fortified first by 
a deep circumvallation, and higher up the sides of the hill by three 
ramparts quite perpendicular. From the top of the one rampart to the 
bottom of the highest, there isa level space of 18 feet. On the west 
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side of the hill, looking towards Edinburgh, are three deep trenches in 
succession. These outworks appear to have been raised on account of a 
small Roman station in that direction, about half a mile from the 
Pictish toun,” 

I may here mention that of this Roman station I know nothing, and 
never heard of it. Ia will be observed that the writer of the first 
Account calls the camp a Daneish one, whilst the later Account designates 
it a Pictish town. Locally it is always called the “ Roman Camp,” per- 
haps because the field in which it is situated is called “The Chesters,” 
This field of about 7 acres has always been given by the landlord to the 
tenant, rent free, on condition that he “ preserves the Roman Camp intact, 
and keeps it free of whins.” 

The second Statistical Account goes on to say that ‘‘ several Roman im- 
plements had been found near this camp in 1833, a large urn of superior 
workmanship, containing calcined bones, being found at the same time 
and place.” 

The implements here alluded to were two bronze celts, and several 
other articles of bronze, which I long had possession of. I may describe 
them as ferrule-like objects, They seemed as if they might have fixed 
the barb to the shaft of an arrow. 

The beautifully fashioned urn I well remember, but it shared the fate 
of too many such objects, was not properly cared for, and was ultimately 
broken and lost. 

The field where the “celts” were found was ploughed at the time 
deeper than had previously been done, which caused the discovery of a 
great many stone “ cists” containing earth and fragments of bone. These 
were of the ordinary description, the stones of which they were formed 
being short, rough slabs. Similar “cists” are still, I understand, from 
time to time brought to light at or near the same place, and a consider- 
able number were turned up in 1874. One antiquity (whatever may 
have been its nature), remains to be mentioned. In close proximity to 
the field called Graystone is along ridge of rising ground called the Galla- 
Law. At its apex there formerly existed a high mound, which was long 
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thought to be a natural formation. It proved, on the contrary, to be 
entirely artificial. It was composed of a circular wall, the interior being 
filled with forced earth. The wall itself had in course of time been 
covered by soil. Something like two hundred cart-loads of stones were 
removed in course of levelling the ground. No one at the time doubted 
that this had been the site of a gallows,! and that hence came the name of 
the place. 

In conclusion, I may mention an incident which at the time was not a 
little amusing. At the period when these ancient articles were found, a 
labourer on the farm took it into his head that treasure of some kind 
might be discovered if duly searched for. He accordingly set to work to 
labour during the night with this object, and though not a specially 
stupid man he selected as the scene of his operations a huge piece of 
natural rock—a “yerd fast stane,” situated at the foot of the camp. 
Under this he endeavoured to mine, thinking that it had been placed 
there to protect some treasure. 

I venture also to offer a piece of stone artificially shaped, which I 
myself picked up in the centre of a ploughed field on the same farm. It 
may have been a weapon or a child’s plaything. 

1 Dr. Joyce, in his work on The Origin and History of Irish Names of Places, shows 


that this word is more probably the adjective gallach, usually applied to standing 
stones or stony remains.—£d. 
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JOTTINGS FROM THE RECORDS OF A FARMING SOCIETY IN THE 
COUNTY OF FORFAR, 1803-1814, UNDER THE PERPETUAL 
PRESIDENTSHIP OF ITS ORIGINATOR THE CELEBRATED GEORGE 
DEMPSTER OF DUNNICHEN. By tus REY. CHARLES ROGERS, 
D.D., LU-D., F.S.A. Scor. | 


Nearly eighty years ago, namely on the 4th July 1803, was held, under 
the auspices of Mr. George Dempster of Dunnichen, the initiatory meeting 


” Invitations had been 


of “The Lunan and Vinney Water Farmer Society. 
issued to twenty-six persons, but such was Mr. Dempster’s popularity, 
that thirty-four attended, of whom eleven were landowners. Among 
those who met was the Rev. James Rogers, author of the Agricultural 
Survey of the County, father of the present writer. On Mr. Dempster’s 
proposal, he was chosen secretary, and the records were afterwards kept 
by him. It is fromthe Minutes which he prepared, under Mr. Dempster’s 
approval, that these present jottings are drawn. 

In the minute which records Mr. Dempster’s appointment as “ Perpetual 
Preses,” that gentleman is described as possessing “the same ardour of 
patriotism, as when he filled a public station.”! In opening the Society’s 
business, he expatiated on the importance of maintaining superior breeds 
of cattle and horses, on the duty of extirpating weeds, on the necessity of 
a stern resistance to smuggling, and on the desirableness of upholding the 
constitution. With his cordial approval, it was arranged that the Society 


1 Mr. Dempster was in early friendship with David Hume, John Home, author 
of ‘‘ Douglas,” Principal William Robertson, and Dr. Adam Ferguson. He latterly 
associated at London with Dr. Samuel Johnson and other literary notables. 
He represented in Parliament the Fife and Forfar burghs from 1762 till 1790, and 
latterly devoted himself to agricultural pursuits. His sterling independence as a 
politician procured him the designation of ‘‘ Honest George ;”’ he is as such celebrated 
by Burns, who deemed him worthy of a title. He was an ardent and successful 
promoter of the Scottish Fisheries. His long career of ardent patriotism and active 
usefulness was terminated by death on the 18th February 1818, when he had 
reached his eighty-fourth year. 
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should assemble at least once a year, that its proceedings should be 
accompanied by a modest feast at 1s. 6d., afterwards 2s. 6d. a head, and 
that on each occasion liquor of native manufacture should be used 
exclusively. The only practical business of the first meeting consisted 
in adopting the recommendation of a committee, that no member should 
hire a servant without obtaining a recommendation of him from his 
former employer. 

At the second meeting, held in July 1804, Mr Dempster invited 
attention to the rotation of crops; suggesting various methods, and 
maintaining that by a proper alternation of green and grain crops, fallowing 
might be dispensed with. To each member he handed a slip of rules, 
which he termed golden ; they consisted of injunctions to’ keep the land 
rich and clean and dry, to use efficient manure, and to avoid two grain 
crops in succession. Poultry and hogs, he maintained, should be largely 
reared. The Secretary read an essay on the rearing of horses and cattle. 
Prior to the reign of James I., he said Alexander, Earl of Mar, im- 
ported horses from Hungary ; while James I. was himself a promoter of 
farm stock, by introducing on his lands at Falkland a superior species of 
milch cows. In reference to grazing, he remarked that one of the 
members had recently sold farm cattle of three years old at £18 each, 
while another member had reaped from about an acre a quantity of red 
clover which produced 154 lbs. of seed. At the meetings held in August 
1805, and in July 1806, Mr. Dempster recommended the cultivation 
of Swedish turnips, and suggested that the tops of the carrot should be 
used in feeding milch cows. His former proposal as to the disuse of 
fallow ground was disapproved, it being strongly held that the land 
required rest at least every tenth year. It was agreed, on his recom- 
mendation, that wheat should be more extensively cultivated, and that it 
should be sown late in August or early in September. At ‘the close 
of the meeting an indigent person, formerly a farmer, and then said to 
be in his 106th year, was awarded a little money. 

The fifth meeting, held in August 1807, was attended with an exhibition 
of live stock. Various subjects were discussed. Gypsum as a manure, 
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recommended by the Board of Agriculture, was, on the motion of the 
Rev. James Headrick,! disapproved. Flax-raising was commended by 
several members, and by others styled unprofitable. The question as to 
whether carcasses of meat might be transmitted to distances packed in 
ice, was mooted and generally affirmed. 

In his address to the meeting in July 1808, Mr. Dempster recommended 
the cultivation of vetches, to be sown in drills. The Chinese method of 
economising manure was explained and urged by Mr. Headrick; while the 
importance of draining marshes, described as ‘‘ magazines of mischief,” 
was duly maintained. At the meeting in 1809, the President remarked 
that he had lately been making trial of kale, with a view to its more 
extensive use. He regarded the sowing of spring wheat as worthy of 
consideration, and exhibited a sample of naked barley, resembling wheat, 
imported from Egypt, and commended by Sir John Sinclair. By 
individual members different agricultural topics were submitted for 
discussion. Mr. Guthrie of Craigie, an important landowner, held that 
the Swedish was much inferior to the yellow turnip, especially as the 
latter might be reared on a greater variety of soils. Mr Scott of Reswallie 
recommended a more general cultivation of barley, and suggested the 
erection in the district of woollen mills. He condemned the disuse of 
“ the Scottish” or woollen bonnet, and hoped that at next meeting all 
the members would discard hats and appear bonneted, ‘fo this proposal 
Mr. Dempster expressed an objection. The hat, he held, was not 
cumbrous, as the bonnet was; it protected the face, and did not retain 
moisture. As to woollen manufactories, these had been established in 
East Lothian and elsewhere, and had failed. Manufactories of sail- 
cloth and coarse linen, long common to the district, were, he maintained, 
worthy of encouragement, and no others. It was suggested that a 


1 This reverend gentleman was then assistant in the parish ; he was ordained to 
the cure 11th August 1807. He had recommended himself to Mr. Dempster by his 
agricultural papers in the Farmer's Magazine. His best known work, ‘* View of the 
Mineralogy, cc. of the Isle of Arran, entitles him to special notice. He died on the 
31st March 1841, in his eighty-third year. 
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donation should be presented to Mr. Meikle, inventor of the threshing- 
machine, who was represented as aged and indigent. 

The Society’s roll in September 1810 was seventy-four ; it increased to 
eighty. At the anniversary then held, Mr. Dempster remarked, that sixty 
years ago, the district was covered with furze and broom, while bogs 
were to be found at every turn; now the fields were clean and well 
drained, roads were abundant, and wheat was largely cultivated. The 
establishment of local farming societies he believed was most beneficial, 
as they brought pleasantly together landlord and tenant, and enabled 
them to be mutually helpful. Respecting the destruction of weeds, a 
member remarked that in Strathmore, a riding committee inspected 
farms every summer, and, as authorised in the leases, imposed fines on 
those who permitted weeds to grow unchecked. Of spring wheat Mr. 
Guthrie expressed his disapproval ; the grain was inferior, and the straw 
discoloured and feeble. 

There was a competition among exhibitors of live stock in 1811, Mr. 
Dempster presenting several gold and silver medals to be used as 
premiums. In his presidential address, he recommended wheat-sowing 
in drill rather than in broadcast; suggested the use of single-horse carts, 
and remarked that cattle might be trained for use in the thrashing mill. 
These proposals were generally approved, especially the drill-sowing of 
wheat. But naked barley was unfavourably reported upon—a third only 
of the seed being found to germinate, while the grain could not be 
thrashed without difficulty. Some members discussed the respective 
merits of ‘‘ Angus” and “ Potato” oats, but the subject was left open. 

In July 1812, the Society held its tenth anniversary. At this meeting 
wheat-sowing in drill was warmly commended, a member remarking that 
the produce of wheat sown in this manner was one-third more than 
under the broadcast system. At the following meeting Mr. Dempster, 
who had formerly congratulated the members on the general disappearance 
of field weeds, recommended drainage as “the most necessary of agri- 
cultural operations.” He pleaded on behalf of crows, that they destroyed 
grub, and ought to be encouraged, a view strongly supported by Mr. 
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Guthrie, but objected to by Mr Headrick. Fiorin grass had at a former 
meeting been brought under discussion; the subject was revived, and 
among those who took part in the discussion was Mr. John Pinkerton, the 
antiquary, who, being Mr. Dempster’s guest, was present as an honorary 
member. Mr. Pinkerton remarked that Camden had referred to a field of 
fiorin grass which was so fertile as to be cut four times a year. 

At the Society’s twelfth anniversary, held in July 1814, Mr. Dempster 
complimented the clergy as early promoters of agriculture. ‘ Around the 
monasteries,” he said, “the best soil was a garden and the worst a grave.” 
It was remarked by a member that while the Roman Catholic clergy 
largely cultivated and made use of wheaten-flour, it had since the 
Reformation been generally disused, This sentiment was confirmed by 
Mr. Headrick, who stated that his father, who was a farmer in Ayrshire, 
had endeavoured to introduce wheaten-flour, but without success. A 
return to the use of oxen in tillage was suggested ; the blight in barley, 
some held, might be prevented by pickling the seed; and the yellow 
turnip was unanimously ruled to be preferable to the Swedish. 

The Society did not re-assemble. Having attained his eightieth year, 
Mr. Dempster was probably unable longer to discharge the presidential 
duties, and as his election was for life it may have been deemed 
ungracious to choose a substitute. It is even probable that Mr. Dempster 
believed that the object he had in view by the Society’s establishment 
had been attained, and that little if anything remained worthy of special 
discussion. Perhaps these familiar notes of agricultural proceedings and 
speculations seventy or eighty years ago, may not be deemed, even in 
point of antiquarian interest, unworthy of our Society’s notice. 
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Monpay, 8th May 1882. 
Prorrssor DUNS, D.D., in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following Gentlemen were duly elected 
Fellows :— 


Tomas ANNANDALE, F.R.C.S.E., Regius Professor of Clinical Surgery, 
University of Edinburgh. 

JAMES ARCHIBALD Morris, Architect, Ayr. 

Davip Perris, 4 London Street. 

JAMES R. SrpBaLD, 12 Napier Road. 

Tuomas B. Spracun, M.A., 29 Buckingham Terrace. 

MircHEeLL THomson, 7 Carlton Terrace. 


The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on the 
table, and thanks voted to the Donors :— 


(1.) By the Most Hon. The Marquis oF TWEEDDALE. 


Urn of clay, 12 inches high, and 10} inches diameter, with slightly 
overhanging rim ornamented with diagonal lines. 


(2.) By Mr. James Rei, Farmer, Drem. 

Urn of clay of the so-called “ Drinking-Cup” type, 8} inches high by 
5 inches diameter at the mouth, rudely ornamented with diagonal lines, 
found in a cist at Drem, Haddingtonshire. 

[See the subsequent communications by Dr. John Alexander Smith. ] 


(3.) By Mr. James Ross, Gas Manager, Haddington. 


Facsimile of an oblong ornament of Cannel Coal, found in draining a 
morass at Balgone in 1865, as noticed in the Proceedings, vol. vi. p. 108. 
At the northern base of the crags of Balgone, a remarkable deposit of 
bones of oxen, horses, &e., antlers of deer, boar’s tusks, &c., among which 
were some human remains, was found at a depth of 6 feet of black moss. . 
Some of the bones appeared to have been formed into implements, and 
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the jet object is understood to have been found along with them. It is 
shuttle-shaped, with the ends rounded off, and measures 33 inches in 
length by 2? inches in width in the centre, which is pierced by a long 
oval opening, 2 inches in length and a quarter of an inch in width. It 
is similar to a specimen from Skye, which has been long in the Museum. 


(4.) By Dr. A. J. Manson, Banff, through Dr. Artaur MircHe.t. 


Cinerary Urn of clay, 7 inches high and 5? inches diameter, orna- 
mented with crossed diagonal lines, found several years ago at Carnousie, 
near Turriff. (See the accompanying : 
woodcut). 


(5.) By Atuan Matuewson, Corr. 
Mem. S.A. Scot. 


Celt of indurated claystone, 7 inches 
in length by 34 inches across the face, 
found near Carnoustie, Forfarshire. 

Collection of Implements of flint, and 
articles of metal from the Culbin Sands, 
as described in Mr Mathewson’s paper 
on the “Age of the Settlements on the Urn found at Carnousie, Banffshire. 
Culbin Sands,” in the Proceedings, vol. xii. p. 304. 


(6.) By Witt1am Woopmay, Stobhill, Morpeth. 


Cast in plaster of a leaden copy of the Chancery Seal of Berwick, time 
of Henry IV., found near Morpeth. In the centre a bear chained toa 
tree, surrounded by a tressure, and round the margin the inscription, 
SIGILLVM DNI HENRICI DEI GRA, REG. ANGLIE ET FRANCIE ET DNI HYBERNIE 


DE TERRA SVA VLTRA TVAEDAM. 


(7.) By Mr. Rosert M. Wet, 17 Royal Terrace. 
Medal of George Drummond, Lord Provost of Edinburgh, with bust. 
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(8.) By Mr. J. W. Smatt, Architect, F.S.A. Scot., the Author. 
Leaves from my Sketch Book. 4to, 1881. 


(9.) By the Councit of the Royau Irish ACADEMY. 


Photographs of Bronze Armlet found at Newry, County Down, Ireland. 


(10.) By the Trustees of the late Davi Laine, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Scot., through Messrs. Autp & Macponatp, W.S. 
Bundle of Vouchers of the Bannatyne Club. 
Bundle of Circulars of the Bannatyne Club. 
An Album of Autographs of the Members of the Bannatyne Club. 
A copy of Atkinson’s Gold Mines in Scotland, with cancelled Title and 
Preface, and numerous MS. Notes and Alterations. 
Nineteen Pamphlets, Proclamations, and other printed Papers, viz. :— 


1. Inventory of Parchments, &c. in the Town’s Cadjet, Elgin. 

2. List of Clans and Badges, dated August 1882. 

3. Remarks on the Status of George Douglas, First Earl of Angus, by 
Alexander Sinclair, Albany Herald, with the Author’s Autograph. 

4, Proclamation as to the Coinage, 1817. 

5. Five Bills announcing the Mr. Mudford’s English Classical Read- 
ings in Edinburgh, 1805. 

6. Circular issued by the Editor of the Edinburgh Christian In- 
structor, 24th January 1814. 

7. Course of Study in the High School, Edinburgh, with Reports of 
Inspectors, 1820. 

8. Testimonial in favour of Mr. James Gray, as a candidate for the 
Rectorship of the High School. 

9. Invitation to a Quaker’s Meeting, 4th of the 10th month 1794. 

10. Memorial to the Lord Provost and Magistrates of Edinburgh, by 
certain Booksellers as to the office of Printer to the University. No date. 
The water-mark on the paper is 1794. 

11, Remarks on the Statement by the Officers of the Orkney and 
Shetland Charitable Society, December 1840. 
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12. Five Circulars of the “Society of Dilettants,” printed in black 
letter, 1819. 

13. Two Circulars of “Ye Spelunch,” 1808 and 1815, and manuscript 
List of Members, 1808. 

14. Intimation to the Heritors of Canongate, 27th January 1791. 

15. List of Proprietors and Subscribers of Astronomical Institution 
of Edinburgh, 1818 and 1820. 

16. Citation of Thomas Hutcheson, Gayfield Place, to act as Jury- 
man at the trials of Robert Watt, Wine Merchant, and David Downie, 
Jeweller, Edinburgh, for High Treason, 1794. 

17. Correspondence on the subject of Blackwood’s Magazine, 1818. 

18 Description of the Picture of the last Interview of Louis XVI. 
with his Family. 

19. Circulars issued by the Managers of the Old Shipping Company, 
Leith, dated 16th December 1831, in which the speaen of Stettin 
vessels is alluded to. 

(11.) By J. A. Campsetni of Stracathro, M.P., F.S.A. Scot., the 
Author, 
The Brechin District : A/ Lecture delivered to the Brechin Literary and 
Scientific Association. 
(12.) By the CotLEGE ComMITTEE. 
The Free Church College Calendar, 1882-83. 
(13) By the Master or tHe Rotts. 
Calendar of Documents, Ireland, 1273-1307. Calendar of State 
Papers, Venetian, 1556-57. 
(14.) By Professor Duns, D.D., F.S.A. Scot. 
Farthing of Edward I., London Mint, found at Torphichen. 
There were also exhibited :—- 
(1.) By the Manaczrs of the Ketso Museum, through Dr. Cuartes 
Doveras. Ancient Ecclesiastical Bell of Celtic form. (See subsequent 
communication by Dr. J. A. Smrrn). 
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(2.) By Joun Kirsop, F.S.A. Scot., Glasgow. 


Urn found in a Cist at Dalserf. 
Old Brass Mortar, three Abyssinian Manuscripts, a Rosary and Lingam 
from Madras, 


(3.) By Cuartes Watson, F.S.A. Scot., Duns. 


Fragments of Red Deer’s Horns, cut and sawn, Tooth of Horse, &c., 
found in digging a drain on the farm of Rulesmains, near Duns. 


(4.) By His Grace the Duxe or Surneriann, through Rev. J. M. 
Joass, LL.D., Corr. Mem. 8.A. Scot., Golspie. 


Two broad Bronze Blades, and a Bronze Anvil, found in Sutherland- 
shire. [See the previous communication on Bronze Anvil, by Dr. J. A. 
Smith.] Also a small model of a Broch in wood. 

These bronze blades are of the class of extra large dagger blades, with 
a broad base, and tapering rapidly to a rounded point, the base being 
pierced with rivet holes. They measure,—the large one 10 inches long 
by 4 inches broad across the base; the other is now without either 
point or base; they have been fixed, it is supposed, as axe heads 
to wooden handles. The Rev. Dr. Joass of Golspie writes to 
Dr. Smith:---That they were discovered by a _ road-contractor 
during a search for gravel near Baile-nan-Coille, Strath Brora, at 
the foot of a slope, one foot deep in the gravel under three feet of 
soil, some of which had doubtless been washed down from above. 
About a mile’s distance from the place to the north there is a group of 
thirteen hut circles and many tumuli within a low turf fence ; indeed, 
the number of places of archeological interest in the district makes their 
occurrence less surprising. The finder of them states that there was 
another one, now amissing ; it was of the same style as the whole one, 
but rather longer ; he has been searching for it, but fears it is now lost. 


These blades and anvil are now preserved in the Duke’s museum at Dun- 
robin. 
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(5.) By Attan Matuewson, Corr. Mem. 8.A. Scot. 


Polished Celt from China, apparently of diorite, 2? inches in length 
by 1% inches across the cutting face. 


(6.) By Mr. Gattoway Mackintosa, Elgin. 


Luckenbooth Brooch of Brass in the form of a crowned heart, and Book- 
clasp of brass, from Culbin Sands. 


The following Communications were read :—- 


I. 
ON ISLAY PLACE-NAMES, By Carr. F. W. L. THOMAS, R.N., F.S.A. Scot. 


When the examination of the Lewis Place-Names—with the view of 
ascertaining to what extent the Scandinavian influence had been im- 
pressed there—was finished, it seemed very desirable that the name- 
system of the Southern Hebrides, particularly Islay, should be inquired 
into, for comparison with that of Lewis; but having no local acquaint- 
ance with the island, and only very bad maps, the attempt had to be 
postponed. But having lately the offer of assistance from Mr. Hector 
Maclean of Ballygrant, Islay, who, besides having a critical knowledge 
of Gaelic, is thoroughly acquainted with the topography of Islay, it 
was considered safe to proceed, but without his co-operation this account 
of Islay Place-Names could not have been written. ° 

This paper must be considered complementary to that on Lewis Place- 
Names, to which the reader is referred for many remarks bearing on the 
present subject, but which, to avoid repetition, are omitted here. 

In the former paper the method is detailed by which the names them- 
selves were determined and their analysis performed,—and the same system 
has been followed in this. To prevent any unconscious selection, and as 
affording a fair example of the name-system in Islay, the list of farms in 
the Valuation Roll of Argyllshire was taken as a basis. These names 

VOL. XVI. Q 
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were compared with such of them as are written on Johnston’s (Thom- 
son’s) county maps, and with Stephen M‘Dougall’s map of Islay, made in 
1749-50-51. From these three authorities the modern form was ob- 
tained, while the charters of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries con- 
tained in the Origines Purochiales Scotiw, and Blaeu’s Atlas, with a 
few other sources, supplied a phonetic spelling of the names, which, 
although often eccentric, retained sufficient of their original sound to 
indicate their etymology. Probably these names were copied (or mis- 
copied) from older documents, for it is not to be supposed that the low- 
country clerks could by any combination of letters known to them repre- 
sent the sound of words when uttered by a Gael.! There is usually much 
abbreviation of the generic terms in the last two centuries, particularly 
such as have ceased to have meaning in common speech, and in a few 
cases they are altogether suppressed. Thus sfadr, in the sixteenth century 
becomes “ sta” and “say,” but it is now vaguely represented by “s” ; 
fell, after sundry mutations, such as ‘‘ field,” ‘ vall,” now figures as 
“ville”; dalr, though sometimes transformed to < till,” &c., is not 
largely altered in sound, but the Gael, knowing no meaning for “ dal” in 
the sense of ‘ dale,” have almost always prefixed their own word Gleann ; 
and Aird is quite tautologically prefixed to nes. Many Norse topogra- 
phical terms have become Gaelic, in so far that they have meaning and 
are in common use; such as sker, Gael. syeir, English “ skerry ;” nes, 
Gael. nis, Eng. “ness ;” kletr, Gael. cleit ; bodi, a breaker; Gael. bogha, 
Eng. “bow,” “baa.” This adoption of Norse terms into Gaelie has 
led some writers to assume that there are hardly any Norse names in 
Ireland. Some Norse terms undergo a curious change; thus holmr 
becomes, as a Gaelic nominative, tu/m ; and as a termination, “am,” 
“um.” But this word is subjected to metathesis, and in the Northern 


1 “The spelling of the names in Origines Parochiales does not seem to me to 
have been done by persons who did not know Gaelic, for it is similar to the spelling 
of those who did know some Gaelic in those times as found in numerous documents. 


The spelling resembles that in Dean M‘Gregor’s (of Lismore) Collection of Gaelic 
Poems, completed in 1512,”—H. MW, 
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Hebrides is changed to “mol;” for Kartel-holmr, in Barra, is now 
“ Kisa-mol.” 

The Norse vtk,! Gael. bhic, is frequent round the whole of Islay ; as is 
also gja, Gael. geodha = a creek, rift, chasm; and stakkr, Gael. stachd, a 
stack-like rock. In Oa, klettr, Gael. clect, a cliff, rock, is of frequent 
oceurrence. There is a Gaelic cleit = (a quill), a rock with a hole through 
it. There are perhaps two or three of these in Islay ; and it was at 
one time believed that persons afflicted with some diseases were healed 
by putting them through those rocks.—H. M. 

Having collected all the forms of the Islay names that could be got, 
maps and lists were looked over for cognate names in the Hebrides and 
West of Scotland; and such names as were considered to be of Norse 
origin were sought for in Orkney, Shetland, and Iceland. Some of the 
Islay names are identical with names in the Scandinavian Islands ; e.g., 
Ellister in Islay and Shetland ; Toradale in Islay, Orkney, Shetland, and 
Iceland ; Grobolls in Islay and Orkney ; Scarrabus in Islay and Caith- 
ness ; Cattadale in Islay and Iceland. The original form of the name 
was assumed from a comparison with all these sources, and its etymclogy 
thereby determined. There was little difficulty with the majority of 
Gaelic names ; they appear to be in modern Gaelic, and most of them are 
to be found in Joyce’s admirable work on Jrish Names of Places. The | 
meaning of not a few is due to the sagacity of Mr. H. Maclean. It is 
not so easy with the Norse names, the attributive of many being grossly 
corrupt ; eg., Nosebridge for Hnaus-borg ; however, as most of them are 
found repeated in the northern islands, and as the genus of the Teutonic 
languages places the generic term at the end of the word, it is not usually 
so much disguised as not to be recognisable,—so that the word can be 
relegated to its proper class, although the adjective term may be hopelessly 
obscure. Where the etymology is stated as ‘“ probable,” it must only be 
considered as provisional until more light can be got upon the subject. 

The greatest peculiarity in the Norse names of Islay is the prevalence 


1 « Viz has passed into aig, which has evidently been derived from wig, the form 
whichvik would first take in the mouth of the Gael.”—H, MW. 
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of Lélstudr = dwelling-place, homestead ; it usually indicates good land. 
In Islay, ‘ bolstad” includes about } of the whole Norse names,—in 
Lewis, only about 1;. This recurrence of “bolstad,” and the absence 
of vollr or vold, usually Englished “wall,” points to some dialectic 
peculiarity in the Norse “nam-men” or settlers. In the fertile island 
of Tyree, ‘“‘ bolstad,” disguised as “poll,” is frequent; but in the con- 
tiguous Mull, “ bolstad” (in Val. Roll) is only represented by Eorabus 
and Assapol. The reason for this is not evident, but the comparatively 
barren soil may partly account for it. The difference of Place-Names in 
Mull and Islay is so marked as to have given rise to a proverb :— 


“ Ceithir busacha fichead ’an Ile, 
’S ceithir ardacha fichead ’am Muile.” 


2.€., 


“ Twenty-four ‘ busses’ in Islay, 
And twenty four ‘ards’ in Mull.”} 


But Mr. H. Maclean has only heard it repeated thus :— 


“ Ceithir ‘busa’ fichead an Ile ; 
Ceithir ‘ tire’ fichead am Muile ; 
’S ceithir ‘ bailte’ fichead an Cinn-tire.” 
1.0.5 
“ Twenty-four ‘ busses’ in Islay ; 
Twenty-four ‘lands’ in Mull ; 
And twenty-four ‘ballys’ in Kintyre.” 2 


After bélstadr, dalr 
generic terms in Islay, and the two together make up one-half of the 


dale? is the most common (+) of the Norse 


Norse names there. Stadr and setr (and it is not easy to distinguish 


1 Nicolson’s Gaelic Proverbs, p. 79. 

° The former proverb is the most appropriate. 

* “ Dal, the Gaelic form of dalr, is never found at the beginning of a name, and has 
never been borrowed as a separate word. The same is the case with aig, from vik.” 
—H, M, 
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them when the form of the name is corrupt) are J of the Islay Norse 
names. The absence of kletr'! may be accounted for by the comparative 
smoothness of the surface ; but that of vollr, vold,? Eng. “ wall” (noticed 
above), which, although common in Orkney and Shetland, is of rare 
occurrence, if at all, in the Hebrides, was to have been expected in this 
fertile island.* 

The attributives of the Norse names are often so corrupt as to render 
their etymology uncertain ; nevertheless, a large number—such as Aven- 
lussay, Lurabus, Risabus, Cornabus, Torrabolls, Toradale, Frackerdale, 
Trotterness, &c.—admit of no doubt. 


A large number of the Gelic names of farms in Islay are derived 


Norse GENERIC TERMS IN Istay FArM-NAMeEs. 
Sd ieeiay Nos, VERBAL FORMS, 
a 1 a, y. 
bdlstadr 19 bus, bolls, bolsay, bolis, bolse, bols, bos, bol, bolsa, bolshay, 
bollis, poll, pool, peli, pell, bolss, 
borg 1 bridge, brig, brigg, burgh. 
beer 2 by, py: 
dalr 8 dale, dull, dle, dall, dill, tle, till, tell. 
dal 1 dail, dol. 
ey 1 ay, a, y. 
fell 1 ville, voll, uel, foill, field. 
fjordr 2 art, ard, ord. 
garor 1 ker, kere, geir. 
gil 1 giol. 
haugr i hoe, how, howe. 
land 3 land, lint? ling ? 
nes 1 nish, 
setr 5 sha, say, Ss, se. 
stadr 2 ster, ste, ston, sty, say, sa, said, sitt, set, stuid, stadh, sta. 
vik 3 | aig, och, ag, ig. 


1 ¢ Kletr, taking the form clezt, is frequent in the south of Oa, and has usually 
a Gaelic attributive ; but it does not give name to any farm or hamlet.”—H. MM, 

2 ‘Not far from Gruinart is Greineal (pro. Grainyal). This name perhaps contains 
the Norse volr.”—H. M. 

SNORE Re, iy 200; 
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from ecclesiastical establishments; for célle (13) and tigh (2) are about 
3th of the total. These by no means exhaust the record of the monu- 


GAELIC GENERIC TERMS IN IsLAy FArmM-NAMEs. 
seen te Nos. VERBAL TERMS. 
| aird il 
airidh 3 ari, are, arre. 
ard 3 
baile 14 | bally, balle, bal, ballie, bale, ball, balla, ballar. 
bealach 1 balloch, balic, beloch. 
braighe il braigh. 
brudhach 1 brui. 
bun 1 
cir 2 
ceann 3 kin, kean, kan, keand, cionn. 
cille, cil 13 | kill, kil. 
| enoc 3 knock. 
creag 2 craig. 
faich 1 ach, ich, ie. 
garadh il garry, gary, garie, gairdh. 
gleann 2 glen. 
gort 9 gart. 
lag 2 
lon 1 
loch 1 
mullach 1 mull, moul, mul. 
| ochdamh 4 ochtown, ochta, octo, ochton 
poll 1 bow, bo. 
port 3 
rudha 1 ru, rhu, row. 
tigh 2 ty, t ay. 
tir 1 tier, teir. 
torr 2 tor. 
ulsg 1 


Note. —It will be proper here to correct an error which occurs on p. 483, vol. xi. of 
the Proceedings. It is there stated, ‘‘There are at least four islands in the Outer 
Hebrides and two in Skye, bearing the name Oransay, Ornsay. In every case that 
I know of, they are connected at low water by a reef to another island. The real 
name is Eyrars-ey ; the Zyrr being the connecting reef or bank.” Thisisam istake ; 
and the latter sentence should read: “The real name is Orfiris-ey ; from Cao 
Ice., an outgoing, ebbing. Orfiris-cy is the proper name for islands which, at low 
water, ave joined to the mainland by a reef which is covered at high water.” 
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ments of former piety, for without including the conterminous islets, 
twenty-four are enumerated in the Guide to Islay, and one, Kilbranan 
is not therein named. 

Of the secular Geelic generic terms, batle (14) and gort (9) together 
make up more than ith of the whole. There is one generic term, 
ochdamh, which as far as I know is peculiar to Islay and Jura; it 
certainly does not oceur in Lewis. 

Besides the usual adjectives, the attributives are largely made up of 
personal names, two of which may be noticed; one, because it has a 
Gaelic proper name, Scanlan, for the attributive of a Norse term, dal ; 
the other as having a Gaelic term prefixed to a Norse personal name, Ulf. 

Throughout this paper “Icelandic,” “ Norse” are used in the sense of 
the long word “ Scandinavian.” 

The lists or tables of Islay Place-Names would be dry reading 
except to the topographer, but most of the results have been put into 
a readable form in the present paper. The materials, and the list of 
authorities from which it has been composed, will be placed in the 
Library of the Society for the use of those who are interested in this class 
of studies. J 


ISLAY. 


19th century, Islay, Isla. Gaelic, Ie. 

18th ,, Tay, Penn. Ila, Martin. Islay, O.S.A. 

17th <,, Yilay, Or. Pr. Yila, 7b, Il and Ma, Blaeu. 

16th ,, Mla, Or. Pr. Ilaa,7b. Ilay, 7b. Ila, 2b. Ile,2b. ley, 
aw. Yiay, 7b. Islay, 7b. Yley, 2b. Yla, 2b. 

Lo thigwes. Yle. Or. Pr. Ila, 7b. Isla, 7b. Ile, Fordun. 

14th ,, Iles Or, Pr “Yele, 2b. Viey ib,” Ya,-20: 

iSthenens Yile. Chron Man. U1} and Llar-sund,? Norse Sagas. 


In the Gaelic tract of the 15th century, on the Scots of Dalriada, we 


1 Unger’s Heimskringla, p. 647 ; Hakonar Saga. ch, 320, Rolls’ ed. 
2 [b., ch. 167, 326 ; Magnuss Saga, ch. 4, Rolls’ ed. 
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find inhile, inili, inile, i.e, in Islay ;} and J/a, under 740, in the Annals 
of Ulster? 

The additions to the Irish Nennus, written in the 11th century, have 
Ila and Ile.? 

Adamnan, in his life of St. Columba, has Ilea insula ;* and the 
Ravenna Geographer (7th century) has “ Elaviana” and “ Birila,”® either 
of which may be a corruption of Ia. 

Immediately after “ Maleos” = Mull, “ Epidium”=TIslay is placed by 
Ptolemy; this is not the name of the island, but is borrowed from 
“Epidium promontorium,” now Kintyre.® 

The ancient Pictish or Gaelic names of the Hebrides are descriptive, 
and there can be little doubt that “Islay” would be in Welsh Y-ledd, and 
Lleithe in Gaelic, z.e., the Parted or Divided Island, in allusion to it being 
nearly cut in two by the opposite estuaries of Lochindaal and Loch 
Gruinard. Cf. Dudalay, ae. Dubh-da-leithe, the man of two sides or 
parties.” 

The mythical Firbolg are said to have taken possession of “ Ila,” along 
with Man, Rachlin, and Arran ;§ and the next notice is that the Picts 
passed from Ireland, by “ Ile,” to Scotland. 


“They (the Picts) passed away from us, 
With the splendour of swiftness, 
To dwell by valour 
In the land of the country beyond Ie.”® 


Of the six sons of Ere who founded (498) the kingdom of Scottish 
Dalriada, three settled in Islay. Angus beag was the first who settled 


1 Chron. Picts and Scots, pp. 210, 311. 

ot DEY 10s CV 

3°16., pp. 23, 48: 

4 LD. c¢., ii, chap. 24, Edin, ed. 

> L. c., p. 441, ed. Pinder and Parthey. 

6 Ptol. Geo. Scotland, Pro. 8. A. Scot., vol. xi. p. 201. 
7 Joyce, Irish Names of Places, 1st series, p- 240. 

5 Chron. Picts and Scots, p. 28. 

oF lis, 183 Sy 
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there, apparently at Caillnae ; “but small were the lands of the houses of 
the Cinel Angus [beag], viz., one man and thirty.” 

In Islay also was the Cinel Concridhe, the race of Concriath, the great 
grandson of Fergus beag, son of Ere. 

But the most numerous clan were the descendants of Angus mdr, son of 
Ere, and their lands were— 


Odeich, . : : . xx tech (houses) 
Freag, : ; . Se oa ds 
Cladrois, . : : ie dee ae 
Ros deorand, ‘ : heen, 
Ardbes, . : ; s BO.0- 
Loichrois, . ‘ 3 A PO Se 5, 
Aitha cassil, ; ; SOO 


Thus, the Cinel Angus mor had 300 houses (or farms) in Islay, and 
the Cinel Concridhe and Cinel Angus beag had 130 houses between them, 
—together 430 houses. The armed muster of the Cinel Angus, that is 
apparently of the three clans, was 500 men. For naval operations they 
raised fourteen benches from each twenty houses.? 

In the last quarter of the 6th century there lived in the Ilean island 
(Islay), a certain rich man, named Feredach, who was cut off by sudden 
death. St. Columba had sent Tarain, a noble Pict, for refuge to him ; 
but Feredach treacherously ordered him to be put to death. Columba 
foretold—it being then summer—that before Feredach should eat of 
swine’s flesh that had been fattened on the fruit of trees he should be 
seized by sudden death, and carried off to the infernal regions. Feredach 
laughed at this, and when autumn came he had a sow killed that had 
been fattened on the kernels of nuts, and directed that a part of the 
entrails should be cooked immediately, so that by eating it he might 
falsify the saint’s prediction. He was about to put a piece into his mouth 
when he fell down and expired.? 


1 Chron. Picts and Scots, p. 311. 2 1h., pp. 312, 314. 


3 Vit. Col., li., ch. 24, Edin. ed. 
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We know not if the place of thisevent was at Hilean na Muice duibhe 
=Island of the Black Pig, near Duich; nor if the pig was fattened on 
Eilean Calltwinn = Hazel Island, by Ardmor. 

In 560 the kings of the Irish and of the Scotch Dalriads invaded Islay 
and carried away much booty,—according to the Four Masters ; but the 
Annals of Ulster merely name iardoman, the West Country, In 740 
the Ulster Annals record an earthquake in J/.1 

It does not seem difficult to identify some of the ancient districts in 
Islay named above. It may be supposed that, with Caillnae, they 
include the whole of Islay. 

Adamnan, in his Lefe of St. Columba, relates that St. Kenneth having 
left his staff in Iona, he remembered as he was approaching the Oidea- 
chean island, ad Ozdecham insulam, having left it behind him, and was 
sorely troubled. But on landing from his vessel, to his great surprise, 
he found it lying upon the turf of the little land [island] of Aithche 
gen, of Aiteach), 

This is Texa; the Northmen having dropt the first syllable Az, Oi = 
district, and added their own genitive form and generic term ey = island, 
which then became Teks-ey, Texa. The island may have taken its name 
from, or have given its name to, the district, which was of smaller size 
than the rest, containing only twenty houses or farms. Odeich may be 
identified with the district around the church of Columcille, in the now 
parish of Kildalton. 

The southeast end of Islay forms somewhat of a peninsula, and is called 
the Oa, in Gaelic spelling An O, a feminine substantive, the genitive being 
na h’Oatha, pronounced Aw, Na Hawa. This pronunciation exactly 
corresponds with the Irish pronunciation of such a word as Aitha 
the Irish pronounce “a” as “aw,” and “ai” as “awi,” (H. M.), so there 
is no reason to doubt that the modern Oa is a verbal form of Atha, 
Atha. 


On the coast, at its southern extremity, is the ruin of an ancient castle, 


} Chron. Picts and Scots, pp. 344, 357. 
2 Vit. Col., ii. ch. 18. 
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Dunad, Dun Add, Dunaid, Dunayut,—the Aitha cassil of the Irish tract, 
and we have here the curious circumstance of the same word being pro- 
nounced after the Irish mode when applied to the district, but with the 
¢ not aspirated (Aita, Ata), when applied to the din. The hill on which 
the fort stands is a promontory, very steep on every side, and approached 
by a very narrow neck of land.—(H. M.). There is another Dunad in 
Argyll, which is described in Pro. 8S. A. Scot., vol. xiii. p. 28, but the 
etymology of the name there stated must be given up. There is also 
another in Caithness, now Dunnet, but which in the 13th century was 
written Dunotf, which is very near the English spelling of Ad a; and, 
besides the examples given in Origines Parochiales, the name is written 
Dounet, Dunnatt, in the 17th century.1 It must have been a place of 
importance, for it has retained its Gaelic name, although surrounded 
by Norse-named farms; but there seems to be no notice of the position 
of the dan. 

The ancient district of “ Aitha cassil” was probably coincident with 
the modern Oa, the former parish of Kilnachton. 

Oa, Add, Aithe appear to be contracted forms of Adhbha, Adb a, Gael. 
a palace, house, fortress (Q’Reilly) ; and the word has ancient authority, 
for “ Adhbha othna =a house built of clay and stones,” occurs in Cormac’s 
Glossary. It is also found in the so-called prophecy of St. Berchan :-— 


“ Og Loch Adhbha bhias a leacht ;” 
Guy 


“ On Loch Adhbha shall be his grave.” 


The corruptions of the word are:strangely devious, for Mr. Skene 
identifies Loch Adbha with Loch-eye, near Scone,’ and it is possible that 
Loch Awe, Argyll, has the same derivation. 

The western portion of Islay is a large peninsula, now called the 
Rinns of Islay, in Gaelic An Roinn; genitive, Ranna ; rinn, being the 


1 Peterkin’s Orkney Rentals, pp. 86, 27. 
2 Chron. Picts and Scots, p. 85. 
3“ Coronation Stone,” Pro. S. A. Scot., vol. vill. p. 93. 
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equivalent of 7os=a promontory. Two of the ancient districts in Islay 
are Lochrois and Cladrois. There is a large lake, called Loch Guirm= 
Blue Lake, containing a fortress on an island, which would be very 
appropriately called Lochrois, the Lake of the Ros or Rinn ; and further 
south is Cladach, with which Cladrois, Cladach-rois, the Shore of the 
Ros, may be identified,—corresponding to the former parish of Kilkerran ; 
while Lochrois was contained within the ancient limit of the parish of 
Kalchoman. 

“Ros deorand” is no doubt the vos or south end of Jura, which is 
written Dure, Dewre, in the 14th century, and may be the corrupt 
“ Susura” of the Ravenna Geographer. 

‘‘Freag” is a district of two or three times more importance than any 
of the others, for it contained one hundred (or 120) houses; it there- 
fore cannot be identified with Proaig, although the names are almost 
identical ; for Proaig is a barren place of no importance ; nor with Laph- 
roaig, for that must be included in “ Odech.” 

Among the lands in Islay, granted by Queen Mary in 1562, for seven 
years, to ‘‘ James Makconnel of Dunnovaig and Glennis,” at an annual 
rent of 13s. 4d. for every markland, is the 16s. 8d. land! of ‘ Ochton- 
affraiche,” which transliterated into Gaelic orthography, is Ochdamh na 
Fraiche, the octave of Frach. No place of this name is now known, but 
the position of Ochton-affrache is indicated by Kynagaery, and Bar being 
named immediately before it, while it is followed by Killewrenan (Kil- 
branan), Arregoware and Ardechay. 

On the farm of Dail, which adjoins Kilbrannan, there is a round lime- 
stone hill, on which there is a hillfort, of which the remains of the wall 
are visible ; it was built of rough stones, without mortar, and appeared in 
some places to be about 3 feet thick. The fort is of an oval shape, 
and by roughly pacing seemed to be 60 feet long and 50 wide. There 
are the remains of outworks on the side of the hill, which is sur- 
rounded by a native wood of mountain ash, sloe, hazel, and some dwarf 


' The 16s. 8d., land; 7.¢., the eighth part of a ten markland.—Innes’ Legal 
Anitgs., p. 279. 
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oaks. To the east is a fine undulating glade named Buaile a’Chath, the 
“‘Cow-pen of the Battle ;” and there it is reported that the old tenants 
sometimes saw at night an army whose swords and armour glittered in 
the moonshine. ; 

The fort is named Dun Bruchlain in the Guide to Islay, but Mr. H. 
Maclean—from whom I have received the foregoing description—on a 
recent visit to the fort, met at Tirvagain a woman who was about 80 
years old, and who said that when she was a young girl the old people 
used to call the fort Dun Pruchrais. She also said there was a cavern in 
the hill, to which there was an entrance by a hole above, and that she 
remembered walls going round the base of the hill, but which are now 
destroyed. The fort had been converted into a burying ground for 
unchristened children, and the old woman remembers children having 
been buried there. 

Mr. Maclean considers Dun Pruchrais to be a corruption of Dun 
Pruchiais, the Castle of the Den or Hole; for Pruchlais signifies a den ; 
and in the Irish Bible it occurs in Naham ii. 12: Do lion se a uamha le 
creich agus a phruchlais le fuadach—“ He has filled his caves with prey 
and his dens with ravin.” /The word pruchluis seems to be compounded 
of pruch, a cavern (in Welsh, proc, a penetration or piercing through), 
and dios, an enclosure, fortified or domestic. Prwch has probably come from 
Fruch, for there are many instances of f provected into p. As stated 
above, the fort is called Dun Bhruchlain in the Guide to Islay, of which 
the nominative is no doubt Fruchlan, which may be resolved into frdg, a 
hole, and dann, an enclosure. We may therefore assume that the dun of 
Fruch-lios, the Caverned Lis in the Ochdamh of Frach, has given name, 
Freag (pronounced Fraug), to the Middleward of Islay in the 7th century. 

There remain the districts of Caillnae and Ardbes, which can only be 
identified by pure guess. Caillnae, the Wood of Nae, will be most suit- 
ably applied to the land about Kildalton proper ; and Ardbes, by exhaus- 
tion must be placed in the north end of Islay, corresponding roughly 
with the parish of Kilmeny. The foregoing results are shown in the 


following table :— 
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ON ISLAY PLACE-NAMES. 
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SCANDINAVIAN NAMES OF FARMS OR TOWNLANDS IN ISLAY. 


A, Cl.i—a river. A farm, Avenlussa, is named from the river of that 
name, Lussa, written Lassy in the sixteenth century, is a softening of 
the Norse, Laxdé=Salmon River, A, having lost its meaning with the 
Gael, amhuinn has been prefixed, so that Avenlussa, when translated, is 
Salmon-river River. Lazxd takes the form of Lussa, in Jura; Lussay, in 
Knapdale ; Lissa, in Mull; but the Norse form is preserved in Lachsay, 
Skye; Lacasdle, Harris ; Laxay and Laxdale, Lewis. 

Kelsay may be named from a river.? 

Bélstadr, Cl.—a homestead. This generic term is so peculiarly attached 
to the Norse farm-names in Islay as to have given rise to a proverb quoted 
anté. The term is rare in Iceland, but is common in Shetland, and still 
more so in Orkney. 

Lurabus, in Kildalton, was Learabolsay in the sixteenth century, which 
well preserves the Norse form Leirubdlstadr = Clayey or Muddy Farm or 
Homestead ; from Jeir, Ice. mud, clay ; and bdlstadr. There is another 
Lyrabus in Killarow. It occurs as Leurbost in Lewis. 

Kinnabus in Kildalton/ and Kinnabolls, named by M‘Dougall, in 
Killarow, are for Kinnarbdlstadr = Cheek Homestead ; from kinn, Ice.—a 
cheek.* ‘Both places abound in smooth cliff sides or smooth perpen- 
dicular rocky faces.,.—H. M. 

Coilabus in Kildalton, and Coulabus in Kilchoman, appear to stand 
for Kollabélstasr = Kollis Homestead ; from Koll, a proper name. 


1 The book cited goes under the name of Cleasby’s Icclandic Dictionary, but it is 
the work of Dr. G. Vigfuson. 

2 “Kelsay, in Gaelic Ceallsa (pro. nee a has the sound of a in far, as it has 
in all the place-names of Islay of Norse origin, which are named from streams or 
streamlets. There is a stream at Kelsay.”—H. WM. 

3 ‘¢Kinnabus, Kilarrow. This place-name is now nearly obsolete. In the south 
of this townland, at the head of Lochindaal, is a craggy hill called Carnaan; in 
Gaelic Carn-wine, ‘Craggy hill of light.? Ain, Solas (light).—O’ Davoren’s Glossar Yy. 
This word is wrongly translated ‘heat’ in the Highland Society’s Dictionary. This hill 
was evidently so named on account of fires being lighted there to serve the purpose 
of a lighthouse in olden times.”—H. MW. 
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Risabus, for Hyisbolstadr = Brushwood Homestead ; from hris, Ice.— 
copsewood, There are many islands of this name, Hrisey, in the Hebrides ; 
the term also occurs on the mainland as Risgarry, 7.c., Hrisgarér, in Ardna- 
murchan ; and in Kilcolmonel as Glenrysadell, 7.¢., Hrisdalr. 

Cornabus, in a charter of 1562, Cornbolsay, for Kornabolstaér = Corn 
Homestead ; from korn, Ice.—corn. There is Cornaig, Kornvik, in Tyree ; 
also Cornquoy, Orkney ; Cornhill, Shetland; Kornhaugr and Kornsd in 
Iceland. 

Torrabus, Kildalton, for porisbdlstadr = Thorir’s Homestead ; from for77, 
Ice.—a proper name. Cf. Toradale, Kildalton.? 

Ealabus, formerly Ellabolls, Alabolls, for Alabdlstadr= Ali’s, Oli’s 
Homestead. There is Alladale, Kintyre; Allasdale., Barra; Alibustar, 
Orkney ; Oligart, Shetland. . 

Robolls, Robolse, for Raudabdlstasr = Red Homestead. Roudle, Harris, 
is cognate ; and the adjective, as Rothe, Ru, Roe, is common in the 
northern islands. . 

Carrabus, Karabol, for Kjarrabdlslasr = Copsewood Homestead. ‘There 
was much copsewood here formerly, and there is some yet.”.—H. M. Car- 
bost, Skye, is another form of the same name. Carnish, in Lewis and 
Uist; Carness, Orkney ; Karanes and Kjarradalr, Iceland, are all from 
kjarr, Ice.—copsewood—in the northern isles of birch and willow. 

Scarrabus, Scarrabolsa, for Skdrabdlstadr = Skauri’s Homestead ; from 
Skari, which, besides being the name for a young gull (cf. Scarinish, 
Tyree), is also a proper name. It occurs as Scarista in Lewis and Harris, 
and as Skarastadr in Iceland. Scarrabus has become Scrabster in Caith- 
ness, which represents Skdrabdlstasr. 

Eorabus, Eurobolshay, for Hyrarbdlstady = Beach Homestead ; from 
eyrr, Ice.—-a gravelly bank of a river or seashore. The only ‘‘ bus” in 
Mull is Eorabus. Zyrr takes a variety of forms in the Hebrides; Eori, 
Eora, Ear, Ire, Jure, Hyr; in Orkney and Shetland it is frequently 
“Air ;” in Iceland, Hyri. 

Craigabus, Crocobus, for Krakabdlstadr; from Kraki, Ice.—a pale, 


t «There is Torrabus, also in the parish of Kilmeny, south of Ardnahoe.”-—H, M. 
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stake. “On this farm, upon a knoll, there is a pillar-stone, with some 
smaller stones around it, and a kistvaen at the foot of the pillar-stone. 
It is called Carn Chonnachain, and the adjoining field is Achadh Chonna- 
chain, Connachan’s Field. Connachan was the strongest of the Fenians. 
The others were envious of him, and learned from his mother that nothing 
would weaken him but women and strong drink. They brought a lot of 
handsome women from Ireland, and had dances every night. He was 
plied with strong drink, and invited to make up to as many of the women 
as he liked. In a month’s time he became so weak that he was easily 
mastered and killed, and they buried him in the cairn. Perhaps the old 
cairn, with its Carragh (pillar-stone), may throw some light on the etymon 
of Cragabus.”—H. M. 

Grobolls, Grobolsay, for Groubdlstasr = Groa’s Homestead ; from Goa, 
Ice.—a feminine proper name. The same name occurs in Orkney as Cro- 
bustar, and a cognate form in Iceland, Groustasr. 

Persebus, Persebollis, a metathesis of Presabus, for Prestabdlstadr = 
Priest’s Homestead. There is Presgarth in Shetland, and (three) Presthus 
in Iceland. 

Torrabolls, Killarow ; same ag Torabus, supra. 

Corsopoll, for KrossbélstaSr = Cross Homestead. There is Crossipoll, 
Coll; Corsapoll, Tiree ; Crossapeill, Kintyre ; Crasopollie, Mull. The p 
disappears where the Scandinavian element becomes stronger, and the 
name is Crossbost, Lewis ; Crosebister, Shetland. The cognate name in 
Iceland is Krossber, Krossastasr. 

Nerabolls, Narrabolse, for Knarrabdlstadv =Ship Homestead; from 
knérr, Ice.—a kind of merchant ship; in Iceland, Knarrahéfn. Knorr 
is also a proper name. 

Borg, Cl.—castle, fortress. This term in the Hebrides often indicates 
the location of a Pictish tower.! In Gaelic it becomes Borgh, gen. Bhuirgh ; 


1 ¢*Dunvorrerick, a hill fort on Lassit farm ; in Gaelic, Dan Bhoraraig. About a 
mile south-east at the shore is a creek named Port Bhoraraig. The unaspirated form 
of the last part of the word is Boraraig, which is seemingly derived from Borg-uik. 
The Gaels metamorphosed Boraraig into a Northman’s name. Soraraig, according 
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but in the Hebrides the meaning of borg is forgotten, and din = castle, &c., 
is put before it: thus, Dun Bhuirgh = Castle—castle. 

The etymology of “ Nosebridge” would have been a puzzling affair had 
there not been other forms of the name ; when speaking Gaelic the name 
is Nomhasbrugh, pro. Nawasbrug (H. M.); and in a charter of 1545 it is 
written Navisburgh, where v=~. The “brugh” in Gaelic, like the 
Scotch word “brough,” is formed by metathesis from borg. Nosebridge 
is a quite recent corruption, as it is written Nosbrig, Nosbrigg in recent 
maps. “The din is a fine ruin, ‘all earth-work,’ situated on a round 
cragey hill."—H. M. Nosebridge is for Hnausborg =Turfburgh ; from 
hnavs, Ice.—sod, turf, cespes. It would appear that even at the time of 
the Norse domination the walls of the din were dilapidated. This fort 
is called Dun Chlamhain = Clement’s Castle, in the Guide to Islay. 

Beer, byr, Cl.—a village ; a farm, landed estate. This term “by” is 
not common in the Isles; there are few villages even now, and they are 
not likely to have been more numerous under the Norse domination. 

Nerby, Nereby, perhaps for Anérrber = Knorr’s-by ; from Anérr, Ice. 
—a proper name. In the Orcadian Rental for 1503 we find ‘“ Nerstaith,” 
which in 1595 had become “ Knarstane.” 

Conispy, Quennesby, for Konneungsber = King’s Village. This is the 
same word as Cannesbay, Caithness, and cognate with Cunningsburgh, 
Shetland. 

Dalr, Cl.—valley, glen. This term is widely spread not only over the 
western and northern groups of islands, but also on the mainland of Scot- 
land in the northern shores and upon the western coasts, and its presence 
serves to indicate the extent of the Norse domination and settlement. 
Where Gaelic is spoken the meaning of dulr is unknown, and the super: 
fluous term, gleann, is prefixed both to valley and farm. The Gaelic term 
dal =a part, division, is quite another word, and is almost always prefixed 


to their tradition, built the castle, and from him both castle and creek are named ! 
North of Port Bhoraraig is Grianaig, jutting in between two high rocks, and washin g 
the shore of a beautiful green plot of ground. This would seem to be the same name 
as Greenwich, and perhaps Greenock.” —H. J. 
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to its attributive,! while the Norse term dalr is always suffixed. But 
when Dair, Ice., or Delr, Ice.; Dal, Gael. or Dail, Gael., are used 
simply, there is nothing but the feature of the land by which to know 
from which language the name is derived. 

Toradale, for orisdalr =Thorir’s-dale. This same name occurs in 
Kintyre, Orkney, Shetland, and Iceland. 

Frackadale, Wreggoge? for Frakkadalr = Frakkis-dale ; from Frakki, 
Ice.—a proper name. There is another Frackadale in Mull, and Fracker- 
saig in Lismore. It can be proved that the Northmen sometimes altered 
the Gaelic names of places, which of course conveyed no ideas to them, 
into other words which had meaning in their own language ; but this must 
always be most difficult to demonstrate where the Gaelic original has not 
been preserved. Frackadale looks like one of them.? 

Glenegeidle, Glenagadill, may be for (Glen) Eikardalr = (Glen) Oak- 
dale ; or (Glen) Aikardalr = Fielddale ; where akr, Ice.—a cornfield. 

Koidale may be for Kvidalr = Quoydale ; from Kvi, Ice.—an enclosure, 
field, pen. Quayhouse and Queeness, Orkney; Kuchouse otherwise 
Quoyhouse, Shetland, seem to have the same attributive.® 

Scanlastle, for Scanlannedalr = Scanlannsdale ; where “ Scanlann” is a 
Gaelic proper name. Three ecclesiastics of that name were connected 
with Downpatrick ;* and Scanlann, son of Cathal, king of the Eogha- 
nacht of Loch Lein (Killarney), was killed at the battle of Clontarf.° 

Cattadale, for Kattardalr = Catsdale ; from Kéttr, Ice.—a cat. There 


1 “ Dél, gen. ddla, a division, as in Loch na Dala. Dail (pro. dal) gen. dalach, 
a field. An old lady, a native of Killin, Glendochart, tells me that in her country 
dail always signifies a flat, smooth field. Croit, Ieothaid, and other names are given 
to ground not absolutely level. The word seems to be entirely absent from Irish 
topography ; for in Dalriada and Dalaradia (Dal-riada, Dal-Araidhe) we have dal 
and not dail.”—H. M. 

2 Of. Bolfracks, near Taymouth, &e. 

3 “In North Kintyre dal is the equivalent of ‘field.’ Almost every ploughed field 
is called dal—such as Dal-ruadh, Dalantobair, Dalchrom, &c.”—Rev. D. Graham. 

4 Reeve’s Hec. Antgs., pp. 144, 145, 146. There was also a Scanlann, king of 
Dalaradia, c. 612, 2b., p. 248. 

> Todd’s War of the Goedhil with the Gatll, p. 209. 
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is Cattadill, Kintyre; and Catagil, Arran; both relating to cats; but 
Catfirth, Shetland ; Catasand, Orkney ; refer to kati, Ice.—a small ship. 

Tormisdale, Ormsa, for Ormsdalr=Ormsdale; from Ormr, Ice.—a 
proper name. 7’ is placed before “Orm” to make a Gaelic noun in the 
nom. case.! There is Ormysdill, Arran; Ormsaig (Ormsvik), Morvern 
and Sunart; Ormiclet, Uist; Ormissary (Ormsgarér), Kintyre. It is 
translated into Wormadale, Shetland ; and the original form, Ormsdalr, 
occurs in Iceland. 

Ardenistle, Ardinisdail, for dalr. The attributive is obscure. 

Del, Cl.—-a little dale. 

Dail, for Del=Dell. There is Daal, Ardnamurchan, and four “ Dales” 
in Lewis,—all the latter are sharp little valleys. : 

Ey., Cl.—an island. When Norse names are written in Gaelic, ey is 
represented by ‘ aibh.” 

Ardimersay, should be Aird Imersay,—the point taking its name 
from the island Imersay, lying off it. The attributive is obscure ; but it 
may be noted that the Ember-goose or Northern diver is, in Shetland, 
called the Immer-goose ; in Iceland, Himbrin or Himbrimi. 

Texa, the Ylen Teghsa of Blaeu, Ellan Teggsay or Tigsay of Dean 
Monro, and Helantexa of Fordun. See ante, p. 250. It is said to be a 
part of Ireland, because no reptiles are found in it. 

Fell, Cl.—fell, hill. 

The only “fell” having place in the Valuation Roll appears as Claud- 
ville; and the history of the name is instructive. In 1749 M‘Dougall 
writes ‘Gladivoll,” but it is “Klaiuel’’ (meaning Kladivel) in Blaeu’s 
Atlas. In the charter of 1562 it is Gladilfoill or Cladefield, which shows 
that the real name is Cladachfell = Hill of Cladach,—Cladach being the 


1 «*Tormisdale ; in Gaelic the name is now Tormasdadh. It is not necessary in 
Gaelic to put ¢ in here to make a nominative; but A is frequently required for a 
fulcrum before vowels ; so in the case of such a phrase as Tuath Armasdail, it would 
be pronounced Zwath h-Ormasdail (the tenantry of Ormisdale). Through time the 
h would be considered part of the word, and as it is the same in sound with th, the 
aspirate of 4, asa matter of course, Tormasdal would become a new nominative. In 
a similar way, the Gaelic togsaid, a hogshead, is derived from hogshead.”—H. JZ. 
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name of the adjacent townland. Claudville, ze, Cladachfell, is notice- 
able from having a Gaelic attributive prefixed to a Norse term. 

Fjorsr, Cl.—firth, estuary. Many are the mutations which this word 
undergoes in the Western Isles, but perhaps the most singular is that of 
Knit-fjorsr, written in English Knoidert, but pronounced in Gaelic 
Crodurst. In almost all cases the vSr of fjordr may be traced as “ rt,” “rd.” 

Gruinart, which helps on the north to make this island L-leithe, the 
Divided Island, is not greatly different from Grunn-fjordr = Shallow-firth, 
which describes it. 

Leckgruinart, for Lekjar-Grunnfj6rdr = Shallowfirth-brook ; from lekr, 
Ice.—brook, rivulet. Cf. Lacklee, for Lwkyjar-Hlis, Harris. 

Garér, Cl.—a courtyard, court and premises, &c. This term, when 
local names are written in English, is frequently spelled “garry,” and 
when the attributive is a proper name it is difficult to tell to what 
language it belongs. 

Duisker, in 1562 Dowasgir, is probably Dfsgardr = Cairn-farm ; from 
dis, Ice.—“‘a oairn, a heap of stones less than a haugr.” ‘There is a 
cairn on the top of Duisker Hill.,—H. M. Other forms are Dessabreck, 
Orkney ; and Dgsjar, Iceland. 

Gul, Cl—a deep narrow glen, ravine. The topography of Islay does 
not supply many “gills,” and as a farm-name it only occurs in the simple 
form, Giol, Gill= Gu. ‘There is a deep ravine from the houses to the 
shore.” —H. M. 

Haugr, Cl.—a how, mound, cairn. It is interesting to find this teri 
so far south as Islay, though somewhat disguised as Ardnahoe,! which by 
a false etymology has been written Aird na h’Uamha. In 1542 the 
place is called “Owo;” and we find “ How,” “Howe” (which is the 
usual form of haugr in the northern islands) in the 17th century ; but as 
it is mentioned with Salligo, the place appears to be in Kilchoman, “A 
haug or how, a sepulchral mound, is certainly there. I know nothing of 
any Ardnahoe in Kilchoman parish. The place to which I refer is 


1 « Aydnahoe, in Gaelic Aird na haghadh (pro. Ardj-na hoo-ugh), height of the 
haugr.”—H, J. 
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Ardnahoe in the north of Islay, about a couple of miles from Portaskaig. 
The other name is obsolete." H. M. 

Land, Cl.—land ; country ; estate. 

Tallant, Tallanta, Tallaland ; apparently Talamh-land. Talamh, Gael.— 
earth, soil ; talamhanta, Gael.—earthy. Talamh-land = Land of good soil. 

Sunderland, written Schynnerll (for Schynnerland ?) in old charters, and 
written Sionnarlainn in Gaelic, is the “Shinard” of Blaeu. ‘It is engraved 
‘Sinderland’ on tombstones at Kilchoman of the time of Charles I.”— 
H. M. Sunderland, perhaps for Sjundalaud, from Sjundi, Ice.—a proper 
name. 

Foreland, Forling, for For-lendi= Foreland ; from For-lendi, Ice.—the 
land between the sea and the hills. This name occurs in a greatly 
disguised form in Arran and the West of Scotland; but as “ Knock- 
vorland” in Benbecula, and “ Foreland” in Orkney and Shetland. 

Gruilenbeg, Grulint. There is no ancient authority for this name, 
which has no doubt suffered from abbreviation, but the generic term 
appears to be land. 

Nes, Cl.—a ness. The only nes as a farm-name in Islay is Trudernish, 
the Ardtrutnish of Blaeu, and Truddirnes of a charter of 1545. It is the 
same name as Trotternish, Skye; and both are for Tryllder-nes = Enchan- 
ted Ness; from trylla, Ice.—to enchant, bewitch, charm. Trudernish is 
mostly trap, and the Gaelic name for basaltic trap is Suothair an Daot = 
The Labour of the Evil One. There is a vitrified fort on the shore of 
the ness.—H. M. 

Setr, Cl.seat, residence. , 

Ardelister in Kildalton, and Ellister in Kilchoman, belong to this 
genus, and are the same as Ellishadder, Skye; Ellister, Shetland. The 
attributive may be a proper name, but Ellerholm, Orkney ; and Hellis-dalr, 
Hellisfjér5r, Iceland, are all from helli’r, Ice.—a cave. 

Staoshines, a corruption of Steinsha, and which is written Staynsay in 
the charters, is for Ste’nsetr =Stoneseat. “ Here is to be seen in a rivulet 
a large white pillar-stone, which clearly explains the name. A stream 
flows from Loch Staisha into Loch Finlagan and Lochindaal; and 
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another from Loch Staisha into the Sound of Islay ; hence it is a common 
saying that ‘the trouts divide the island.’”—H. WM. 

Cultorsay, perhaps for Kuldasetr =Coldseat, Coldfarm; from kuldi, 
Ice.—cold, 


Keppols, Keapolsay, for Kapalsetr = Horseseat ; from kapall, Ice.— 
a nag, hack, 

Skerrols, Skerolsay of Blaeu, for Skurhdlasetr = Scoredhill-seat, from 
skura, Ice.—a score, trench ; dll, a hill. Scarale, Skarrell, Rothesay, is 
probably the same name: as “Scarth” it is common in Orkney. 

Stadr, Cl._—a stead, place, abode. 

Eresaid, Areset, in the charter of 1562: Herrestuid belongs to this 
genus, and seems to be cognate with Arebustar, Arisdale, Orkney ; Aris- 
dale, Shetland. 

Olistadh, Olista, for Olafstadr = Olafs-stead. There is Olisdale, Skye ; 
Aucholadill, Aresaig; Oligart and Ollagarth, Shetland ; Ola/s dalr, Olafs- 
vik, Iceland : 

Vik, Cl.—wick, a small creek, inlet, bay. 

Portaskaig, Port Escock, probably for (Port) Askavik = Askwick, from 
askr, Ice.—a small ship (built of ash), There is Ascock, Lorn ; Askak, 
Kilinan ; Ascog, Bute.! 

Sanaigmore, Sannag, for Sandvik =Sandwick. This disguised form 
occurs as Sannaig, Sannak, Jura; Senok, Sennoc, Arran; Sandaig, 
Glenelg ; Sandig, Sandwick, Lewis. It may be remarked that the Norse 
form becomes more apparent as we proceed north. 

Smaull, Smallaig, for Smalvik =Sheepwick, Cattlewick ; from smuali, 
Ice.—sheep or cattle, Cf. The Smalls, Pembrokeshire; and Smail- 
holm, Roxburghshire. 


1 “¢T believe ‘Askaig’ is connected with the Celtic asaig=ferry. Askomul, 
Mall, and Askomil, Campbelton, appear to mean ‘ Ferry-point.’”—Lev. D. Graham. 
‘¢ Aisig, to restore or recover, signifies now to ferry ; but this extended meaning of 
the word is not old.”-—-H. M. 
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GAELIC NAMES OF FARMS OR TOWNLANDS IN ISLAY. 


Aird, H. S.1—a height or promontory. 

Ardmore, for Aird mhor = Great Headland. 

Ard Grasing, for Aird :— 

Ardruadh, for A7rd-ruadh = Red or Russet Promontory.? This place 
appears as ‘‘Ochtownruche, 7.¢., Ochdamh-ruadh =the Red Octave in 
the charter of 1494. 

Ardnave, for Aird na Naomh = Promontory of the Saints. This place 
is named from Hilean na Naomh = Island of the Saints ; the saints being 
the holy men who dwelt there in a Columban monastery. 

Ardbeag, for Aird bheag = Lesser Headland. 

Airidh, H. S.—a shealing, a hill-grazing, or summer residence for herds- 
men or cattle. 

Arivulchallum, for Airidh Mhaolchalum = Malcolm’s Shieling or Arry ; 
from Maolchalum = Servant or Disciple of Columba. 

Arighuary, for Adridh Ghutharaidh =Godred’s Shieling; near which 
is Din Ghutharaidh = Godred’s Fort or Castle—H. M. 

Corrary, for Corr-atridh =Shieling of the Round Hill; as in Cnocan- 
corr = Round Knoll; Corra-bheinn= Round Mountain; Loch Codrr= 
Round Lake,—all in Islay.x—H. M. 

Ard, H. S.—high, lofty. 

Ardtalla, Ardhallowane, for Ard Thalmhuinn = Height of (good or true) 
Soil. Vide Tallant, p. 262. 

Ardlaroch, for Ard Larach= High Site or Ruin; from Larach, Gael.— 
the site of a building or ruin. 

Baile, H. S.—1. a town; 2. a village. There are hardly any towns 
or villages in the Isles, and baile there means a townland or farm, which 
commonly was let to several families as tenants. 

Ballynaughton, Baileneachtan ; these two words are sounded alike ; for 
Baile Neachtain = Neachtan’s Townland. 

1H. S., ¢¢, Highland Society's Gaelic Dictionary. 


2 “ Aird-ruadh is not a promontory ; it is flat elevated ground, at least 14 mile 
from the sea.”—H, MW. 
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Ballyvicar, Bailebeorra, for Baile a’ Bhiocair =Townland of the Vicar ; 
or Baile Beara = Townland of the Judge. 

Bailechatrican, for Baile Chatrighan=Catrighan’s Townland. The 
Cathraighe gave name to Cathregia, a territory in the diocese of Connor.! 

Baletarsin, for Bazle-tarsuinn = Transverse Townland ; from tarsuinn, 
Gael.—across, aslant, athwart. 

Balole, for Bazle Ola=Olaf’s Townland ; from Olafr, Ice.—a proper 
name. 

Ballimartin, for Baile Mhartain = Martin’s Townland. 

Ballichlavin, for Baile Chleamhain = Clement’s Townland. 

Balulbe, for Baile Uilbh=Ulf’s Townland ; from Ulf, Ice.—a proper 
name. 

Balligillan, for Batle Ghilleian =Gillean’s Townland; from Gille-Iain, 
Gael.—Servant (Disciple) of (St.) John. This is the origin of Maclean. 

Ballygrant, in Gaelic Baile w& Ghranna=Townland of (kiln-dried ?) 
Corn.? 

Baliachdrach, for Baile iochdarach = Nether Townland; from ¢ochdar 
ach, Gael.—nether, lower. 

Ballinaby, for Baile an Abba=Townland or Farm of the Abbot. 

Ballimoney, Balevannich, for Bade Mhanaich=Townland of the 
Monks. 

Achnanclach, Ballyclach, for Batle-clachach =Stony Townland. The 
name appears to be a recent translation of Staynbolshay ; for Stecabdl- 
stadr. 

Bealach, H. S.—a pass, &e. 

Ballachroy, for Bealach-rwadh = Russet Pass. 

Brudhach, H. S.—an ascent, acclivity. 

Bruicladich, for Brudhach a Chladaich=Brae of the Shore; from 
cladach, Gael.—a (stony) beach. 

Brdighe, H. S.—the upper part. 


1 Reeve’s Hee. Antgs., p. 281. 
2 * Baile a Ghranna. Gran in the modern Gaelic of Islay signifies kin-dried corn ; 
but in Lhuyd’s Archeologia Britannica, Gran is defined corn.” —H. M. 
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Braighunassry, Ardinassary, for Braighe an fhas-airidh = Upland of 
the Vacant Shieling (H. M.) ; or Braighe na Sheisreach = Upland of the 
Plowland.t 

Bun, H. S.—foot, bottom, &c. 

Bunansuisg, misprint of Bun an Uisge = Foot (Mouth) of the Stream or 
River. 

Carn, H. S.—a heap or pile of stones. 

Carnbeg, for Carn beag = Little (Townland of) Carn. 

Cairndonachy, for Carn Donnachaidh = Duncan’s Carn. 

Ceann, H. S.—1. head; 2. an end, extremity. 

Kintour, for Ceann-turra = Tor-head ; ‘‘so called from a tor or knowe 
of loose gravelly stuff intermixed with round stones. Near Ballygrant is 
Torr garbh = Rugged Heap ; and about a mile from the village is Torr an 
Tuirc =the Boar’s Heap.” —H. lM. 

Kintra, for Ceann tragha = Head of the Strand.? 

Kindrochit, for Ceann drochaid = Head of the Bridge. 

Cille, Cill, H. S.—a cell, church. 

Columkill, for Cille Chalumchille = Church of St. Columba. There are 
(or were) three churches dedicated to St. Columba in Islay. 

Kilbride, for Cille Bhrighde = Church of St. Bridget. 

Kilean, for Call Aodhan (H. M.). Joyce has Kilean. There are more 
than seventy of that name in Ireland; for Cillin=a little church.? 

Kildalton, probably for Cille Daltan=Church of the Dalta (of our 
Lord), ¢@.e., St John, to whom the church was dedicated.4 

Killarow, for Cille Maoilrubha = Church of St. Maolrubha.?® 


1 Joyce, 1st series pts., 232. 
> “Near Kintra is Knock-Angle ; in Gaelic, Cnoc-Angail, a corruption of Cnoe- 
aing-il, Hill of Light. Aingeal, sunshine, light.”—Lhuyd’s Archxologia Britannica. 
‘*This hill, if we may judge from the name, served the purpose of a lighthouse in 
former times.” —H. MW. 

Teli. Cy, UStssersg patos 

* “The church of St. John the Evangelist, called Kildaltane in Islay.”—Or. Pr., 
ii, p. 269. 

> Reeve’s ‘St. Maolrubha,” Proc. Soc. Antig. Scot., iii. 258-296, 
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Killinallin, for Cille n’ Fhaelan = St. Faelan’s Church ; or Cillean Fhae- 
lain = Little Church of St. Faelan. 

Kilmeny, Kilvennie, for Cille Manaich=Church of the Monks. 
‘“‘Manach” is an Irish proper name, but no saint of that name can be 
found in the Calendar. 

Keils, an English plural of Kill, Gael. Cille, pl. Cealla = Churches. 
Keils was formerly called Killcolumkill. 

Kilinan, Kileenane, for Cill Hnain =Church of St. Enan. 

Kilelevan, misprint of Kilslevan ; for Cille Sleubhain =Church of St. 
Slebhine. 

Kilnave, for Calle na Naoimh = Church of the Saints. 

Kilchoman, Killem Eomman,—“ a form of the name which appears to 
connect the dedication of the parish with Lugne Mocumin.” ! 

Kilchiaran, for Cille Ciarain = Church of St. Kieran. 

Cnoc, H. S.—a hill, knoll, hillock. 

Knockdon, for Cnoc donn = Brown Hill. 

Knocklearock, for Cnoc Cleircach = Hill of the Clerics. ‘There is a 
tradition that two clerics were hanged, and that the day on which they 
were hanged was remarkably stormy. So it has been a byword in Islay 
ever since I remember, when a cold, stormy day came on ;—Js measa 
an landingh nan latha a chrochadh na cletrich—‘This day is worse 
than the day on which the clerics were hanged.’ At Knocklearach are 
two monoliths called Na Cletrich, ‘The Clerics, and under these tradi- 
tion relates the two clerics were buried.”,——-H. M. 

Mulreesh, z.¢, Knock Mulreesh, for Croce Mhaol-rise = Maol-rise’s 
Hill; where Muol-rise is in Gael. —a proper name. Close to the place there 
is the ruin of a house called Tigh an t-Sagairt = House of the Priest ; and 
near it is a burying-ground, wherein there is the ruin of a circular old 
place of worship built without lime, called Cill Fhéileagan.—H. M. Cf. 
“ Falinghan,” Blaeu. This is of course St. Findlugan,? who appears to 
have had the synonym of “ Maol-rise.” 


1 Vit. Col., p. 825, Edin. ed. 2 Vit. Col., ii. ch. xxv. Edin. ed. 
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Creag, H. S.—a rock. 

Craigfin, for Creagfhionn = White Rock or Cliff. 

Craigfad, for Creagfhada = Long Rock or Cliff. 

Eilean, H. S.—an island. 

Island, Ellennumamukduff, for Eilean na Muice duibhe =Island of the 
Black Pig. 

Faich, H. 8.—a field, green. 

Gearach, for Gearr-fhaich = Short Field (H. M.); but in the south of 
Ireland “Gearagh” means a copse or shrubbery.! 

Garadh, H. S.—1. a garden; 2. a wall, dike, or mound. 

Kyngarry, Coinigarry, Kinnigarry, probably from Caoingaradh; from 
caoin, O'Reilly ; dry, smooth. ‘There is a curious legend connected with 
Kyngarry. ' It is said the Norwegians (Lochlannaich) here built a 
mocking-house, Tigh-magaidh. In this house seats were arranged having 
tubs and barrels concealed under them; and when men or women, who 
came in, sat down, they fell into the places below, in such manner that, 
besides exposing their persons, on account of the dress which they wore, 
they got heartily ducked. It seems, however, the house was never 
roofed,—why, I do not remember having been told; but there is a 
byword respecting the affair repeated to those who are given to scoffing : 
Cha deachaidh ceann riamh air tigh a mhagaidh— The mocking house 
was never roofed.’”—H, M. 

Gleann, H. S.—valley, glen. 

Glenastle, Glenawstill, Glenapstol, for Gleann Apstol=Glen of the 
Apostles: so written in a Gaelic charter of 1408, but it is probably a pun 
upon the original Norse name, which terminated in dalr.? 

Glenmachry, for Gleann a Mhachaire, Gael.—Glen of the Machar. 

Gort, H. S.—field, garden. 


1 Joyce, Ist ser., p. 480. 
2 * A considerable stream flows west through Glenastle to the sea, and the second 
part of the word apstol or -awstill is seemingly a corruption of a Norse name, from 


@ and dalr, denoting river-dale, to which the Gaelic gleann is prefixed asa gloss.” — 
HT, M. 
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Gartbreck, for Gort breac = Spotted Field. 

Gartmain, for Gort meadhoim = Middle Field. 

Gartloisk, for Gortloisgeach = Scorched Field; “said to be so named 
from its liability to be burnt up in summer,.”—H. M. 

Gartachrossan, corruption of Gortachossan, for Gort a’ Chosnamh = Field 
of the Battle. ‘Above this place, and forming part of the farm, is 
Sliabh w Chath = Field of the Battle.”—- H. M. 

Gortanilvorie, for Gozrtean Ghillemhuire=Morrison’s Small Field ; 
from goirtean, dim. of gort, and Gillemhuire = Servant of Mary; in Eneg- 
lish, Gilmore and Morrison. 

Gartness, for Gort nan Eas = Field of the Waterfalls. 

Gartnagaul, Gartnahalla, perhaps for Gort nan Gall=Field of the 
Foreigners or Englishmen. 

Gartachara, for Gort a’Charragh = Field of the Pillar-stone. 

Gorten, Gortentoid, Teid, for Goirtean-tada ; the name is no doubt 
Tada ; Ice.—infield, homefield, to which Goirtean, Gael.—a small field, 
has been added by the Gael. 

Lag, H. S.—a hollow, or cavity. 

Laphroaig, for Lag-Phroaig = Hollow Phroaig or Proaig Hollow; see 
Proaig. 

Lagavullin, for Lag a Mhuilinn = Mill Hollow. 

Loch, H. 8.—a lake ; an arm of the sea. 

Lochindaal, for Loch na Dala=Dividing Loch; from dal, Gael.—a 
division, parting, separation. The Norse name would be Deildar Ljérsr. 
This loch and Loch Grunord, which together almost cut through the land, 
has caused this large island to be called L-leithe = the Divided Island. 

(There is no farm called Lochindaal, but the name is included here as 
it occurs in the Valuation Roll.) 

There is another “ Loch an Daal,” in Skye, having the same topogra- 
phical charateristics. 

Lon, H. S.—a marsh, morass, pond ; a meadow. 

Loanban, for Lon-ban = White Morass, 

Mullach, H. S.-—top, summit. 
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Mullindry, for Mullach an t’Sratha=Top of the Strath. ‘‘ The house 
of MacDonald of Islay stood here at the time of the feud with MacLean.” 
—H. M. 

Ochdamh, Gael.—an Eighth. The term “ Octa,” asa valuation of land, 
is peculiar, in the Hebrides, to Islay and Jura. It is a 16s. 8d. land, which 
is the eighth of ten marks.! 

Octamore, for Ochdamh-mor = Great Octave. 

Octavullin, for Ochdamh aw Mhuillin = Mill Octave. 

Ochtownruche, for Ochdamh ruadh = Red Octave; Ardruadh in Valua- 
tion Roll. 

Octofad, for Ochdamh fada = Loug Octave. 

(“‘ Ochtonaffrache ”) appears in the charters : see p. 252. . 

Poll, H. 8.—pool, &e. 

Bowmore, corruption of Poll mor=Great Pool. ‘* When the church 
and first houses of the village (Bowmore) were built, Lowland Scotch 
artisans were brought to the island, and it would be quite natural for 
Lowlanders speaking Scotch to corrupt Pollmdr into Bowmore.”—H. M. 

Port, H. 8.—a port or harbour [often a landing-place]. 

Portinatruan, for Port an t-Struthain = Port of the Brook, 

Portnahaven, for Port na-h-Aibhne = Port of the River. 

Portanellan, for Port an Eilean = Port of the Island ; the landing-place 
from Eilean Finlagan. 

Rudha, H. S.—a point, promontory. 

Rhuvaal, for Rudha a Mhail=Point of the Mal. “The hill from 
which Rhuvaal takes its name is called Am Mal; it resembles in shape 
the bag of a bagpipe, with its large end towards the sea. 41 or Mala is 
Gaelic for the bag of a bagpipe.” —H. M. 

Tigh, H. S.—a house. 

Tyndrum, for Tigh an Droma= House of the Ridge. 

Tayanock, for Tigh nan Cnoc = Hillhouse. 

Tir, H. §.—land, country. 

Tiraragain, for Tir Mhathagain = Mathagan’s Land. “ Mathagan is a 


On. Pry ts pe2iss 
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diminutive of Matha, Mathew. MacMhath, is anglicised Matheson.” — 
HY, M. 

Torr, H. S.—a hill or mountain of an abrupt or conical form. 

Torronich, for T077-rainich = Fernyhill. 

Torra, @.¢., Torlissay, for Torr Laad-= Laxay-tor. Vide Laxé. 

Uisg, H. S.—water. 

Uiskentine, a misprint for Uiskentuie ; for Uisge-an-t-suidhe = Water of 
the Seat or Resting-place. ‘‘ Here by the side of a stream, people attend- 
ing a funeral from Kilarrow or Kilmeny to Kilchoman churchyard sat 
down to take refreshment of bread, cheese, and whisky. I myself 
attended several funerals from this neighbourhood (Ballygrant), and on 
every one of these occasions those attending the procession sat down 
there to refresh themselves; the distance is about nine miles.” —H. M. 

The following Gaelic names of farms are in the simple or emphatic 
form, and have no attributive or limiting term. 

Proaig, from frog, O’Reilly; a pen, march; a pitfall, hole, cleft ; 
Jrogach, O'Reilly, fenny; full of holes. ‘ Proaig is surrounded by 
moorland and mountain, and is a very barren region."—H. M. Vide 
Freag, p. 252. Cognate names appear to be ‘ Strounefreg,” Kilmadon ; 
and perhaps Glen Affrich, Inverness-shire. There is also Lleprog Fawr 
and Lleprog Fechan, in North Wales, named in Pennants Tour, but I 
find no further mention of them. 

Laorim ; there is no ancient authority for this name, which looks as if 
it were Laveen, dim. of Lathair, Gael.—a site, stead; but Mr. Maclean 
thinks the name is Norse; if so, it might be Lezrin, Ice.—The Loam- 
field. 

Machry, for Machaire, Gael.—a sandy plain, links, downs. “ Machaire 
Leargour-riabhach = Machar of the tawny Hillside, which is of a heathery 
and brownish-erey colour, and is so called to distinguish it from the 
learga or slope extending on the south-east from Oa to Lanndaigh. The 
name Learga riabhach is now obsolete.” —H. M. 

Duich, from Dumhach, Gael.—a sandbank. 


1 Toc. cit., vol. i. p. 409. 
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Laggan ; the Gaelic for a “small hollow ;” there are two in Islay. 

Oa, for Adhbha: vide p 251. 

Cruach, Gael.—a stack-like hill. 

Courilach, for ‘‘Curralach, contracted from Cuwrrach-lach, Gael.—a 
place abounding in fens and marches ; from cwrrach, Gael.—a bog, fen ; 
and lach, Gael.—a postfix denoting abounding in.”—H. MM. 

Barr, Gael.—-top. 

Losset—there are two—for Los-aid, Gael.—a kneading-trough ; so 
called on account of its fertility. 

Rhinns, Renis, for Rinn, pl. Rinnean, H. 8. (Roinn, H. M.)—a pro- 
montory. A rare word in Scottish topography ; it occurs in Arran and 
Lochbroom, as well as in Galloway. Rathad na Maoile, Ruaidhe chun 
na Ranna=“ The road of the Russet Mull (Mull of Kintyre) to the 
Rhinns” (of Islay) ; said in Islay when a person goes in a wrong direc- 
tion.—H. M. 

Coul, Cowle, for ci, Gael.—the back, H. 8S. But the topographical 
application of this word = recess. 

Cladich, for Cladach, Gael.—a stony beach or shore. This name has 
probably a long history, for it appears to commemorate one of the ancient 
divisions of Islay, Cladrois, for Cladach-Rois =Shore of Ross or Rhinn. 

Claggain, for Clazgionn, Gael.—the best arable land of a district,— 
M‘Alpine. 

Clagganeverich, for Claigionn-eararach = Eastern Tilled-land., 

Staonie. Staoin, Gael.—juniper, H. 8. In Islay, juniper is zwbhar 
beanne = Mountain Yew. 

Rannochmore, for Raineach mhor, Gael.—Great Ferny-place. 

Laogin, Laygane, in Gaelic Laoiginn. ‘There is a large marsh in this 
townland, and the name may be perhaps a corruption of Leoiginn, Gael. 
—a marshy place."—H. M. 

Eskinish, skillis, “ probably derived from casg, Gael. —a narrow, natu- 
ral, marshy ditch."—H. M. Cf. easgaigh, O’R., a quagmire. 

Strongaig, error for Storgaig, Storachdaig. “ Storrachd or Sturrachd 
Gael.—is a lumpish, stony hillock or ridge; the plural is Sturraichdean 
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Such hillocks are at the place, or rather such a ridge passes through it.” 
—H. M. Cf. Sturrach, O’R., uneven. 

Coalisla, for Caol-Ile=Islay Strait, “formerly called Freeport by a 
mining company ; but its Gaelic name is Ruadh-phort mor, Gael.—the 
larger Red Port or landing place.”——A. M. 

Lergbaw, for Lorg-ba =Cow’s foot-print. ‘Said to take its name from 
a hollow in a flat rock near the houses resembling the print of a cow’s 
foot.”.—H. M. 

Cultoon, for Cul-twinidhe = Back of the Den; from cil, Gael.—back, 
recess; and tuineadh, Gael_—a den. There is a deep and narrow glen, 
in which there is a cavern.— H. M. 

The result of the foregoing examination is, that in the Valuation Roll 
of Islay there are—excluding English Names—162 entries, 7.e.— 


Entries. Norse. Gaelic. 
Kildalton, . : : 46 15 31 
Killarow, . ; ; 73 23 50 
Kilchoman, : . 438 Ay, 26 
Totals, 162 Y5) 107 
/ 


Hence the Norse names, those which have heen given by those who 
spoke the Norse speech, are almost exactly one-third of the whole; in 
other words, the Gaelic names are almost exactly twice as many as the 
Norse.! 

This is a different result from that obtained in Lewis, where, when the 
English names are rejected, the Norse are three-fourths of the remainder, 
and the proportion of Norse to Gaelic is as four to one. 

It follows that the Scandinavian element, when compared with the 
Gaelic, is eight times stronger in Lewis than in Islay. 

Many causes have contributed to this result. In a former paper I 
have sketched the main points in the early history of the Isles. Tull the 
close of the eighth century they were inhabited by a Celtic population, 


1 Mr. Dougall’s Map of Islay contains 40 Place-Names which are not in the Valua- 
tion Roll, of these 25 are Gaelic and 15 are Norse. 
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who were apparently Scotch (é.e., Irish) in the southern, and Pictish in the 
northern divisions of the Isles. In 794 the Northmen began their 
devastation, ravaging like wolves among sheep. There was no central 
power to afford the Islesmen protection, and the political situation was 
such as would now be if the naval supremacy of Britain were effaced, and 
the Isles were attacked by a fleet of Turkish gunboats manned by Bashi- 
bazouks. Their method of war was the same as was not long ago prac- 
tised in the Greek war of independence. The Celtic islanders, taken in 
detail and unable to make effectual resistance, fled, leaving those, who 
were too old or weak to escape, to slaughter, their homes and cattle to 
pillage, and their houses and crops to be destroyed by fire. One man is 
honourably mentioned as the “ Child’s-man,”! because he would not join in 
the sport of throwing an infant into the air and catching it on the points 
of spears. The lesser islands were immediately desolated and abandoned, 
and the cry of Loingeas cogaidh aunns a chaolas—“ Pirates in the Sound,” 
must have often brought dismay to the wretched people. Before 872 the 
Northmen had settled in the Isles, and Grim (several), Bjorn (several), 
Ulf, Gudmund, Eric, Hermund, Kellack, Somerlid, Groa, Gellir, had 
taken possession of the smaller islands which still bear their names. In 
the larger islands the inhabitants had every means of escape into the forest 
and scrub, which then grew along the water-courses, into natural. strong- 
holds, or into doons of uncemented masonry. But these papers will 
show how completely the original inhabitants were displaced. One of the 
discoverers (or rather re-discoverers) of Iceland, Gardar7,3 had property 
in the Isles; and the son of another Swede, Helgi, was fostered in the 
Isles, but did not get fat upon it. About 870 a band of pirates dwelt 


i “Olver Barnakarl. 2... 3 hann var vikingr mikill ; hann let eigt henda born 
W spjota oddum, sem pad var vikinguin titt [put var hann barnakarl kalladr] ;” 
%.¢@,, “* Olver Barnakarl . =... ; he was a great wicking; he did not catch children 


on the points of spears, as then was customary with the wickings [from that he was 
called Barnakarl), (Childs-man),”—Landndma-bék, pt. v. ch. 11. 

2 Proc. Soc. Antig. Scot., vol. x. p. 704. 

3 Hann for til Su8reyja at heimta foSurarf konu sinnar ; i.e., He went to the 
Hebrides to fetch the inheritance, from her father, of his wife.”—Landndma-bok, pt. 
hy Coy 1h 
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in the Barra isles, and it was there that a noble lady, Alfdis the Barra- 
girl, was born, who was afterwards married in Iceland to Olafr feilan, 
grandson of a king of Dublin. Iceland was largely stocked by Islesmen 
of Northern race, and it is a plain inference that almost every Gaelic name 
of a farm in the Isles has been bestowed within the last six centuries. 

By the middle of the ninth century the Christian faith had been 
adopted by many of the Northmen, and their first teachers must of neces- 
sity have been Gaelic. About this time the original churches would have 
been rebuilt and established, and as a consequence the traditions of the 
early Church would take root among the Northmen. In this way the fact 
may be explained that so many of the names of the pre-Norse foundations 
are known to us. Quite lately the zeal and sagacious industry of Mr. A. 
.Carmichael, North Uist, has been rewarded by bringing to light a most 
interesting record of the Norse inhabitants of Barra. When searching 
in his usual manner about Kilbar, “a kirk deserted o’ its rigging,” he 
had the good fortune to discover a flat stone, having engraved on one side 
a curiously ornamented cross, and on the obverse an inscription in the 
Runic alphabet, to the effect that Ur and Thur set up the stone in memory a 
of Raskur, and that Christ might save his soul. The date is fixed by 
Dr. G. Stephens to the eleventh century.! In 1576 there was an Alex- 
ander Ur in Orkney.? 

From a most interesting collection of Skaldic poetry, edited by Dr. 
Gudbrand Vigfusson, we learn that at a banquet at Reekholer, in Iceland, 
in 1120, the poems of a Barra man formed part of the entertainment, for 
the priest Ingirmund repeated the tale of Orm, the Barra poet, with 
many verses, Unfortunately the saga is lost, and but a few scraps of the 
poetry of Orm, the Barra skald, remain. He seems to have been a good 
Christian ; for he says, “I know that the king of the Wain-path (Christ) 
is mighty ;” and when he figuratively tells that “the blood of Yrni (the 
Sea) is surging upon the eyrr,” we feel sure that he is thinking of the roar 
of the breakers upon the Otter-vore.® 


1 Proc. Soc. Antig. Scot., vol. xv. p. 33. 2 Reg. Pr. Council, vol. ii. p. 737. 
3 Loc. cit., vol. ii, p. 53. 
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With settlement would come cultivation, but only on a small scale, 
for the population was scanty and animal food abundant, besides, those 
who stole both their bread and their meat had no need to place much 
dependence on agriculture. The crews of their galleys would be supple- 
mented by Gaelic serfs, but not to such an extent as to overbear the 
Northmen in numbers or language. The pirate colony in Barra of 
course spoke Norse, and so must Earl Gilli, (malgré, his Gaelic name) in 
Coll, who was present in Orkney at the Yule feast, and married a sister 
of Earl Siguard.1 Harald Gille, a future King of Norway, who was 
most probably nurtured in the Isles, spoke Norse, but with a provincial 
accent and manner.2. The enumeration of the Place-Names in two of the 
principal islands proves that the Norse language was dominant, although 
that in Islay the subsequent inhabitation has somewhat blurred the 
record. In 1156 the Isles south of Ardnamurchan, excepting Man, were 
ceded to Argyll, and from that time Islay has had Gaelic lords. The 
land, too, was well fitted for cultivation, and the new farms got Gaelic 
names ; its proximity and connection with Ireland would give strength 
to the Gaelic element. In Lewis all the good land, which is of small 
extent, was enclosed under (or before) the Norse domination, and the 
subsequent farms or townlands, bearing Gaelic designations, are upon a 


a 


peat soil, and of small value. In Lewis there is every reason to 
believe that the Liotulfsons or Macleod, Olafsons or Macaulay, Marysons 
or Gillemhuire—who till lately (1600) were in possession—are descend- 
ants of the original Norse stock. In Islay, on the accession of the Mac 
Somerlids, the Norse speech would quickly die out, but the remote 
situation of Lewis and its possession by the old Norse families would 
cause a lingering existence of the northern speech for a long time after its 
cession to Scotland in 1266, and the remains of which, though greatly 
obscured by Gaelic grammar and orthography, may still be traced. 


1 Ork. Saga, p. 824, Roll’s ed. 

2 Stirt var honwm norreent mal, ok kylfSi myék til orSanna, ok hofdu margrr 
menn pat mjok at spotti; t.e., “ Stiff was the Norse speech to him, and hesitated 
much in speaking, and many men had much sport at that.” —Unger’s Heimskringla, 
p. 663. 
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NOTICE OF AN ANCIENT CELTIC ECCLESIASTICAL BELL, NOW PRE- 
SERVED IN THE MUSEUM, KELSO. By JOHN ALEXANDER SMITH, 
M.D., Src. Soc. Ant. Scor., &c. 


Through the courtesy of the officials of “The Tweedside Physical 
and Antiquarian Society” and Dr. Charles Douglas of Kelso, I have 
now the pleasure of exhibiting from their Museum, at Kelso, this ancient 
ecclesiastival bell. Many years ago I had seen the bell in the Museum, 
and intended from time to time to try to get it for exhibition to the 
‘Society ; as it seemed to me never to have attracted the attention that it 
really deserved, and it may be said, that it has never been described 
until now. 

The bell has been formed of a plate of iron about 25 inches in length 
by 14 inches in breadth at its extremities, and ;®,ths of an inch in thick- 
ness, which has been bent or folded on itself in the middle, a semicircular 
or rounded portion being cut on opposite sides of the plate, where it is 
folded ; so as to allow its edges to be turned inwards and overlap each 
other, and thus form a somewhat square-sided figure, becoming gradually 
wider towards its open extremity. The over-lapping sides of the bell 
have then been joined together on each side by three large flat-headed 
nails, well riveted inside the bell. A rounded handle of thinner iron 
plate, with its edges curved upwards so as to form a deep groove above, 
and bent into a flat curved outline, had then been strongly fixed in the 
line of the greatest diameter of the top of the bell; its extremities piercing 
to the inside, where they have been strongly riveted, and still project 
considerably inside the top of the bell. The bell had then apparently been 
dipped into melted bronze so as to cover its whole surface, as portions of 
the bronze coating still remain on most parts of the bell, both outside and 
inside ; and traces of it are seen also on the flat tops of the large headed 
nails on its sides. Nothing now remains to show how the tongue or 
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clapper of the bell had been originally fixed ; probably it may have been 
fastened in some way to the ends of the handle projecting inside the top 
of the bell. 

The bell measures 11 inches in height, not including the handle. It 
is 61 inches in length along the top by 3 inches in breadth across, and 


Ancient Celtic Keclesiastical Bell now in the Museum, Kelso 
(18 inches in height). 


gradually widens to 8 inches in the greater diameter of its open mouth ; 
by 6} inches across, or in breadth. The handle is 2 inches in height 
from the top of the bell, and 4? inches in length by 1 inch across 
in breadth, and the bell now weighs 13 lbs. 8 ounces avoirdupois. The 
whole bell is in a wonderfully perfect state of preservation, being broken a 
little, only at the corner of the plate at one of its sides; although it has 
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now lost the greater part of its original bronze coating, at least, on the 
outer surface. The bell is well shown in the annexed careful drawing. 
When the bell is struck it still gives forth a very musical sound, more 
so than one would expect from its appearance. 

With the permission of the officials of the Museum, and at my request, 
Mr. W. Ivison Macadam has been good enough to make the following 


careful analysis, both of the iron plate and the bronze coating of the bell :— 


ANALYTICAL LABORATORY, SURGEONS’ HALL, 
EDINBURGH, 14th April 1882. 


Analysis of an old Square-sided Bell, received from Dr. John Alexander Smith, 


Edinburgh. 
Bronze taken | Bronze taken | Bronze form- 
| from outside | from inside | ing Handle of 
of Bell. of Bell. Bell. 
Copper, 82°719 82°675 82:°771 
Tin, 16001 | 16:047 16:036 
Ferric oxide, . wil 0°764 07850 O17 
Insoluble siliceous matter, 07516 0)°428 0-476 
100000 100000 


100-000 


The ferric oxide is most probably derived from the inner framework of the 
bell. 

The bell consists of an iron plate bent into shape, and riveted with iron 
bolts. The surface of this framework has afterwards been coated with bronze 
of the above composition. 

I have made a series of experiments, and find that iron plates may very 
readily be coated with bronze. The iron plate is first cleaned, thoroughly 
dried, slightly heated, care being taken to prevent the oxidation of the iron by 
overheating, and then dipped into the molten bronze. By this means the 
surface of the iron is covered with a coating of metal and protected from the 
weather. 

In the case of this Bell the molten bronze has been poured into the 
inside of the bell, and the rapid cooling of the alloy due to the absorption 
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of heat by the cold iron has caused the work to be done in a most irregular 
and crude fashion. The handle of the bell has been fixed on after the bronzing 
process was completed, the rivet ends being free from bronze. 

A small portion of the iron framework of the bell was also analysed, and 
gave the following percentage results :-— 


1GKNS : . ‘ : : : . 98°846 
Copper, . : ; : : : F ; 0°412 
Tin, : 5‘ . : , ; : : 0-079 
Insoluble siliceous matter, . , : : 0-663 

100-000 


The copper and tin are due to small portions of the protecting surface too 
minute to be separated. 
W. Ivison Macapam, F.C.S., F.I.C. 
Lecturer on Chemistry, and 
Analytical Chemist. 


Dr. Charles Douglas, at my request, most kindly made a search among 
the records of the Museum, to try and learn something of the history of this 
bell. He tells me there is an entry about it inan old MS. book belonging 
to the Museum, as follows :—‘‘ Old Metal Instrument, use unknown, from 
James Douglas, Esq., Banker, Kelso, Secretary to Society,” and over this 
entry there has been subsequently written in pencil “a bell.” Mr. 
James Douglas is long since dead, and there is no date given; but the 
handwriting, Dr. Douglas says, he believes to be that of another brother 
of his, who has now been some thirty years in Australia. Dr. Douglas, 
in making inquiries for me in various quarters, learned, however, from 
Mr. J. B. Kerr, of the Commercial Bank, Kelso, now the Secretary of 
the Tweedside Society, that the bell did not belong originally to Kelso, 
but was really brought from the neighbouring parish of Ednam, in 
Berwickshire. Mr. Kerr, when a boy, had been educated there under 
the tuition of Mr. John Gibson Smith, the parish schoolmaster, with whom 
he was boarded, now upwards of thirty yearsago. He remembers the bell 
being in Mr. Smith’s possession at Ednam, and believes that it was 
brought to Mr. Smith as a curiosity, of unknown use, by one of the 
schoolboys, it having probably been found at that time, Somewhere in the 
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immediate neighbourhood. He has no remembrance, however, of the 
exact locality from which it came, and as Mr. Smith, the teacher, 
emigrated to New Zealand many years ago, and it is now doubtful if he is 
still alive, no more detailed information can apparently be got at present 
about the discovery of the bell. From Mr. Smith, however, through Mr. 
James Douglas, the bell was fortunately presented to the Museum at 
Kelso, where it is still carefully preserved. 

It belongs to the class of bells carried and rung by the hand, and from 
its character and shape, to the earliest type of these—the quadrangular- 
shaped bells in use by the early Celtic Church, previous at all events to 
the twelfth century—-as from that time of Papal progress in Scotland 
until the present day church bells have all been made, or rather cast, in 
a circular form. Professor Daniel Wilson, LL.D. (on December 25, 
1851), brought before the Society a paper on “ Primitive Scottish Bells,” 
giving notes of the Bell of Strowan and other Ecclesiastical Bells of 
Scotland. He there simply includes in his enumeration the name of 
the Kelso Bell, if I mistake not, on my authority, as being preserved in 
the local Museum of that town (Proc. Soc. Antig. Scot., vol. i. p. 18), and 
in his Prehistoric Annals of Scotland (1851), describes various Scottish 
Ecclesiastical Bells. Dr. Joseph Anderson has also recently given a most 
interesting and detailed account of all the other square-sided bells of the 
early Celtic Church known in Scotland, in his valuable work, Scotland 
in Early Christian Times, vol. i. (Edinburgh, 1881) of his Rhind 
Lecture Series. 

It is of the greatest interest to discover that this old Celtic bell had 
been found in the parish of Ednam, which Mr. Cosmo Innes cites as 
the example, to show the rise or creation of a Scottish parish, in his 
interesting volume of Sketches of Early Scotch History (Edinburgh, 1861). 
Mr. Innes afterwards refers in detail to this parish of Ednam, as 
“marking the very birth of our Parochial institutions,” in his intro- 
duction to Part L of the Facsimiles of National Manuscripts of Scotland, 
published by the Government where indeed copies of “Thor the Long’s 
Charter of Ednam,” &c., are given in facsimile, and fully detailed. 
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From the interest attached to the still earlier Scottish or Celtic Church, 
to which I believe this bell really belonged, I may be pardoned quoting 
some explanatory sentences from Mr, W. F. Skene’s important work, 
Celtic Scotland (Edinburgh, 1877), vol. ii. 

Mr. Skene says: “It is to the Columban church, established in 
Northumbria by King Oswald in 635, that we must look for the 
permanent conversion of the Angles who occupied the eastern districts 
between the Tweed and the Forth, and for the foundation of churches, 
or rather Columban monasteries among them ” (p. 199). 

Aidan was the first of the Columban bishops, and founded the 
monastery of Old Melrose on the Tweed, and Saint Cuthbert became 
a monk of this monastery shortly after the death of Aidan, in 651. 

“In the year 664 the Columban chureh in Northumbria was brought to 
an end by the adverse decision of the Council of Whitby, and Bishop 
Colman left the country with those of his Scottish clerics who would not 
conform to Rome. Lata, the abbot, however, and his provost, Cudbercht 
(Cuthbert), gave in their adhesion to the Roman party, and, at Bishop 
Colman’s suggestion, the monastery of Lindisfarne was placed under 
Eata’s charge, who thus became abbot both of Mailros and Lindisfarne. 
To the latter monastery Eata transferred Cudbercht, ‘there to teach the 
rules of monastic perfection, with the authority of a superior, and to 
illustrate it by becoming an example of virtue’ (p. 209). 

“The causes which combined to bring the old Celtic church to an end 
may be classed under two heads—internal decay and external change. 
Under the first head the chief cause was the encroachment of the secular 
element upon the ecclesiastic, and the gradual absorption of the latter by 
the former.” ‘The external change produced in the church was the result 
of the policy adopted towards it by the kings of the race of Queen 
Margaret.” “It mainly consisted, first, in placing the church on a 
territorial in place of a tribal basis, and substituting the parochial system 
and a diocesan episcopacy for the old tribal churches with their monastic 
jurisdiction and functional episcopacy; secondly, of introducing the 
religious orders of the Church of Rome, and founding great monasteries 
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as centres of counter-influence to the native church; and, thirdly, in 
absorbing the Culdees, now the only clerical element left in the Celtic 
Church, into the Roman system, by converting them from secular into 
regular canons, and merging them in the latter order” (p, 366). 

“ Edgar, the eldest son of Queen Margaret, had no sooner made good his 
right to the throne! by English assistance, than we find him refounding 
the monastery of Coldingham, which had been destroyed by the Danes.” 
“‘ We find in another charter the establishment of a parish church clearly 
presented to us, as well as the process by which it was accomplished. 
In this document Thor informs his lord, Earl David, that King Edgar 
had given him Ednaham, now Ednam, in Berwickshire, waste; that 
he had inhabited it, and built from the foundation the church 
which King Edgar caused to be dedicated to St. Cuthbert, and had 
endowed it with one plough, and he prays his son to confirm tlic 
donation he had made of the church to St. Cuthbert and the monks of 
Durham.? Here we have, in fact, the formation of a manor with its 
parish church, and in a subsequent document it is termed the mother 
church of Ednam. Edgar appears to have made no attempt to introduce 
a parochial church north of the Forth, or even to fill up the vacancy 
in the see of St. Andrews; but on his death, when the territory which 
formed his kingdom, with its heterogeneous population, was divided 
between his two brothers,—the districts north of the Forth and Clyde, 
with Lothian as far as the Lammermoors, -fallmg under his will, to 
Alexander, as king, and the districts of the Cumbrian Britons, with 
the rest of Lothian, to David, as earl,—the policy which had been 
inaugurated by their Saxon mother, Queen Margaret, of assimilating the 
native church to that of England, was at once resumed by both” (p. 368). 

These extracts will help to show us how tendency to change originated 
in the old Scottish church, and this characteristic, square-sided, Celtic 
bell, would seem, therefore, in the absence of old ecclesiastical remains of 
any other kind in the immediate district round Ednam, to be the only 
relic now existing, to take us back, not only to the days of Thor the Long, 


1 1097-1107 A.D. 2 National MSS., parti. p. 8 
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but to the older time, when an early Celtic church existed there, founded 
long before, it may have been, by St. Cuthbert himself, in this his own 
missionary district of the Tweed and its tributary streams. 

This Celtic bell is also especially interesting as being apparently the 
only example of its kind and class now known to exist in all the 
southern districts of Scotland, and therefore all that now-a-days seems 
to remain of any of these ancient ecclesiastical establishments. 


ITE 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE STRUCTURE OF ST. GILES. By ROBERT 
ROWAND ANDERSON, Arcurrect, F.S.A. Scor., anp ANDREW KERR, 
Arcuirect, F.S.A. Scor. 


By the invitation of Dr. William Chambers, J. R. Findlay, Esq., 
Secretary to the Society, Robert Rowand Anderson, F.S.A. Scot., and 
Andrew Kerr, F.S.A. Scot., architects, visited St. Giles’ Cathedral, Edin- 
burgh, on Saturday the 4th March, and were conducted over the building 
by Mr. William Hay, the architect, under whose direction the works in 
restoration were being carried out. Our attention was specially directed 
to the outline of five pointed windows, which had been built up, situated 
immediately over the arches, between the south pillars of the nave. 
The jambs of the built up windows on the south side of the wall indicate 
that the sills had been fully three feet below the under side of the stone 
vaulted roof of the south aisle, which is built against the area of the 
windows. Upon the east pillar are the remains of two springers of 
arches, at some distance below the present capitals; the lower springer 
appears to have been that of the original arch, and the one above of a 
higher arch, introduced probably when the south aisle was vaulted, and 
the five chapels added,—the present arch being inserted in 1829, when, 
along with other works, the old vaulting of the centre aisle of the nave 
was removed, the side walls raised, new clerestory windows formed, and 
a plaster ceiling substituted for the old stone vaulting. Upon the west 
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wall of the tower, the outline of the centre aisle vaulting is seen, with the 
raglet or recess where the protecting stone paving was inserted. A few 
feet above this is also the outline and rests for a more recent irregularly 
sloped roof of timber and slate, resting upon the high north wall of the 
centre aisle of the nave, and sloping towards the south. These roof out- 
lines, and those of the five windows, are shown upon the accompanying 
tracing supplied by Mr. William Hay. 

To arrive at the period to which these windows belong, it is necessary 
to glance at the early history of the Cathedral, passing over the inquiry 
about a church of an older date having existed upon the site. It is pro- 
bable that the church to which the Norman door belonged, which was 
built up towards the end of last century, and finally taken down in 
1829, was erected during the reign of Alexander I. (1124-1153), and 
may have been the church burned in 1355 by Edward III., after an ex- 
istence of about 231 years. After this anew church was evidently erected, 
as we find a contract entered into in 1380 to vault over a part of the 
church. This church was also burned by Richard II. in 1385, being a 
period of thirty years between the dates of the respective burnings. The 
portion of St. Giles indicated by the octagonal pillars, embracing the 
choir, transepts, nave, and central tower, is evidently the church erected 
at this period. The part vaulted in 1380 may have been the choir and 
side aisles only, but if the vaulting of these was included in the original 
contract, then the part following to be vaulted would evidently be the 
whole or a portion of the transepts. It has been suggested that the roof 
in 1385, was of timber, but as a “part” of it was vaulted, this remark, 
then, only applies properly to the nave, which, as indicated by the large 
built-up windows, had a clerestory immediately over the arches resting 
upon the pillars, the outside walls of the aisles being restricted to such a 
height as would admit of a properly constructed timber roof, with more 
or less slope as would be. deemed expedient. 

The vaulting of the north aisle of the choir is the oldest in the build- 
ing, and remains apparently in its original state. In the contract of 1387, 
for erecting the five chapels, from the west gable to the great pillar of 
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the steeple, upon the south side of the original south aisle of the nave, 
also for vaulting the chapels and aisles where the altars shall stand 
(evidently the nave), the vaulting is to be, not in accordance with what exists 
within the church, but in the same manner and style of masonry as the 
vault above St. Stephen’s altar in the Abbey of Holyroodhouse. To carry 
this into effect, higher roof vaulting was necessary, involving the removal 
of the outside wall of the south aisle, the substitution of pillars, and raising 
the nave arches to admit additional light, equivalent to what was obtained 
from the clerestory windows, required to be built up, which formerly 
gave the principal unobstructed light to the nave. The windows upon 
the south side of the choir, as shown in the elevations made in 1821, 
have pointed arched heads similar to those in the nave, while those upon 
the north side of the choir have flat two centred arches, indicating that 
they have been inserted, or reconstructed at a much later period. 

The pointed arch was generally adopted in the church of 1355, but it 
was almost universally adopted throughout Scotland long before that 
period. In Arbroath Abbey, founded in 1178 and consecrated in 1233, 
being 55 years in building, there are examples, not only of the pointed 
arch, but of the moulded, round, and octagonal pillars, 122 years earlier 
than the portion of St. Giles Cathedral now under consideration. 

While endeavouring to ascertain the area of the church erected after 
1355, reference was made to several works upon Gothic architecture, some 
of which stated that the architects were guided by certain rules and pro- 
portions in preparing their designs.1 Hawkins, in his Investigations of 
the Principles and Proportions of that Style called the Gothic, page 183, 
quotes from a report upon the dome of Sienna, dated 17th February 
1321, that it was not being proceeded with according to the measure in 


1 The diagram exhibited to the meeting may be briefly explained as follows :—The 
diameter of the large circle extends from the centre of the east octagon pillars to the 
middle of the west wall,—the centre of the circle is upon a line forming the west side 
of the tower pillars. With a radius extending from the north and west points of the 
cross diameters, describe from the north and south points an oval pointed figure, 
giving the inside width of the choir and nave. With the space measured upon the 
diameter, from this oval figure to the outside of the original circle, being set inward 
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length, breadth, and height which the rules for a church require. An 
effort was therefore made to ascertain how far these applied to St. Giles, 
and the result is shown by a diagram upon a lithographed copy of the 
plan prepared in 1821, eight years before the works were commenced 
under the direction of the late Mr. Burn. 

In a contract, printed at length in the Historical Notices of the Col- 
legiate Church of St. Giles, page 20, dated 1491, containing regulations 
for the hours of attendance at St. Giles of the master mason, his colleagues, 
and servants, it is provided, that after four o’clock afternoon, they “gett 
a recreation in the common ludge be the space of half-an-hour.” As this is 
a special requirement to meet in the “luge,” it is probable that it may 
have been for technical instruction, the mason lodges of that period being 
understood to have discharged that duty. Apart from the geometric 
forms frequently indicated in the details of ancient buildings, the actual 
lines from which many of them were set out are to be seen upon the 
faces of the small elevated cusped windows, and beds of moulded pillars. 
The geometric forms were not used to such an extent as to imply 
mechanical servility, but to define relative proportions, leaving the 
grouping, mouldings, the character of the entire decoration, and general 
features of the design to the ability of the architect. 

About the beginning of last century it is recorded in the books of the 
old Lodge of Aitchison’s Haven, near Edinburgh, that a complaint was 
made of the inferiority of the mason craftsmen, and that the office-bearers 


from the sides of the oval figure, gives the centre lines of the two rows of choir and 
nave pillars. With half the diameter of the oval figure describe a circle from the 
original centre, intersecting the middle lines of the pillars, which gives their position. 
One-fifth of the space between the pillar centres gives the thickness of the tower 
pillars, and one-ninth of the same space the thickness of the remaining pillars. 
With a radius of half the diameter of the original circle, intersecting the centres of 
the smaller ones, defines the extent of the transept. Thus giving the limits and 
proportions of the entire church of 1355. 

It will be observed that the original circle marks the middle of the extended wall 
of the south transept, and the extension of the choir is defined by half its radius, in- 
dicating that the original geometrical figure, guiding the proportions, had been recog- 
nised by the architects of the more recent additions, 
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were therefore directed in future to examine the apprentices as to their 
knowledge and skill in the craft. In 1717, the Grand Lodge of England 
directed that architectural studies and pursuits be excluded from the 
lodges, thus extinguishing the last feature of the old masonic technical 
schools. 

[It is not insisted upon that the diagram described was that upon which 
the plan of St. Giles’ Church was designed, but the coincidences are so 
direct as to suggest a careful examination of our ancient buildings, with 
the view of developing more fully a subject of so much architectural and 
historical interest. | 


IV. 


NOTICE OF THE ANCIENT CIRCULAR DWELLINGS, HILL FORTS, AND 
BURIAL CAIRNS OF STRATHNAIRN. (Wits Skxercn Pians.) By DAVID 
CAMERON, Davior. 


1. Ancient Circular Dwellings.—The ancient circular dwellings of North 
Wales, as described by Mr. Stanley, reveal a remarkable similarity to 
those of Central Scotland—(1) in having stone circles or cromlechs, and 
cisted tumuli with urns, and stone weapons in their vicinity; (2) in their 
apparent connection with lines of signal or beacon hills; (3) in the larger 
structures distributed among them evidently for defensive purposes ; (4) 
in their situations and relative positions ; (5) in their constructive features ; 
(6) in the compass direction of their doors; (7) and in the probable age 
of their contents. It also appears that there is a marked resemblance 
between the ancient dwellings which occur near Brest, as described by M. 
le Men, and those of North Wales. 

The Welsh structures have yielded a great variety of implements for 
crushing or pounding food. (See Antiquities of Holyhead Island and 
Anglesey, by the Hon. William Owen Stanley, F.S.A.) But as yet the 
Scottish structures have been explored in only a few instances. 

The National Museum of Antiquities at Edinburgh contains a stone 
implement, evidently a pestle, or possibly a small club, 11 inches long 
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and 24 inches diameter. It was found with stone celts in a cairn here 
at Daviot (Proc. Soc. Antig. Scot., vol. vi. p. 179, referred to by Mr. 
Stanley). The Museum also contains one specimen of the long-handled 
comb, or ancient weaving implement, found in a hut circle (or ancient 
dwelling) of Central Scotland. This implement has been found in the 
Northern brochs, the Borness cave, Kirkcudbrightshire, and the under- 
ground houses of the Hebrides, and in certain cases associated with stone 
and bone implements, which belong to the post-Roman period. (See 
Notes on the Structure of the Brochs, by Dr. Anderson.) Some “huts” 
are said to have yielded flints. 

I may now make a few observations regarding—(1) the situation 
of these interesting structures ; (2) their relative positions ; (3) numbers 
and diameters; (4) entrances; (5) walls or banks; (6) fireplaces, &c. ; 
(7) and other circular remains, 

(1) As a rule, the remains of these structures are situated on the hill 
slopes of this district. A few of them occur, however, low down in the 
valley below Mid Lairgs, but by far the greatest number occur on the 
wide and elevated moor of Drumossie and the western plateau of Maum- 
sale. The elevated positions of the different groups place them in sight 
of each other, and command an extensive prospect of the surrounding 
districts. It would thus be difficult to take their occupants by surprise, 
and the neighbouring fastnesses and hill-forts could be utilised in case 
of retreat, Neither tradition nor record of their occupancy remains. 

(2) In a few cases these remains are found linked together in twos and 
threes, sometimes a few yards apart, and detached groups occur at short in- 
tervals over the moors. In many instances they occur in detached pairs, 
and in all instances they are situated on comparatively high and dry 
positions. 

(3) Their diameters are easily determined. I found them as 
follows :— 


VOL. XVI. we 
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In Maumsale and near Lairgs there are 9 structures, 14 yds. diam. 
11 5 11 : 


9 ” 


= oe re 8 FP 
Above Castleton, . 2 », 1 a4 
Near Loch Moy (north side), % 1 il 7 
On Drumossie Moor, Pent) 43 14 3 
58 eee 5, ‘ 1l ES 
9 26 3 8 = 

Total, . . 118 structures, of 14,11, and 8 


yards interior diameter. 


Totals, 19 structures of 14 yards diameter.. 


” 59 ” Lig! ” 
” 40 ” 8 ” 
Total, . . 118 structures. 


(4) The doors or entrances were generally about four feet wide in the 
larger structures, but much less in the smaller ones. The entrances can 
be easily distinguished in this district in more than one hundred of the 
structures, and they invariably look towards the south (magnetic) or 
nearly so. The southerly aspect of the doors was evidently intended to 
give the interior of the structures or dwellings the benefit of the warmth 
and light of the sun, as well as shelter from the north and east winds. 

(5) The walls are composed of stones and earth. Their general height 
is now about two feet, but they have evidently lost a foot or two of their 
original height, and the ground on each side has also risen somewhat, a 
matter which can be tested by excavating the interior, so they must have 
formed in their own day a good wall or rampart, either for shelter or 
defence. Many structures are elongated towards the door. 

(6) In digging one of the small structures, 8 yards diameter, behind 
Balvonie, I found first 18 inches of loose sandy soil, then a thin coating 
of black soil with traces of charcoal, which rested upon the undisturbed 
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boulder clay. In another structure, 11 yards diameter, I found in the 
centre, first 2 feet of black soil, then a good coating of charcoal resting 
upon a sandstone flag 3 ft. x 3 ft. A few spadefuls of charcoal 
also occurred below this flag, which was propped up by twelve small 
stones about 3 inches thick, arranged round its edges. These again 
rested upon a hard surface of boulder clay. The flag had the appearance 
of having been subjected to intense heat, and broke up in handling it. 
A somewhat similar case occurred in another structure. On the plateau 
of Maumsale we may see the tiers of masonry which formed the founda- 
tions of the structures, and the larger stones which in a few cases formed 
"the doorways. A causeway occurs in one case. 

(7) Ten or twelve other circular structures of an unknown character, 
and comparatively small diameter, occur near the head of Glenernie, On 
the ridge of Drumossie and at Little Mills we have a few circular pits 
about a yard deep and four yards diameter, with an earthen ring formed 
of the ground, thrown up from the interior. In digging up several of 
them I found charcoal, in one instance, 14 feet under the surface in the 
centre. A few smaller, but deeper pits occur here, and also in the 
vicinity of Loch Moy, traditionally regarded as wolf traps. 


2. Hill Forts.—(1) Doune Daviot (900 feet) is crowned with an en- 
trenchment about 40 x 20 yards, N.E. and S8.W. (magnetic). Charcoal 
occurs in the centre, a little below the surface. Possibly this place was 
also used as a beacon hill, for which its situation was admirably adapted, 
being within hail of Ben Beurlaich to the south, from which the Cairn- 
gorm mountains are visible, and in full-view of the vitrified forts of Craig 
Phadrick and Doune Evan to the N.W. and N.E. These in their turn 
communicated with other vitrified forts, such as Knock Farril, Ross ; 
Creich, in Sutherland; Castle Findlay, near Calder; Dun Jardel, near 
Foyers; Dun Jardel, in Glen Nevis; and Tor Dun, near Fort Augustus. 
(See Travels in the Highlands and Western Isles, by Dr. John Maculloch, 
vol. i. p. 288.) 

The earthen rampart on Doune Daviot is of the same character as the 
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remains of the ancient circular structures or dwellings, but far more sub- 
stantial, particularly on the sides more open for attack, viz, the N.E., the 
N.W., and the 8. W.! 

(2) Nearly a mile E.N.E. from Doune Daviot, the Nairn takes a sharp 
turn to the right, round a high and precipitous promontory on the left 
bank. This spot was evidently covered by an irregular fort about 40 x 23 
yards in extent, to which the only approach could have been from the 
N.E., which was guarded by a rough wall running W.N.W. and E.S.E. 
across the neck of the promontory. The wall was bisected by a narrow 
doorway. The ground seems to have been hollowed out from the interior, 
and thrown up in trenches round the other sides. 


3. Burial Cairns,—The following instances occur in this district :— 

(1) The chambered cairns of Clava, with their concentric stone circles, 
used for burial by cremation.—As these have been fully described by 
more competent archeologists, I pass on to the other burial structures, 
equally interesting, but comparatively unknown. 

(2) Cisted cairns enclosed by stone circles, and situated on round 
knolls, evidently of moraine formation.—Four examples, 8 yards diameter, 
occur on Faille Moor, but the cists have been wrecked, with one 
exception, measuring 46 x 22 x 22 inches, lying E. and W. (magnetic). 
Another specimen occurs at Mid Lairgs, about 39 x 20 x 20 inches, lying 
to E.N.E. (magnetic). 

(3) Interments in rude cairns and barrows.—Very few of these numer- 
ous mounds have been explored. The interments have only been found 
in several instances, and where the ground happens to be composed of peat 
moss. The mounds are usually formed of layers of stones and earth. The 
stones might have been necessary to protect the remains from the wolves, 
which were only finally exterminated in Moy within the last century. 

* Bhuail Chomraig (the fold of the battle) and Downe Reach (the grey fort) occur 
S. of Loch Ashie. Bhuail Chomraig is nearly circular, and is defined by a dry stone 
wall 330 ft. circumference, 8 ft. thick, and 8 ft. high. It has also the remains of a 


central structure about 30 ft. diam. Downe Reach has a wall round the more 
exposed parts. 
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(See Morayshire Floods, by Sir Thomas Dick Lauder.) Sir Thomas, who 
visited the district in 1829, relates a very interesting story, telling how 
the last wolf was killed by Macqueen of Pollochaig. These mounds are 
invariably associated with the remains of the circular dwellings. It 
would not, however, be an easy matter to give their precise number, as the 
ridges, slopes, and hollows are in some parts thickly strewed with them ; 
but I counted about 550 instances associated with the remains of 118 
circular structures or dwellings, and generally with four or five mounds to 
each structure. This would seem to be their natural order, but sometimes 
the proportion of mounds is less, and in a few cases, such as Faillie 
Moor, it is surprisingly great, as if the usual order had been disturbed 
by war. But their character can only be definitely ascertained by examin- 
ing them. I have seen a few other graves on this moor said to contain 
the remains of some of the men who fell on the retreat from Culloden, 
which was mainly in the direction of Daviot. 

(4) Concentric stone circles at Mains of Daviot used for burial by 
interment, but minus a central cairn. The centre is said to have been 
explored about the year 1820, by order of the then proprietor, and a cist 
was found containing a kull and other remains, which were carefully 
replaced. Five very fine stone circles occur in this vicinity—at Leys, 
Gask, Tordarroch, Croftcroy, and Mid Lairgs. I have seen a cist found 
a few yards beyond the outer circle of Leys. It contained no remains. 
Another cist was found recently in this circle. 

(5) Cisted cairns, low or flat, enclosed by stone circles, and situated 
on comparatively level ground.—Three very fine examples occur here, 15, 
11, and 8 yards diameter, with cists: 48 x 23 x 244 inches, 56 x 36 x 24 
inches, and 35 x 28 x 22 inches respectively, all to N.E. by N. (magnetic). 
The largest of these is locally known as the ‘ Giant’s grave,” from the 
large size of the skeleton it contained, which occurred in the usual 
recumbent posture. 1 have reason to believe that these and some other 
cists were opened about the time that the Clava cairns were explored. 
Unopened cairns like the above occur frequently here. 

(6) Cisted stone circle without a cairn, --As yet I have found only one 
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example here, 8 yards diameter. The cist has been removed, and the lid 
alone remains. The enclosed area resembles a beautiful little lawn with - 
a hole in the centre where the cist occurred. 

(7) Cists found in arable fields where stone circles, cairns, or mounds 
might have formerly occurred.—Seven or eight cists have been found at 
different times on certain parts of the farms of Mains of Daviot, Nairnside, 
and Castletown. It is understood that they lay in the usual compass 
direction, and that one of them (at Nairnside) contained an urn. 

(8) Full length cists and other remains situated on the summit of a 
round knoll crowned with an earthen ring or trench, 11 yards diameter. 
A narrow trench in it opened by me showed that it was filled with small 
chips of sandstone and the bottom covered with charcoal. The full 
length cist, 6x 242 feet, opened by me. It was also strewed with 
charcoal, very neatly filled up with small chips of sandstone, and covered 
with large flags, which lay 8 or 9 inches under the surface of the ground. 
The adjacent structures are still unopened. The sides are formed of flags 
set on edge, the largest being at the west end. It is 5 feet broad, and 
stands 5 feet 3 inches above the surface. The cists lie E. and W. (mag- 
netic). Somewhat similar cases are referred to in Proc. Soc. Antig. Scot., 
Jan. 10, 1876, pp. 369 and 372. There is also a “ hut circle” containing 
a burial cairn. 

(9) Full length cists on comparatively level ground minus the earthen 
ring, &c.—'l'wo specimens occur here, but their sides have been partially 
displaced. They lie to N.E. by N. (magnetic). 

(10) Churchyards apparently founded upon the sites of earlier bury- 


ing places.—At St. Dorothy’s (Clava), Daviot, and Dunlchity we have 
three cases in point. 
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NOTE OF A CARVED STONE BALL RECENTLY FOUND IN ORKNEY. (A 
CAsT OF THE Batt was Exursirep.) By JAMES W. CURSITER, F.S.A. 
Scor., KtRKWALL, ORKNEY. 


The ball (fig. 1) (of which a facsimile is now presented to the Museum) 
was found 5th April 1882, by Mr. George Stevenson, on his farm of Hill- 


Fig. 1. Stone Ball found at Hillhead, near Kirkwall. 


head, St. Ola, and is now in my possession. The farm is situated about 
a mile and a half south ot Kirkwall, on the west side of the road to Holm, 
and, as the name implies, is on high ground. The field in which the ball 
was found is to the N.W. of the steading, and slopes steeply to the west 
above the head of Scapa Bay. In this and the adjoining field there is a 
large circular mound full of stones, so much so as to be unfit for culti- 
vation, and allowed to lie in grass, but whether it contains building or 
not, has as yet not been ascertained. About 70 yards N. by W. of this 
mound there was an old well, which was destroyed about ten years ago, 
and it was to carry away the water from this spring that Mr. Stevenson 
saw fit to make a short rubble drain, in digging which the ball was 
found. He informs me that the ball was about 6 feet from the site of the 
well at a depth of about 3 feet in clayey soil. It measures 24 inches in 
diameter, weighs 17 ounces, and is composed of compact bluish-grey 
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sandstone. The divisions under which the stone balls are classified in 
the notice in vol. xi. p. 29, of the Society’s Proceedings, by Dr. Smith, 
fail to include this specimen, the character of which is as follows :— 

Ths ornamentation is all in grooves, varying in depth, but averaging 
about ;4,th of an inch. On one side of the ball there is a circle 22 inches 
diameter, divided by a straight line; in one semicircle is described a 
triangle, with its apex a little to the left of the centre of the base, having 
lines inside running parallel to the sides of the triangle, to a line spring- 
ing from the centre of the base. The interior space of the other semicircle 
is occupied by four meniscus lines ; from one corner of the triangle a spiral 
runs round the circle, traversing the circumference of the ball for a 
breadth of 24 inches, with a thread of between four and five to the inch, 
leaving an oval 12 by 14 inches, on the opposite side of the ball to the 
circle. This oval is cross-cut, leaving low pyramidical projections, which 
somewhat resemble those of the two balls found in the underground 
house at Skaill. The resemblance to the smaller of the two (fig. 2) is 


Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


Figs. 2 and 3. Stone Balls found in Underground House, Skaill. 


greater than in the other case (fig. 3), which is more rudely executed and 
perforated, as if for the insertion of a thong or a handle. 
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NOTICE OF A LARGE CINERARY URN FOUND ON THE FARM OF 


QUARRYFORD, EAST LOTHIAN. By JOHN ALEXANDER SMITH, M.D., 
Sec. S.A. Scor., &c, 


The large cinerary urn now exhibited (see woodcut) was found on the 
2nd January 1882, in the course of ploughing a gravel mound, in a field 


Cinerary Urn found at Quarryford, East Lothian (scale 4). 


which has only been under cultivation for the last few years. It was in 
a slight knoll within a few yards of a bog, in which were found old black 
oak trees of 3 feet diameter, lying within 2 feet of the surface. The urn 
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was about 10 or 12 inches under the surface of the ground, and was touched 
by the plough, its bottom being thus partially broken, as it was inverted, 
and when turned up, was found to cover a mass of calcined bones and 
small pieces of wood charcoal, The gravel surrounding it was noticed to 
be also blackened as if by fire, and mixed with burnt clay, bone ashes, 
and small pieces of charcoal ; showing apparently that the body had been 
consumed by a fire made with boughs of trees. 

The urn tapers upwards from a small base, and has a grooved or con- 
tracted band surrounding it a little below the mouth. It measures 12} 
inches in height, by 84 diameter across the mouth, and 3? across base, and 
is ornamented round the lip or mouth with alternating triangularly-shaped 
patterns, each covered with parallel lines, and beyond this, on the sunk or 
grooved band round the neck of the urn, a series of simple lines rudely 
crossing one another. 

The Society is indebted to Mr. A. R. Haig, the tenant of the farm of 
Quarryford, for his intelligent care in noticing and preserving the urn ; 
to the factor, Mr. P. R. Swinton, Holyn Bank, Gifford ; but especially 
to the proprietor, the Most Honourable the Marquess of Tweeddale, for 
presenting the urn for permanent preservation to the National Museum 
of Antiquities. It is of much interest as an early example of interment 
by cremation, and belongs probably to the Bronze period of our country’s 
antiquities. 
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NOTICE OF A SHORT STONE CIST, CONTAINING A HUMAN SKELETON 
AND A ‘‘ DRINKING CUP” URN, FOUND AT DREM, EAST LOTHIAN. 
By JOHN ALEXANDER SMITH, M.D., Suc. S.A. Scor. 


This cist was recently discovered, while a field was being ploughed, 
close to the steading of the farm of Drem. At the west side of the 
field the ploughshare grated on what appeared to be a large flagstone, 
and after the day’s work was done, the steward, Mr. Hunter, and a farm 
servant went to make a more careful examination of the spot and remove 
the stone. The soil was then carefully removed to a depth of about 10 
inches from the surface, and a flat slab of red sandstone about 4 feet long, 
4 inches thick, and weighing about 2 cwt., 
was laid bare. On this stone being lifted up 
a short stone cist was exposed, of which it 
was the top or covering stone, the other five 
stones of which it was formed being fitted 
together ; the cist or grave ‘measured 3 feet 
6 inches long inside, by 2 feet 6 inches 
broad, and 1 foot 6 inches indepth. It con- 
tained an adult skeleton, lying on its side in 
the contracted position, the body having been 
bent forwards, and the knees drawn up to the 
stomach. The skull was at the top or west 
side of the cist, in its centre the bones of the 
skeleton in a heap, as it were, and at the feet, 
or north-east corner, was placed the clay urn 
or “Drinking Cup.” ‘The bones fell to 
pieces on being exposed to the air, A large flagstone also formed the 
bottom of the cist, which was thus made up of six unhewn slabs of red 
sandstone ; all being of the uniform thickness of about 4 inches. 

The urn, the bottom of which was slightly broken, is 8 inches in height, 


Drinking Cup found in Short 
Cist at Drem (scale }). 
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41 inches across the mouth, 54 in diameter above the middle of its 
height, and 3} inches across the bottom. It is ornamented by a series of 
parallel lines encircling the urn, and alternating with these are rows of 
short oblique lines sloping in different directions (see woodcut). | 

The Society is indebted for the details of the discovery of the cist, and 
the presentation of the urn to the Museum, to Mr. Hunter, farm steward, 
and also to Mr. James Reid, the tenant of Drem. 

The short cist was found at about 100 yards from an old chapel, in 
the proximity of which many human remains have been exposed during 
the last twenty-five years. This, however, is the first time that a short 
cist, with its contained skeleton, has been discovered in this locality, and 
it belongs of course to a much earlier date. 


WILK 


ON CUP-MARKED STONES IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF INVERNESS. 
WITH AN APPENDIX ON CUP-MARKED STONES IN THE WESTERN 
ISLANDS. By WILLIAM JOLLY, F.S.A. Scor., H.M. Insprcror oF 
ScHoots, INVERNEsS.? 

Inverness is in the centre of a district remarkable for the number, 
character, and variety of its archeeological remains. These are usually 
in a very fair state of preservation, though the hand of the spoiler has 
not spared some of the best. They consist of chambered cairns, with 
and without encircling standing stones; stone circles; hut circles ; 
monoliths, sculptured and plain; tumuli, graves, cists, crannogs, and 
pile-dwellings ; hill forts, some of which are vitrified ; and other evidences 
of prehistoric life. 

Among these remains there exists a large number of stones bearing 
those ancient sculpturings known as cup-marks and cups-and rings. 

A few of these have already been described and figured by Sir J. Y. 
Simpson in his work on this subject, included in the Proceedings of 


* This paper was read at the meeting of the Society on 9th May 1881, but its pub- 


lication has been delayed in consequence of the number of its illustrations and fresh 
discoveries. 
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the Society (vol. vi. appendix, read 14th March 1864), and published 
separately under the title of Archaic Sculpturinys of Cups, Circles, §c., 
upon Stones and Rocks in Scotland, England, and other countries ;} by 
Dr. Stuart, in The Sculptured Stones of Scotland, one of these the Boar 
Stone, near Inverness (vol. i. pl. xxxviii.), and another at Moniack 
(vol. ii. pl. cxxx.), with the figure of a kilted (?) man, which, however, also 
contains several cups not there represented; by Dr. Arthur Mitchell, 
in his Vacation Notes, read before the Society on 13th April 1874 (see 
Proceedings, vol. x.), namely, two stones in the circle at Corrimony in 
Glen Urquhart, which are, however, incorrectly drawn; and by Miss 
Maclagan in her Hill Forts, Stone Circles, §c., of Ancient Scotland (1875), 
who describes the Clava and other cairns near Inverness, and figures two 
cupped stones at Clava (pl. xxvi.). None of the others have as yet been 
described or figured. Several of them have been known to local 
students of the subject and others, and have been visited by the Field 
Club of Inverness in their excursions ; but most of them have been only 
recently discovered. They are mostly found on the south shores of the 
Moray Firth, within a radius of twenty miles of Inverness. 

The carvings are in genéral those of the very simplest type figured 
by Simpson, a plain unadorned cup of varying size. Some of the cups 
are surrounded by single rings ; several have connecting gutters; others 
are associated with larger hollow basins carved on the stone; and some 
have incised lines, enclosing two or more cups. The number of cups on 
single stones varies from 1 to 113. They occur on stones-connected 
with standing circles and with chambered cairns, and on separate 
monoliths; and for the first time in Scotland, these sculpturings have 
been discovered in connection with churchyards, in which they have 
been utilised for monuments and grave stones. The cups are carved on 
stones of varying composition, most of them on sandstone, many of them 


on gneiss and granite. 


1 These were two of those at Clava (p. 28 and pl. x.), two at Bruiach near Beauly 
(p. 16), merely mentioned, and another mentioned (p. 65) but not figured—five in all, 


two of them sketched. 
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PART FIRST. 


CUP-MARKED STONES IN CONNECTION WITH CAIRNS, CHIEFLY 
CHAMBERED. 


J. Stones at Cuava ON THE NAIRN. 


One of the most remarkable spots for archeological remains in Scotland 
is the plain of Clava on the Nairn, below the battlefield of Drummossie 
Muir or Culloden. Here the river is skirted on its eastern bank by a flat 
haugh, which stretches for several miles along its course. Until lately 
this haugh consisted of the usual rough, stony, and gravelly deposits 
of the country, overgrown with broom, whin, and heather, and scattered 
over with an unusual number of large carried blocks of various rocks ; 
but it has been greatly reclaimed, and is now more or less cultivated, and 
the cultivation is yearly extending. On this plain are found the 
remains of a very extensive series of chambered cairns with encircling 
standing stones, which had originally stretched for some two miles 
along the river! Of these cairns only three now remain in a state to 
indicate their original character and completeness, though these are 
but the mere shadows of what they were within the memory of persons 
now living. Of three others, once large and perfect, only a single 
monolith remains, in each case, as the solitary representative of what 
they had been. Jesides these chambered cairns, the whole surface was 
covered with tumuli of various kinds, their size and style doubtless 
indicating the rank or position in life of their occupants, from the 
usual small rude hummock of stones to the larger and more carefully 
built cairn, enclosed by a circle of larger blocks laid side by side upon 
the ground. Several hut circles also existed, only one of which now 
remains with a well-preserved enclosing wall, and the usual opening to 
the $.S.E.2 So numerous are the tumuli and cairns that covered this 

* See a plan of part of the series in Miss Maclagan’s Hill Forts, &c. (pl. xxvi.), and 
description, p. 74. 


On the edge of a field to the east of the three remaining chambered cairns, on 
the other side of the road that goes from the bridge to Welltown. 
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valley, that the plain of Clava would seem to have been a central burial 
ground of note to the prehistoric cairn builders. 

Cairn No. 1.—The northmost chambered cairn (herein called cairn 
No. 1), nearest to the farm of Clava, is the most complete of those now 
remaining. It consists of a circular pile, some 52 feet in diameter, held in 
by a circle of contiguous blocks, and enclosing in its centre a bee-hive 
chamber, 12 feet in diameter and 8 to 10 feet in height. The base of the 
chamber consists of fifteen larger blocks placed side by side, with a 
passage running south-west leading into it from the outside of the cairn, 
formed of a double line of similar blocks, with horizontal stones laid on 
them to reduce the whole to an equal height, so as to support the flat 
slabs that formed the roof of the passage. Outside the cairn proper, and 
enclosing it, is a circle of ten remaining large blocks, at pretty regular 
intervals of from 26 to 34 feet, at an average distance of 24 feet from 
the containing blocks of the cairn. This cairn, though sadly ruined, 
shows somewhat of its original form and appearance, but it is daily 
falling down, through being trampled upon by frequent visitors, and 
being tampered with by local hands. If the small stones that form the 
body of the cairn were removed, and the larger blocks left, the whole 
would present the appearance of three concentric stone circles, the stones 
of the two inner circles being side by side, and those of the outer 
separated. Counting from the central point of all, in the middle of the 
cairn, these circles would stand at the distances from the centre of 6, 24, 
and 48 feet respectively. All the stones in the outermost circle, of which 
there had been eleven, still remain intact, except one, and they all stood 
erect except four, two of sandstone on- the south side, one on each side 
of the entrance passage, and one of gneiss, the fifth from the entrance in 
the east side, and second from the entrance in the west side. But these 
have been recently put up on end in their original positions by the 
proprietor, Mr. Davidson of Cantray, who has erected all the fallen 
blocks of the three larger cairns, and otherwise cleared off the obscuring 
brushwood and removed the turf round them, so as to expose them in 
their present state completely to view. This cairn remained unopened 
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till 1830, the year after the Great Floods of ’29, of which Dick Lauder 
gave so picturesque and well illustrated an account. In 1830 Mrs. 
Campbell, who was then resident at Kilravock Castle, a few miles lower 
down the Nairn, had the cairn explored and the central chamber and 
passage laid open. <A short account of her discoveries is given by Dick 
Lauder in the Moray Floods (chap. i. and appendix No. vii.), with draw- 
ings of the chamber and the two urns discovered there. ‘The more perfect 
of these urns was found exactly in the centre of the inner chamber, some 
18 inches below the surface, in a very dilapidated state, and it enclosed 
some calcined bones. 

1. In this cairn one cup-marked stone was first noted many years 
afterwards, in 1862, by Dr. Grigor of Nairn,! at the inner end of the 
passage on the left hand looking inwards, being the last stone of the 
passage on that side. It is figured 
in Sir James Simpson’s work on 
the cup stones (No. 4, pl. x.), 
and its position in the cairn is 
shown there on a ground plan ? 
(No. 2 of same pl.). The draw- 
ing given in this plate is not 
quite correct, either as to the 
number and position of the cups 
and the shape of the stone, 


showing only five cups, while 


Fig. 1. At Clava. 


there are seven. <A correct 
drawing is given here (fig. 1). The stone on which they occur is a 
flat reddish-yellow sandstone, of the variety found in the bed of the 
Nairn close by, all the sandstone slabs about Clava being of the same 


1 Dr. Grigor was asked by Sir James, then Dr. Simpson, to seek out such stones 
in his neighbourhood. He found the two figured in Sir James’s work as at 
Clava, and saw, he says in a letter to me, ‘‘ other cup markings there, but did not 
deem them worthy of being sketched.” 

* The plans in these plates of Simpson’s are those of the innermost circle and 
passage only. 
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Old-Red beds, which here come to the surface along the banks of the 
river, and which are worked in several places for local use. The cups 
are well formed and very distinct. It is not a little remarkable that this is 
the only cupped stone yet found in connection with this cairn or its 
enclosing standing stones, considering that cups are so abundant in the 
other cairns near it, and that this is one of the best of the series. It is very 
probable, however, that some of the larger stones were cupped. In such 
stone-encircled cairns in the neighbourhood of Inverness, there stands 
near the entrance into the cairn in the outermost circle the largest stone 
of the group, which in most cases is more or less cupped. The largest 
monolith here is immediately to the west of the entrance, 12 feet long 
and 4 feet broad, and till recently lay flat on the ground. From being 
composed of the yellowish sandstone of the district, and lying on the outer 
face of the stone, which is the cupped side, the original surface has 
decayed, thus destroying all sculpturings that it may have contained. A 
second large stone not unfrequently accompanies the largest, on the 
other side of the entrance, and it does so in this case, in the shape of a 
flat sandstone, 7 feet high by 44 feet wide, which, having also fallen on its 
face, has had all possible cup markings obliterated. 

Cairn No. 2.—The cairn (herein called cairn No. 2) immediately to 
the south of this one has been large, the inner chamber having a 
diameter of some 20 feet. The breadth from the walls of this innermost 
circle to the second (which held in the cairn stones) is 15 feet, and from 
that to the outer circle of standing stones, 25 feet ; so that the distances of 
the circles, from the centre in each case, are 10, 25, and 50 feet. A rough 
plan of the whole is given in fig. 2. There are eleven stones in the outer- 
most circle, at an average distance of 30 feet. This fine cairn has been 
quite dismantled, all the smaller stones having been removed ; but the two 
outer circles of stones are pretty complete, though the imnermost circle, 
which formed the base of the enclosed chamber, has almost disappeared. 

Daring the recent clearances and restorations by the proprietor, one 
most interesting feature was exposed, which seems as yet to be peculiar 
to this cairn. Between the second and third or outermost circles three 

VoL. XVI. U 
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causeways were exposed to view, each running radially from one of the 
outer monoliths to the second circle, as shown in the plan, one on the 
west side, and two on the east; the western causeway occupying, as will 
be seen, a middle direction between the other two. They consist of a 
rough pathway of rounded stones, with a bounding line of larger stones 
on each side, the western one being 7% feet broad, that is 3 feet wider 
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Fig, 2. Cairn No. 2, at Clava. 


than the outer standing stone from which it starts; the one to the north, 
on the east side, being 84 feet broad, that is 44 feet wider than its 
terminal standing stone; and the other, to the south, being 74 feet 
broad. There are several cupped stones in connection with this cairn, 
which seem to have some relation to the curious causeways just described. 
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2. On the standing stone in the outer circle on the east side, between 
the two stones on that side having the causeways leading to them, several 
cups occur, This stone is an erect peaked block of grey granite or 
gneiss, 64 feet in height and about 5 feet in width. It is shown in 
fig. 3. The cup marked No. 1 is very distinct, and is 34 inches in 


Fig. 3. At Clava. Z Fig. 3a. At Clava. 


diameter. The rest are shallow and less distinct, and from the weather- 
ing of the granite, which exposes the sharp crystals imbedded, less 
smooth than in cups carved on sandstone. 

3. At the znner end of the north causeway on the east side oe are 
two cupped stones standing side by side, and forming part of the middle 
circle of the cairn. These were unearthed in June last by Mr. Johnstone, 
jun., of the neighbouring farm of Welltown, while clearing the sur- 
ruunding ground of its superabundant shrubs. The north-west one is 
shown in fig. 3a. It consists of the reddish variety of the sandstone of the 
neighbourhood, rather rough in grain. There are thirteen cups in all, 
most of them well formed and very distinct. The two at the bottom 
of the stone, which have been made on the curved edge of the stone, are 
round and deep, and must have taken considerable trouble to form, from 
the nature of the stone there and their position. The curved hollow 
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running from cup No. 3 seems artificial, and is not uncommon in 
connection with such cups, as will be further seen. 

4, The stone close by this one to the left, which is of a fine-grained 
yellowish sandstone, has several cups, many of them very well sie a 
It is shown on fig. 4. There are some twenty cups in all. Some of 
them have the unusual peculiarity of being grouped together in clusters of 
two, as 6 and 7; of three, as 3, 4, and 5; and four or five, as 9 to 13; 
each group forming in one view an elongated cup, subdivided into shell- 
like sections by slight sharp elevations running from side to side. 

5, The standing stone at the outer end of the western causeway of this 
cairn, forming part of the enclosing separated circle, is covered with a 
species of small cups, quite unique amongst those described in this paper ; 
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Fig. 4. At Clava. Fig. 5, At Clava. 
and, as far as I have yet learnt, it is without a fellow in the country. 
It is shown on fig. 5. The stone is the reddish-yellow sandstone of 
the district. It is carved only on its cnner side facing the cairn, and in 
this respect also is unique, for in the outer and middle circles of such 
tumuli the carvings are all outwards from the cairn. 
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These carvings consist of small, shallow hollows or cups, more or 
less circular, evidently artificial, generally smooth on the surface, from 
inch to 14 inch in diameter, and quite filled by the point of the 
finger. At the height also of 1 foot 8 inches from the ground, the stone 
suddenly contracts in breadth through natural sections in the stone on each 
side ; and between the two incisions there stretches across the face of the 
stone a line of similar small dimples, evidently made here with some sharp- 
pointed instrument, which has hewn a rough irregular groove on the left 
side, half an inch deep. What these curious pittings are I cannot in any 
way divine. That they are artificial and ancient, like the more regular and 
common cups, and not the work of a modern experimenter, does not seem 
to admit of much, if any, doubt; and in this opinion, Mr. Romilly Allen, 
a Fellow of the Society, who has made a special study of cup sculpturings 
and who visited Clava with me, distinctly coincides. They deserve special 
attention. From their smallness and uncommon character, they seem to 
have escaped observation till now. Similar markings occur on others of 
the stones described in this paper, as in the stone near Croy (fig. 59). 

Cairn No. 3.—The great cairn near this one to the south-east (herein 
called cairn No. 3) is alnfost as entire as No. 1, though it has been 
sadly despoiled, the central chamber still existing up to 8 or 10 feet in 
height, as well as the south-west passage. The stones forming the tumulus 
itself and the three concentric stone circles, are of the same type as the 
other two just described. A rough plan is given on fig. 6, with the posi- 
tion of the cupped stones found there, of which there are several, at least 
seven, more or less good. One of the stones marked (=) was removed 
from its original position a little to the west, when the present road was, 
with utilitarian vandalism, run right across the outer circle; as I am 
informed by the proprietor, Mr. Davidson. I mention this to prevent 
future error.! 

6. One cup-stone, which is at the inner end of the passage on the right 
hand facing towards the chamber, and forms the last of its lower course of 


1The plans of the two Clava cairns are by Mr. Forbes of the Clava Public 
School. 
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larger blocks, was discovered by Dr. Grigor of Nairn in 1862. Itis figured 
in Simpson’s book (pl. x. No. 3), and its position shown (pl. x. No. 1). 
Though better done than the former one from the first cairn, figured by 
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Fig. 6. Cairn No. 3 at Clava. 
Simpson on the same plate, itis not quite correct, there being fourteen 
cups instead of twelve, and two of these having connecting gutters, as 
shown here on fig. 7. The dimensions of the chief cups are these :— 


Diam. Depth. Diam. Depth. 
No. 1. din. xX Bin. No. 4. 2 in. x Zin. 
9 22 4, X Bs, 5 5 25 5, X Ba 
PP) 3. 24 9 x 2 9? > 6. 23 2”? x 2 >) 


1 Of course, the stone to the left of the cupped stone in Simpson’s drawing does not 
exist, for the passage ends at that side, as will be seen from his own plan below. 
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They occur on a yellowish sandstone slab, from the immediate 
neighbourhood, 1 foot 2 inches thick, and roughly 3 feet square. The 
cups are unusually distinct, deep, and well formed, and are much more 
squared in outline at the base than is common, being more or less of 
this shape ,y, instead of the usual egg shape U or the lower half of O. 
The cups also give very distinct indications of being hollowed, or dabbled, 
out by some sharp-pointed instrument, the pitted marks of which still 
remain in several cases. Other examples of similar pitted hewing will be 
found afterwards. 

7. In the passagé of the same cairn, on the third stone from the outer 
end, on the right hand, which is a grey granite block, two cups occur (see 
fig. 8) quite distinct, with indications of a third below. 


Fig. 7. At Clava. Fig. 8. At Clava. 


8. In the same cairn, at the inner end of the same passage, on the 
last stone on the right hand of the inner circle, forming the counterpart 
of the stone figured by Simpson, but on the opposite side of the passage, 
indications of several cups are seen; but from the fissile character of the 
yellow sandstone on which they were formed, the surface has peeled off 
to some extent, and the cups are less distinct 

9, In the same cairn a flat slab of the same yellow sandstone, 33 feet 
by 22 feet, lies on the top of the rubbish that fills the inner «chamber 
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opposite that on fig. 7. It contains two distinct though shallow cups. 
; They are shown on fig. 9. 

10. Cups oecur on three of the 
blocks that form the outermost, en- 
closing, separated circle. The largest 
monolith, which stands close by the 
road a little to the south-east of the 
opening of the passage, consists of a 
handsome oblong slab of the same 

oe yellow sandstone, 7 feet high, 3 feet 


broad, and 1 foot 2 inches thick. It contains a large number of cups on 
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Fig. 10. At Clava. 


its outer surface, but these have been greatly obliterated by weathering, 


oO 
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which acts strongly on such soft material, the stone facing towards the 
rainy quarter. They are, however, quite distinct, and are shown on fig, 10. 

11. The next stone to the west of this, in the same circle, consists of a 
similar but reddish sandstone, 9 feet 3 inches long, 4 feet 2 inches broad, 
and 1 foot 1 inch thick. It has eight cups on its surface, shown on fig. 11]. 
These are quite apparent, but their distinctness has been affected by the 
tendency of the stone to peel off in thin layers. When first sketched by 
me, with some others in the same circle, it lay flat on the ground; but, 
along with all the other prostrate blocks in the Clava circles, as already 
mentioned, it has lately been put erect once more. Unfortunately, in this 


Fig. 11. At Clava. Fig. 12. At Clava. 


and in at least one other instance in the same cairn, if not in other cases, 
the stone has been set on its wrong end; so that the cups, instead of 
being (as they always are in such cairns round Inverness) on the outside 
of the stone, facing away from the cairn, they now look towards it. Such 
errors make one question the wisdom of tampering in any way with these 
monuments, which it would be wiser, for many reasons, to leave in their 
present dilapidated condition." 

12. In the same outer circle, another standing block contains eight 
cups, figured on fig. 12. This block is 6 feet high, 5 feet broad, 1 foot 
4 inches thick at the ground, and 8 inches thick at the top. 


1 The error in the stones referred to in this cairn is soon to be rectified. 
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Il. THe CaHamMBEeRED CarIRN aT CORRIMONY. 


Near the mansion of Corrimony, at the head of Glen Urquhart, there 
is a very complete cairn, with encircling standing stones, of the same type 
as those at Clava. Though it has not been opened, there can be little or 
no doubt that it is chambered. A sketch and plan of the cairn are given 
on fig. 13,1 

13. The peculiarity of this cairn is that the largest stone now lies flat 


Fig. 138. Ground Plan and Section of Cairn at Corrimony. 


on its top. This is, however, not its original place, for it was perched 
there in 1830 by the late proprietor of Corrimony, Mr. Ogilvy, who 
found it resting on the west side of the cairn, some 7 feet from the 
top., Its original position had no doubt been that of one of the standing 

1 This cairn was visited by Dr. Arthur Mitchell some time about 1860, and is 


shortly described by him, with a rough plan, in his ‘‘ Vacation Notes” (see 
Proceedings of the Society, vol. x. for 1874). 
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stones enclosing the cairn, probably filling up the blank in the circle on 
the south-east side. 

This flat central block, now resting on the cairn, is cupped on the 
upper side. A carefully drawn plan to scale is given on fig. 14.1. The 
dimensions of the chief cups are these :— 


Diam. Depth. Diam. Depth. Diam. Depth. 
No: 4. 33am; x 1 oi, No, 4. 22in. x 2 in. No. 7. 3in. x Igin. 
3 3 91 
oy) 2. 23 en 2 ea ”? 5. 3 » *% Z 5) ” 8. 23 » * g ” 
29 3. 3 ? x 1 2? >) 6. 25 > x $ ” LP) 9. 23 ” x ; i) 


The stone is further interesting as containing a large number of 
connecting grooves. 

14. One of the enclosing standing stones (indicated on the plan at X) 
is cup-marked. It has at least four cups, shown on fig. 15.2 It is of 


Fig. 14. At Corrimony. Fig. 15. At Corrimony. 


mica schist, with a pretty even surface. The sculptured side faces 
outwards from the cairn, as in all such cases. These are the dimensions 


of the cups :— 


Diam. Depth. ‘ Diam. Depth. 
No. 1. 3in. x 8 in. No, 4. 2in. x fin. 
o> 2. 2 ”? x 4 x? 9? 5. i ”? x g 2 


1 Drawn, as well as the plan on fig. 13 and the other stones in Glen Urquhart, by 
Mr. Angus Grant, of the Public school, Drumnadrochit, who wields a correct and 
artistic pencil. 

2 These two stones are figured by Dr. Mitchell in his ‘‘ Vacation Notes” (but 
incorrectly), the central stone on his fig. 23 and the other on his fig. 22. Though he 
took pains to test their correctness, he was unable to revisit the spot himself. 
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III. Tue CuampBerep Cairn AT CULBIRNIE, NEAR BEAULY 
At Culbirnie cottage, on the farm of Loanbuie, on the edge of the 
Beaufort woods, above the old church of Kiltarlity, near Beauly, not 
far from the Public school of Culbirnie, a pretty complete chambered 
A plan of it is given on 


cairn exists, with enclosing standing stones 
The cairn has been considerably dismantled, and the central 
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Fig. 16. Plan of Cairn at Culbirnie. 
chamber, which is 17 feet in diameter, is only represented by a few feet 
of its lower circular, walls, the entrance passage being obliterated. The 
cel 5 


diameter of the middle circle, enclosing the tumulus, is 41 feet; that of 
The surrounding standing stones are all present 


the outer is 65 feet. 
and erect, except one, at the south-east corner (as marked), which was 
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removed some years ago by a mason, who, according to popular rumour, 
died a sudden death in consequence of this violation! Two of the stones 
in the garden of the cottage are covered withivy. The largest (marked A 
on plan), a fine monolith, presenting a pretty sight, is so hidden by the 
plant that an examination cannot at present be made, as the proprietor, 
Lord Lovat, does not wish the ivy interfered with. There are at least 
four cupped stones in connection with this cairn. The cups in all these 
are on surfaces looking outwards from the centre. 

15. The standing stone of gneiss, marked B in plan, has five cups, 
shown on fig. 17. They are rough. The dimensions are these— 


Diam. Depth. Diam. Depth. 
No. 1. 2°2in. x 2in. x -4in. Nox3s) Lins axe ling x. =4ein: 
Sp PE Us Be tle eee ieee py Me UR oy So ae ee sh 


16, The standing stone (marked C in plan, and shown on fig. 18) has 
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Fig. 17. At Culbirnie. 


at least two cups, the closely matted ivy preventing further inspection. 
It is a fine slab of mica schist, above 8 feet in height and 3 feet in width. 


The dimensions are— 


Diam. Depth. Diam. Depth. 
Now le Sims x2 2:8ne x :/ an, No, 2. 1-841; x-16 mm. x °5 in. 
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17. A stone of gneiss (marked D, in the middle circle, and shown on 
fig. 19) has at least three cups, two on its face and one on its upper side. 
The dimensions are — 


Diam. Depth. Diam. Depth. 
No. 1. 2 in. x 15in. x ‘4 in, No. 3. 3in, x 26in. x ‘5 in. 
» 2 23,, x 17,, x 4,, 
18. Another stone (marked E on plan) has one cup. It is shown in 
fig. 20. The cup is 2 in. x 1°8 in. x 5 in. deep.! 


Fig, 19. At Culbirnie. Fig. 20, At Culbirnie. 


TV. Dunmore, Near BEavty. 


19, Tu the west of Beauly, on the ridge above the Free Church manse, 
exist the ruins of what had once been a 
large dun, called from its size Dunmore, 
the great dun. It consists of a roundish 
hummocky mound, some 60 yards wide, 
enclosed by double circular ramparts, with 
a hollow ditch, 8 to 10 yards wide, between 
them. 

In a hollow on the north-east side of 
the central mound, a cupped stone is ex- 
posed on the surface, shown on fig. 20a, It is a bluish, fine-grained 


Fig. 20a. At Dunmore, Beauly. 


* The plan and stones of this circle, as well as those at Bruiach, are drawn by Mr. 
John Fraser, of Gleneonvinth Publie school. 
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schist, with small rough garnets. The largest cup is 3 inches wide and 


Ie 


inch deep, rounded and well scooped. It has a finger-like hoHow 
to the right, which also seems to be artificial. This dun should be 
thoroughly excavated, which would no doubt expose more cupped stones 
and other interesting matters. 


PART SECOND. 
CUP-MARKED STONES IN CONNECTION WITH STONE CIRCLES. 


I. Crrones at Criava. 


1. Between the cairns No. 2 and No. 3, a little to the north, there 
exists a circle 12 feet in diameter, which may have once enclosed a cist or 
urn, now gone. The circle consists of fifteen stones, all about 3 feet 
across except two smaller ones, of gneiss and granite, obtained from the 
surrounding surface. On the east side of this circle, several cups occur 
ona rough, reddish sandstone flag lying flat upon the ground. It is shown 
on fig. 21. The surface of the stone is irregular, being roughly divided 


es 
ee hs 


into two parts (as marked), with different thicknesses, the one surface 
being some 3 inches lower than the other. There are thirteen cups in 
all. The most of them are onthe upper flat face of the stone, but 
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others have been made on its sloping side, and some on the rough edge 
where the two faces meet. No. 5 is large and very well formed, being 
34 inches by 3 inches in width, and 1:2 inches deep, and is surrounded 
by a hollow or ring, now much obliterated by weathering. Several 
others are very good, especially Nos. 2, 3, 8, and 10, the rest being much 
eaten out or destroyed. 

The dimensions are these :— 


Diam. Depth. Diam. Depth. 
No. 1, 1°8 in. No. <8), 3. In, sa 2 nS) OS ane 
By Ps RSENS x ‘9 in. PS rae ney) ee aie ce 
A AS Ty 3) OL 2) in. 2 an Kean 
», 4 2°3 in, POO eee anh cea ge 
ay Be UN Fe ee Se Oe ish aT. Oe eae 
eLOrelaop in. ap BIG PARI » Ne ese 
Sy Gein. x 2°5 in. 


Besides the three great cairns at Clava, many others had once doubtless 
existed, some of them now entirely obliterated, where stand the farms of 
Clava, Welltown, and Milton, which are built in great part, no doubt, out 
of their ruins; the large slabs and cupped stones found at the last two 
farms, spoken of afterwards, being pretty positive proof. Some of these 
dilapidated cairns are now represented by a few broken remains. A 
single monolith in the middle of the cultivated field between the bridge 
of Clava and cairn No. 1, is the sole representative of what is said to 
have been a chambered cairn. It contains no cups or other carvings. 

In a field south of Milton, there exist the remains of another cairn 
with encircling stones. The outer circle is represented by only one 
great block, a handsome angular oblong mass of yellow sandstone, 7 
feet 10 inches high and 3 feet 4 inches wide, which stands quite erect. If 
any cups ever existed on it, they have been weathered out. There still 
remain four stones of the middle circle and one of the inner. 

Close by this circle to the south there is an oblong enclosure, 
with two large blocks lying at its south-east corner, forming a kind of 
entrance to the enclosure. Within it there are the foundations of a 
small. building, known as St. Bridget’s Chapel. The numerous large 
stones still remaining in connection with this enclosure and its contents 
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would point to the former existence here of another great cairn like the 
others at Clava. 

In the field south of this, there are the ruins of another stone-circled 
cairn. The inner circle is still very complete, consisting of flat pieces 
of the yellowish sandstone of the Nairn. The middle circle is yet 
three-fourths entire, the south-east part having been removed, where a 
deep hollow shows quarrying or other similar operations. Two cupped 
stones exist in this middle circle. 

2. One of them stands 35° south of east of the centre of the circle, and 
consists of yellowish sandstone, 44 inches long by 214 inches high. 
It contains two distinct cups, 
shown on fig. 22, No. 1 is 
2? inches in diameter and } 
inch deep, good, circular, and 
very distinct. No. 2 is 2} in. 
across, rough but distinct. 


3. The second sone S this Fig. 22. At Clava. 
circle, nearly opposite this one, 
contains only one cup. The garved surfaces of both stones face outwards. 
4. The outer circle of separated stones is now represented by the 
great stone which always forms part of it, more or less opposite the 
entrance. It is a splendid slab of red sand- 
stone, 11 feet 8 inches in height above 
ground, and 94 inches in greatest breadth. 
It must be firmly buried for a considerable 
depth in the ground, for it leans over, and 
to all appearance quite securely, at an angle 
of 20° It stands 35° west of south (true) 
of the centre of the circle. It probably 
contained many cups, but from the fissile 
nature of the stone and its facing the rainy 
quarter, these have been all obliterated 
except two at the lower right hand corner. These are shown on fig. 23. 


Fig. 238. At Clava. 
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No. 1 is 2 inches across in the inner part of the cup, which is surrounded 
by an outer portion which is 4 inches across, and may have been an 
encircling ring. No. 2 is good and quite circular, but is broken at the _ 
lower left side. 


IL Tue Concentric CrrcLes aT GASK, NEAR Farr, STRATHNAIRN. 


Close by the farm-house of Gask, at the sixth milestone on the road from 
Inverness by Leys to Farr, in Strathnairn, there is a so-called Druidical 
circle. It is similar to those at Clava, consisting of two concentric 
circles of standing stones set close together, with an outer circle of 
separated monoliths. Here the inner circle has been almost all removed, 
only some flat slabs remaining standing on end in the ground. The 
middle circle is very complete, and is some 25 yards in diameter, consist- 
ing of about seventy stones. In the outer circle, the most of the stones still 
exist, though some have fallen, and others have been moved from their 
original places for the sake of cultivation. This circle is some 30 yards 
in diameter, and contains nine stones about 9 yards apart.! 

Judging from the heaps of rubbish and stones between the inner circles, 
the original form of this structure may have been that of a chambered 
cairn like those of Clava, the stones of the cairn having been partially 
removed. This opinion is supported by several considerations connected 
with the stone circles round Inverness, such as the existence not only of 
the same number and style of concentric circles as in the Clava examples, 
but of the stones of the passage from the middle circle to the innermost, 
where the chambers would have been, as very well seen in the circle on 
the old Edinburgh road above Inverness, near Leys. But this is not the 
place to enter into this subject. 

There are at least three cupped stones in the Gask circles. 

5. The great stone, which always stands in connection with such 
circles, generally on the same side (the south-west), contains ten or more 


1 It is described by Miss Maclagan, (Hill Forts, &c., p. 77), and a plan given 
(pl. xxx..) 
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cups. This isa large slab of red sandstone, still erect, covered with lichen, 
10} feet high by 10 feet wide, and from 7 to 12 inches thick. It is shown 
on fig. 24 with the cups. Being of soft composition, with its surface 
exposed to the prevalent wet south-west winds, the cups have been more 
or less obliterated, but those marked are quite visible, and there are 
evidences of others now gone. This stone stands 50° west of south of the 


LEED : : 
Fig. 24. At Gask, Strathnairn. Fig. 25. At Gask. 
/ 
centre of the circle.1_ The dimensions of the cups, taken by Mr. Ross of 


the Farr Public school, are— 


Diam. Depth. Diam. Depth. 
INO qe omen G eo) Iwo sain: No. 7. l4in. x I}in. x Zin. 
a2 2. 2 ” x 2 ? x 4 2? 2) 8. 25 9 x 24 Ped x t ”» 
9? 3. 24 ? x 24 a) x 3 29 »? 9. 24 23 x 23 a x Oh oy) 
99 A, 2 ) x 2} ? x t > 2? 10. 3h 2 x 3h 9 x t > 
” 5. 2 9 * 24 a2 x t ? ” 11. 33 9 x 33 ”» x 3 ” 
» 6 28 4, X 25, x ¥ 5, 


6. In the middle circle, on the same side as this great stone, cups 
exist on a standing block of grey Stratherrick granite, which is 34 feet 
high by 3 feet wide. It is shown on fig. 25. The cups are pretty good, 
more or less circular, the most distinct being H, F, D, N, A, K, M, and 


Q; and they are all on the front face except Q, which is on the rougher 


1 [t is figured small by Miss Maclagan, without the cups (pl. xxx.). 
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left side, 6 inches from the ground. The dimensions of the chief cups 


are— 
Diam. Depth. Diam. Depth. Diam. Depth. 
AS 1:8 in: Ho Zein: N. 23 in. =X 2 Gin: 
13% aka) 5 NR Z Oye orn LDL Q. 25.5, ee ey 
10) ison Sy alo atin M. 262%, x 2 


7. In the same outer circle, on a flat slab of red sandstone lying on 
the ground, a little to the west of 
the last stone, 9 yards west of a 
line drawn from the middle of the 
great stone through the centre of the 
circle, there are three cup marks 
(see fig. 26). The stone is about 
4 feet long, and about the same in 
breadth. The dimensions of the cups 


are— 
Diam. Depth. 
No. 1. 3: in. xX 221m. X #in- 
be) 2. 24 33 x 3 ”» 
Fig. 26. At Gask, Fes Aa on XadiG, 


IIL. Tur Crrcies at TorDARROCH, NEAR Farr, STRATHNAIRN. 


8. On the same road, about eight miles from Inverness, on the south 
side of the Nairn, not far from the farm of Tordarroch and the bridge 
that crosses the river there, concentric circles exist. These are of the 
same type as those of Gask. The inner circle has been almost all 
removed ; the middle circle is pretty complete, about 20 yards in 
diameter, with thirty-six stones, some erect, others prostrate ; the outer 
circle of separate stones is about 36 yards in diameter, eight stones 
still remaining. The largest is 40° west of south of the centre, 9 feet 
in height, and 5 feet broad at the base, rising to a point, and the 
others are partly fallen and partly erect.1 Immediately opposite the 
great stone, and in a line with it through the centre, a rounded flat stone, 


' It is shortly described by Miss Maclagan (p. 120), who seems to have missed the 
cupped stone. 
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is cupped, of grey gneiss, lying on the ground. It forms part of the 
middle circle. It is shown in fig. 27. It-is 6 feet across from south- 


Fig. 27. At Tordarroch, Strathnairn. 


west to north-east, and from 1 foot to 1 foot 5 inches thick. There are 
thirty-three or thirty-four cups in all, remarkably distinct, generally 
circular, and well formed. 

Their dimensions are— / 


Diam. Depth. Diam. Depth. 
IN[e il, DAS Se Gene he Fel atio' No. 14. 2:2 in. 
og WA URED co, RAI bee atta rs yy il BR ay O68 WADI, oe nn 
LO ee ROSE Oe, cel 5 yy IGS PRD. yy Sk PRG a SUL 
EU ose a aest OS, (Oy, nie LS PRD ty, SS PPAGS 3h OK MEY 
Sp ROaen 2) a5 Xe 2 ay oy WSIS op. 86 VA ay Se ET 5 
a Os eke x 2th Son LOW Dries 
” Use oN 2 Oe) ry) 20. 3 es 2°5 9» 1 ” 
yy ee ae ae ogy ATU URED yy ee TI ee Solis 
MO OROL 55 oy WPS GA. oy SS DO: gy ee WLI 
yy MOR PGT G5 SS IE a Se oh », 28. 9 in. from end to end of groove, 
Pell An Xo ons couptiul. formed by rough hollow in 
oy PS re 2S Os stone. 
cy BR PRD yy 2a Alesis BS Uehane 


Wie ORES oy SK PES gO SSE NY 


? 


This part of the valley of the Nairn is unusually rich in prehistoric 
remains, containing the very good circles of Gask and Tordarroch and 
another at Croftcroy, where the Tordarroch road joins the main road to 
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Flichity, a short distance from the Tordarroch circles (no cupped stones 
being, however, found in the Croftcroy circle); other cup-marked 
stones, to be afterwards mentioned, in the flat valley above the Nairn, 
in the churchyard and neighbourhood of Dunlichity, and on the moor of 
Gask, which also shows very numerous hut-circles, tumuli, and cists. 
Altogether, Strathnairn, which also embraces the plain of Clava, is one 
of the richest in prehistoric remains in the country. 


IV. Tue Brurach Dousie Circie at Beaurort, NEAR BEAULY. 


At Bruiach, near Beaufort Castle, not far from the manse of Kiltarlity, 
on the side of the road to Culbirnie, there exist very good concentric 
circles. Only two of these, 
however, remain—the isolated 
outer series 77 feet in diameter, 
and the middle circle 49 feet 
in diameter—in which many 


of the stones have been re- 
moved, only fourteen stand- 
ing. The innermost circle is 
gone, and the contained space 
has been absurdly hollowed 
into a pit or basin. A ground 
plan of the circles is given on 
fig. 28. Two cupped stones 
are found here. This double 
circle is partly described by 
Simpson,! and the two cup- 
marked stones are mentioned 
as having been noticed by the 
Rev. Dr. Joass of Golspie, 
though they are not figured. They are both in the inner of the two 


Fig. 28. Ground Plan of Circles at Bruiach. 


' See his Archate Sculpturings, p. 16. 
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existing circles, and lie flat on the ground. None of the stones in these 
circles are large, or in any way striking. 

9, At A” on the plan is the stone figured on fig. 29. No. 1 is the 
most distinct ; No. 2 would have been the largest except for a depresssion 


Fig. 29. At Bruiach, near Beauly. 


on the north side; Nos. 3 and 4 are united by a shallow groove, and 2 
and 6 are also joined by a similar hollow, a fact that had been noted by- 
Dr. Joass, as mentioned by Simpson. The dimensions of the cups are— 


Diam. Depth. Diam. Depth. 
IN@, d GRD, Se Pest YoU (reat, No, 4) 3-b ins x. 2:5 im. >< <9 in: 
” Fost » * 3 » ‘8 ”? ”? 5. 2° » X 2 » 6 ” 
” 3. 3 » * 25 os 5 ” ; 2 6. 3°4 OX 3 » x 6 ” 


10. At B on the plan is the stone figured in fig. 830. Cup No. 1 is the 
most distinct. Nos. £ and 5 are very much worn. 
These are the cup measurements :— 


Diam. Depth. Diam. Depth. 
INO; 1, Wesinny, s¢ Praiy be Yoiy INIGR ESOP gy BC PE ny NS BITTY, 
by PES cts SPIT pe OX Bele, a as I os PS ay Oe 


” 3, 25 9» X 2 » X oe ” 
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V. Crroxes, &c., at Lirrtn UrcHany WESTER, NEAR CawDor. 

11. Near the farm of Little Urchany, about a mile from Cawdor Castle, 
on the road to Ardclach, a double circle of stones exists, now very much 
broken up for agricultural purposes. This circle is called Clach 
Chorrach or Clach Thorrach. 

The largest stone is on the south-east side. Next to it, on the north side 
in the outer circle, stands a grey granite block erect, 3 feet high and 18 


inches broad, It contains several cups on the top and on the south side, 
and is shown on fig. 31, which gives the stone as viewed obliquely from 
above ; Nos. 4, 5, and 6 being on the side, 
and the rest on the top. On the top, there 
are eight cups, four of them distinct and good, 
numbered 1, 2, 3, and 4; No. 1 being very 
distinct and 23 inches in diameter. No. 4 
is carved on the shoulder of the stone, and 
there are two others on the side less distinct. Most of them are rough 
and shallow, except 1 and 3, the granite crystals here, as in most cases 
in which the cups are carved in this rock, rendering the surface of the 
cups rough to the touch, though no doubt originally smooth. 

Another similar circle existed a little to the east of the remaining one, 
but it was removed by the present tenant, Mr. Clark, about forty years ago, 
to extend his fields for tillage. 


Fig. 31. At Little Urchany. 
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This would seem to have been a place of some note, not only in 
prehistoric days, but in Christian times. About 300 or 400 yards to the 
north of this circle, there are the foundations of certain buildings, still 
known as The Chapel, which deserve to be carefully explored. Another 
cupped stone found at the farm is afterwards described (fig. 61). 

At this farm also, an unusually fine so-called ‘‘ Chappin’ Stane,” known 
in Gaelic as Clach chrotaidh, or beating stone, for making pot barley, 
has long existed, having been used for this purpose in the boyhood 
of Mr. Clark, who is above seventy. It contains a finely cut, deep 
basin, and has well-executed carvings on its sides, which would seem 
to indicate that it may have been a baptismal font in the neighbouring 
old chapel. It should be examined and figured. It has been removed 
~ for safe preservation to Cawdor Castle, by Mr. Stables, the factor. 


VI. Cracumuor, at CuLNAKIRK, GLEN Urquuart. 


12. On the north side of the beautiful Glen Urquhart, which opens on 
Loch Ness, by the steep road which runs from Drumnadrochit to 
Beauly, is situated the farm of Culnakirk, or the Hen’s Back. Close by 
the farm, on the east side, is a large flat block of grey gneiss, known as 
Clachmhor, or the ‘‘ Great Stone, ” which is the finest cup-marked stone in 
the neighbourhood of Inverness. It is nearly 16 feet long, and above 9 feet 
broad, with an average thickness of a foot. It les flat upon the ground, 
sloping at an angle of 10°. The half of it, to the north of the cups, was 
covered with earth till recently, when it was completely exposed by Lord 
Seafield’s factor, Major Grant. The stone lies directly north and south 
magnetic. It is shown in fig. 32, in an excellent drawing, executed by Mr. 
Angus Grant of the Drumnadrochit Public School. 

Dimensions of the chief cups :— 


Diam. Depth. Diam. Depth. Diam. Depth. 
No. 1. 4 in. x 1% in. No. 8 34in. x #@ in, Non 10,70 ins exons ny 
Om ls, Koel in: Sota oe We SC eexty UD, gy UG) Bom SW an. 
Sor Wl amleyeln, rat lO mosmns 1) im: sp ls Geeiis Se feat, 
» 4 8hin. x yo in. op aD Sewing he 1B y sue gy ksh Git, Se ate). 
jy Os NA, SEL ae Pl2eos Ine sein, op LE Sel Se UA 
» 6 22in. x xo in. Plonon dneexe asim », 20. 24in, X fin, 
pe 7) Bins 3) ae an ,, 14. 8hin. x 14 in. 
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The whole of the cups are very distinct, while the larger are remarkably 
wellformed. There are 113 cups in all, and twenty of these are from 24 to 
41 inches in diameter, and from $ inch to 1} inch in depth. Many 
of them are united by distinct grooves, generally in pairs, but also in 
groups, especially the group at the south corner. From the complete 
absence of cups at the north end, where it was embedded in the earth, the 
block would seem to have been partially covered with soil when the cups 
were made, They must have taken no little time and trouble to carve or 
rub into such well-made cups, their circularity and smoothness being 


Fig. 32. At Culnakirk, Glen Urquhart. 


marked, There are pretty distinct indications that this stone was once 
surrounded by a circle of boulders or standing stones. Several of these 
still remain, 2 or 3 feet in width, 15 to 17 feet apart, on the north 
and east sides, and from 35 to 40 feet from Clachmhor. On the south-west 
side, the circle has been obliterated by a rough cart-track, which passes 
over its site. This high table-land would seem to have been extensively 
occupied by a prehistoric race, who have left their traces in the above 
and other cupped stones (two of which will be afterwards described) found 
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there, and in numerous hut-circles, cairns, and other evidences of 
occupation scattered all over its surface and on the neighbouring moors. 


VII. Tur Moyness Stonz, now at Cawpor CastLy. 


13. In the garden of Cawdor Castle, there is a remarkable cup-marked 
stone, in several respects the most peculiar described in this paper. It is 
shown in fig. 33. It is a yellow sandstone, very soft, like much of the 
sandstone in the district, 3 feet 5 
inches long, by 2 feet 3 or 4 inches 
broad, and 1 foot 3 inches thick, 
It contains (1) numerous cups, most 
of them distinct, many of them very 
good and smoothly carved out, 
especially at the top, while some of 
them bear marks of pitted points, 
as if they had been hollowed out 
with a pointed instrument, as well 
seen on those round about (C) on 
the left side : (2) curious £rooves in 


various parts, some of them smooth, 
others rough, as if done with a 
pointed tool as seen at (A) at the 


Fnshes 12 f ? i z 


ire Fig. 33. At Moyness. 
top, some of these grooves radiating 


from a centre, as at the hollow (A), which is 4 inches across: (3) a 
rounded obleng hollow basin at (D), 10 inches long by 54 inches broad and 
2 inches deep, very smooth on the surface except at the right hand end, 
shallowing gradually from the centre to the sides, and in form very 
like one of the ancient corn-grinders or rubbers in use before the quern ; 
one feature of it being, that on its upper edge there is a range of cups 
and slits pointing into it, and another feature being that two grooves run 
from its lower edge to the edge of the stone: (4) several cups on its sides, 
as at the upper left hand corner, the upper right, and the lower right. 
Some of the cups are 1 inch deep, others } inch and less. 
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The diameters of some of the chief cups are these :— 


Diam. Diam. Diam. 
No. 1. 13 in. No. 4. 2 in, No. 6. 2 in. 
” 2, 2 ” ” 5. 3 ” ” 7. 2 ” 
99 3, 28 ” 


It should be mentioned that the surface of the stone is irregular, and 
so full of various carvings that it is difficult to represent it well to the 
eye on paper. 

This stone was found on the farm of Broomtown of Moyness, on 
the high ground between Nairn and Brodie, seven or eight years ago, 
during the progress of agricultural improvements there. Since entering 
on the lease of this farm, which consists of 170 acres, Mr. Kerr, the 
farmer, has redeemed about a third of it from moorland, and in doing 
this, has unearthed at least a dozen stone querns, all of very hard stone 
and finely finished. About a quarter of a mile directly south of the 
farm, he deemed it necessary to remove two stone circles, from 18 to 
20 feet in diameter, formed of rough boulders of considerable size set 
side by side, enclosing a pile of smaller stones forming a cairn. In the 
circle farthest to the north, this curious stone was discovered, about 
the centre of the enclosed cairn and 2 or 3 feet from the top, but in what 
position Mr. Kerr does not recall. The site of this circle is now 
enclosed in a field under regular cultivation, about a quarter of a mile 
south of the Muckle Burn, which drains the valley on the north. 
Nothing else was noted in the circles during their excavation except a 
very old coin which one of the ploughmen employed kept in his 
possession. This district, especially round Broomtown, abounds in 
ancient remains. Mr. M‘Arthur, Mr. Kerr’s predecessor and uncle, who 
farmed the place for forty or fifty years and died twelve years ago, in 
reclaiming some land, came upon several urns and other relics 3 but, 
cherishing the superstitious fears then prevalent, and not yet extinct, 
in regard to disturbing such things, he thought it unlucky to remove them; 
and buried the whole in a deep hole, the site of which cannot now be 
ascertained. 
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Not far from Broomtown, there is also a large stone circle similar to 
those in Strathnairn, at the Cross-roads, a little to the west of the Public 
school of Moyness, near the Mains of Moyness.1 

Mr. Stables, who is deeply interested in antiquarian and scientific 
matters, and got this fine stone removed to Cawdor Castle for safety, had 
some fragments of what had been a “sculptured stone” from the same 
district. They were, however, only small pieces much weathered, but 
had evidently formed part of a carved monolith. 


JOA RAD “ABU R 1D). 
ISOLATED CUP-MARKED STONES. 
I. Apout Cuava on THE NAIRN. 


In and round Clava, there are several cupped stones still preserved, 
some of them in their original 
sites, others moved and _ subse- 
quently manipulated. 

1. In the dike on the left hand 
of the road leading trom Cul- 
loden battlefield to the farms of 
Leanach and Clava, a little above 
the former, there is a red sand- 
stone slab with numerous well- 
formed cups. It is given in fig. 
34. It stands erect, facing the 
road, and can be easily examined. 
It has evidently been broken on 
the right side, as seen from the 
fresh fracture of the stone and 
from one of the cups being divided. It is 34 feet by 3 feet and from 7} 
to 15 inches thick. The cups are very smoothly scooped, and in general 


2 = ee —_ = 
=> SS SSS 


Fig. 34. Near Clava. 


quite circular. 


1 This circle is described by Miss Maclagan (p. 127), and by Dr, John Stuart in 
the Sculptured Stones of Scotland. 
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Their dimensions are these :— 


Diam. Depth. Diam. Depth. 
No, 1 £2an 1:3) 3 *4in: No; 12) 2-8-ink 08 ae 8 in: 
Achy eae RoW ar cecal Lvofe nas secu iP Los) a A ee ee 
Sy My ea Oe ig nee 25. 5 § 1418 G5, SB ek ies 
Be eae ltO Scr D tan) secede ae Ms Dek eX CDE ee Eas 
Ann Ore) a Ne Oe ey Sy TDS op LO en 1 ee a 
we (66) 55. Se RG Oe “Ou, Pe ap  as I Ine ase ak 
Te Dit Pan Xe ACS eee Care Fee EO EL Bio eee WOME rate 
>, 8& 2°5 ,, broken on left x ‘6 in. », 19. 13 brokentorightx “4 ,, 
SD LOnonss oy Souey ial le Oe eae, dim. 
5: AO, ALR Ay, SK IBA ae ek, 2s ook It 5 Ke oe 
ia eee ae OR er 


2. On the same road, a little to the east of the bridge over the Nairn 
at Clava, on the waste moorland which stretches to the right hand 
there, still unreclaimed, there lies flat on the ground, a fine block of grey 
granite with several cups. It 
is 8 feet long, from 3 to 4 
feet broad at the base, narrow- 
ing in breadth to 1 foot 3 
inches at the top, and 2 feet 
1 inch thick. It has the 
general appearance of a granite 


sarcophagus, and was likely 


Fig. 35, At Clava. 


never set up on end, from 

its contour and the position of the cups. There are five cups along its 

top. It is shown on fig. 35. The whole of them are quite distinct, 

No. 3 being well formed. No. 2 shows traces of an encircling ring, 

now greatly obliterated, with two smaller cups at the ends of its more 
distinct portion on the right. 
Their dimensions are :— 


Diam. Depth. Diam. Depth. Diam. Depth. 
No. 1. 2 in. No. 3. 4in. x 1 in. No. 5. 3in. x #in. 
5, nous pe ADs ws) 4s) 2 aM 


3. In the fire-place of the farm of Balanfhuarain, or the “ Town of the 
Well,” generally known as Welltown (from a very fine well near it, to the 
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south of the great cairns at Clava), there is a very good cupped stone, 
built into the upper right side of the chimney recess. It is only part of 
a larger stone, and has been squared by the mason to fit it for its present 
place, one of the cups having been broken through. It consists of the 
usual yellowish sandstone found in situ in the river 
close by. It may have formed part of a cup-marked 
monolith from some of the dismantled cairns of the 
neighbourhood. The cups are unusually fine, well 
formed, and very well rounded and smoothed. They 
are all about the same size, though there are differences 
in diameter and depth. They are shown in fig. 36. 


Fig. 36. At Clava. 


Though the stone is small (22 inches by 17 inches), they may be said to 
be among the best cup marks near Inverness. They do not show any 
evidences of being improved by modern hands. This stone is roughly 
figured by Miss Maclagan, on a small scale! These are the dimensions 
of the chief cups :— . 


Diam. Depth. ; Diam. Depth. 

Nomis 2:5 in, Xa2:5)ins— x £ in: No. 6. 2° in. x 2°5in. x 1 in. 

”? 2. 3 ? x 22 ? x Z a? 2? il 3 > x 2°8 2 x 1f ” 

” 3. 2°5 » % 2°95 2» é ”? ” 8, 2°8 » X 2-2 » g ” 

2) 4. 3 9? x 3 9? x 8 > 29 9. 2°5 2) x 2-2 9) x § a9 
RDC OU EOP ae) ares 


4. Some small stones have been found on the plain of Clava, with one 
or more marks. One is given on fig. 37. It lies on the 
side of the field between the northmost cairn and the 
river. It has one cup quite distinct. 

5. There is another small stone with a small cup, on 
the north side of the dike, on the right hand, facing the 
field there on the road between the farm of Clava and 
Welltown. Fig. 37. 

6. At the far side of the ford over the stream called A* Clava. 
the Alé Ruadh or the “Red Burn,” which runs into the Nairn from the 
east, between the farms of Clava and Dalroy, a cupped stone lies imbedded 


1 Hill Forts, dc., pl. xxvi. No. xii. 
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in the ground. Itisof the yellowish sandstone of the district, 2 feet 
long by 14 feet broad. It contains at least eighteen cups, of varying 
size, crowded together. These are shown on fig. 38. 
The best is No. 1, 4 inches across and } inch deep, 
and well shaped and smoothed. The others are very 
distinct. This stone contains more cups for its size 


: a than any other described in this paper. Its position 
Fig. 38. At Clava. : ; é : 
es is also peculiar, lying as it does by itself, on the 
banks of a small stream. 

7. Since this paper was read in May 1881, Mr. Ross, the farmer of 
Milton of Clava, the farm immediately to the south of Welltown, has 
been trenching the ground round his house, a great part of which had 
remained in its primitive wildness. That has led to the discovery of 
some new and very good cupped stones. This shows that much more 
still remains to be done here to exhaust the find of ancient remains. No 
systematic search has yet been made for examples round the farm of 
Clava, at the north end of this rich archeological field, nor round the two 
great monoliths to the south of Milton, which represent former cairns, 
nor at the Chapel of St. Bridget. Further search would, no doubt, be 
amply rewarded. 

Mr. Ross unearthed one of the finest cupped stones of the group, shown 
on fig. 39. It contains about thirty cups, most of 
them very good. It consists of the usual soft 
yellow sandstone of the Nairn, 3 feet 2 inches 
long and 2 feet 3 inches broad. Several of the 
cups show most distinct evidences of being dug 
out by means of a sharp-pointed instrument 
(especially Nos. 7, 8 and 9), the pitted points still 
existing. Others have first been picked out in 
this way, and afterwards rubbed smooth by 
another instrument, though in many cases the 
original pittings still partially remain. Nos. 9 
and 12 are very good, well cupped, and smoothed. The best cup, No. 6, 


Fig. 39. At Clava. 
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which has been formed in this double fashion, is very well scooped, and 
is surrounded by a double circle, with a projecting hollow to the right 
hand upwards. No. 10 has also a circle round it, now much obliterated. 
Several of the cups are joined to cups close by them, with the usual 
connecting grooves, as 4 to 24, which latter is broken, and 7 to 8; while 
8 is connected with 23 by a long curving channel, and 11 has a straight 
groove below joined to no other cup. Several of the cups in the lower 


part of the stone are distinctly oval in form. The dimensions of the 
cups are :— 


Diam. Depth. Diam. Depth. 
No. 1. 34in. x 24in. x fin No, 12. 3fin. x 3fin. x Ipin 
» 2 2§ ,, X $5 my GE Gee oy OS GEL op, 28 US 
9) 3. 24 3? x 2g > x z a) 2? 14, 3 > x 3 >? * g > 
» 42h 5, Xx Se joe Vea a; op i Bee ap 8 BE ng OS GP Op 
by 5 23 2) x 23 > x 13 2? 9 16. 2f ? x 23 o>? x s ? 
pe S86 yey pees |, Onis: appease) 
” 7 4 ” x 33 >? x $ do? ? 18. 2g ? x 25 o? x 4 99 
7) 8 33 ? x 33 ) x 14 2? 2? 19. $ »? x 24 2? x 3 aD, 
” 9. 24 3) x 25 ” x 1 Pa a) 20. 2 ) x 1¢ 9 x $ ” 
”? 10. 32 by) x 33 ” x 14 2 ”» 21. 23 9) x 24 9? x 8 ”” 
») 1K 2s 2) x 3 > * S 3) 


8. Another stone was discowered during the same diggings, shown in 
fig. 40. It is of the same yellow sandstone, and is but a fragment of a 
larger one, being 1 foot 4} inches by 10 inches and 4 inches thick. It 
contains two unusually well-formed cups. No. 1 is 2? inches by 2? 
inches and { inch deep, tapering more to a 
point at the bottom than commonly ; No. 2, 3 
inches by 23 inches by #? inch deep, more 
rounded in outline than No. 1. Both show 
evidence of being first hollowed by a sharp 
tool, the pits remaining very distinct in No. 


2, No. 1 having been subsequently more rubbed Fig. 40. At Clava. 

out. Both cups are surrounded by an irregular shallow groove as shown, 

part of which has been chipped off by the workmen who built it into a 

dike. Over the surface of the stone, there are numerous smaller cuplets, 

like those on the curious stone in cairn No. 2, at Clava (fig. 6), several 
VOL. XVI. x 
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being of the same size, and others smaller. Between the cups, and to 
their right, the whole surface is closely pitted. This stone is now in my 
own possession, having been kindly sent me by the proprietor, Mr. 
Davidson of Cantray. 

9. On the 11th of May 1881, when these two new stones were first 
shown me in company with some friends who came to examine Clava, 
I discovered another in an old pig-sty at the same farm of Milton. It is 
a flat piece of the same soft yellow sandstone, 1 foot 9 inches long, 1 foot 
7 inches broad, and 7 inches thick. It has the peculiarity of being 
cupped on both sides, which are shown on figs. 41 and 42. One of the 


Figs. 41 and 42. Same stone at Clava. 


sides (fig. 42) has had part of its surface chipped off by a workman. It 
is evidently but a portion of a larger block, as proved by some of the 
cups on both sides being divided, The cups are very well formed, very 
circular, smoothed and deep, They are generally isolated and simple, 
without rings; but on fig. 42, 4 and 5, and 2 and 10, are united by 
grooves. Between 2 and 8 an artificial groove exists, formed by a pointed 
tool, as in the last specimen (fig. 40). 

On the surface of fig. 41, there are some sixteen cups in all. The rock 
is a soft flat sandstone, 7 inches thick, and is scaling under the weather. 
The groove on the left side shows evidences of being dug out by a sharp 
instrument, the pits still remaining. Dimensions of the chief cups :— 


Diam. Depth. Diam. Depth. Diam. Depth. 
No: 123" ine <aee nt No. 4.2 in. x fin. No. 7. 2 in. x din. 
9 2. 23 > x 4 ? >? 5. 2 22 x al Ped 9? 8. 23 ae x 3 99 
Ce OTL cas ORO tee eee oa OLSOE ee hes 
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On the surface of fig. 42 there are eleven cups in all, of which the 
sizes of the chief ones are :— 


Diam. Depth. Diam. Depth. 
No. 1. 3 in. x #in., but rough on sur- No. 6. 2 in. x 4in., very round. 
face and somewhat oval. » @ It ,, xX ¢ ,, ‘surface rough. 
» 2 2kin. x Zin., smoother. Mach BS snes Soy 
Oot es Geass » 9 24 5, x &,, one side broken 
tle eta suriace rough. off at lip. 
»  1E 5 XB 5, 


The number of stones yet discovered cupped on both sides is small. 
One only is figured by Sir James Simpson (pl. xx.) as being at Letham 
Grange in Forfar, and now in the National Museum of Antiquities, 
Edinburgh. Two others have been found by Mr. Romilly Allen, one in 
a stone circle at Balkenback Wood, and on some fragments found at 
Tealing, both also in Forfar. They are described by him in a paper read 
before the British Archeological Association, which will shortly be 
published. 


IJ. Ar Monitack CastLE, NEAR Boqroy, IN THE AIRD. 


10. At Moniack Castle, near the entrance to the beautiful Glen of 
Reelig, between Beauly and Inverness, there exists a large rockery, 
composed of curious stones 
from many places, some from 
great distances, including 
India, formed some sixteen 
years ago by the lessee of 
the house, Miss Campbell, 
daughter of Mrs. Campbell 
who excavated the Clava 
cairn. At the end of the 
rockery, next the entrance 
gate, there is an erect block Fig. 43. At Moniack Castle. 


of hard grey gneiss, 2 feet by 2 feet, with at least-nineteen cups, shown 


on fig. 43. They are remarkably well shaped, quite circular, and very 
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smooth. ‘Three of them are unusually large, No. 4 being 5 inches 
across and 1} inches deep; No. 2, 3} inches across and 1) inches deep ; 
No. 1, 38 inches across and 1{ inches deep; and No. 3, 3 inches across 
and % inch deep. No. 5 is 23 inches by $ inch deep. The stone shows 
altogether very fine specimens of cup sculpturing, all the more remarkable 
that the material is so very hard and close-grained. 

It came, as Seaforth writes,! “from an old dike, which is the march 
between the farm of Mr. Yule of Maryburgh, near Dingwall, and 
Bakerhill of Brahan,” and was lent by him to Miss Campbell. “There 
are, or were,” he continues, “some more specimens in the same dike, and 
a good one on the east side of the road leading up to the farm-house 
of Humberstone. A remarkably fine one from Bakerhill, now on 
the steps at Brahan Castle, was said by Simpson, to whom I showed it, 
to be one of the best he ever saw.” ‘This last is the stone figured by 
Simpson on pl. xiv. fig. 1. Some of those mentioned there, as well as 
others, have been found and sketched by Mr. Joass, architect, Dingwall, 
who has discovered and drawn a large number of cupped stones in the 
neighbourhood of Dingwall.? 

11. At the other end of the same rockery at Moniack, there stands a 
monolith about 44 feet in height, with the outlined figure of a man, 


1 In a letter to the Rev. Dr. Joass of Golspie, of June 1880. 

? The neighbourhood of Dingwall seems unusually rich in cupped stones of 
various types and of great interest. The list would not seem to be yet exhausted. 
Mr. Wm. Morrison, of Dingwall Public School, has discovered several cupped stones 
previously unknown to experts, though known to the old people, especially in 
Strathsgiach, on the south-east of Ben Wyvis. One of these is remarkable, containing 
some 300 cups, one of them a larger basin. It is known as Clach Thollach, the holed 
stone. I came on a very fine specimen, one of those in a stone-encircled cairn, 
not far from the old Free Church school of Ferintosh, above the ferry between 
Dingwall and the Black Isle. I was accompanied on this occasion by Capt. Warrand 
of Ryefield, who lives not far from the cairn. He told me that the late Dr. Ross of 
Dingwall, who had a pair of good eyes, had mentioned a stone of the kind as 
existing in connection with this cairn, which was probably the one we found. I 
leave it to be figured by Mr. Joass or Mr. Morrison, who, it is to be hoped, will soon 
complete full memoirs of the stones round Dingwall, which they know so well. This 
would be of interest and value in connection with the recent revival of the subject. 
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having a stick or other instrument in his hand. This stone was brought 
from a spot where it stood for a time, close to the old parish school of 
Kilmorack, near Kilmorack Free church. It was, however, removed to 
this place between fifty and sixty years ago, from a spot about 100 yards 
farther west, when the ground was then reclaimed. There is nothing 
known of the stone, traditional or otherwise, beyond this. It is figured 
in the Sculptured Stones of Scotland, vol. ii pl. cxxx., and was 
brought under Dr. Stuart’s notice by Dr. Joass of Golspie, who sent a 
drawing and rubbing. Some of the 
lines on the stone, especially those 
about the mouth and head, are 
somewhat difficult to make out, and 
may give rise to different renderings 
of the figure. Dr. Joass, however, 
seems not to have noticed the 
existence of cup-marks on the same 
surface, one of which he has inter- 
preted as the eye of the figure ; 
at least, these cups do not appear 
in the drawing in the Sculptured 
Stones. The stone, as deciphered by 
Mr. Mackellar, of the Knockbain 
Public School close by, and myself, 
is given here on fig. 44. The differences between the two drawings will 


Fig. 44. At Moniack Castle. 


be noted, especially about the face, neck, and hair. The eye, as mentioned 
above, seems to be a cup, and is scarcely.in the right place to represent 
an eye; and the existence of hair behind is very doubtful. The outline 
of the staff is distinct, but the hand is indistinct. At the top of the 
cap or helmet, there seems to be a groove extending to the hollow or cup 
No. 6, forming a kind of tassel, it may be. Of the cups, No. 1 and No. 
4 are about 4 an inch deep ; the rest are between 4 and } inch deep. 
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Ill. Ar Kirkton, BuncHREW, NEAR INVERNESS. 


12. In a field on the sloping ground overlooking Englishtown, near 
Bunchrew, a block of grey gneiss was uncovered during trenching 
operations there. Near it were the remains of a hut circle or cairn, 
which was partially removed at a former time. The stone has been taken 
to Mr. Cran’s house at Kirkton, where it will be preserved with care. It 
is about 24 feet long and 1} feet broad, and seems to be entire except at the 
upper left hand corner, where it has been broken. It is shown on fig. 45. 


Fig. 45. At Kirkton, near Inverness. 


There are some thirty-four cups in all, many of them very well formed 
and smoothed. The largest are from 3 inches across and { inch deep. 
No. 11 is larger, but is more or less obliterated. No. 4 seems to have a 
channel running to the edge of the stone, a not uncommon feature. There 
appear to be connecting gutters between 12 and 13, and between 9 and 
14, Dimensions of chief cups :— 


Diam. Depth. Diam. Depth. Diam. Depth. 
No. 1. 24in. x § in. No. 5. 2 in. x ¢ in. No, 9. 2.in) x 4 in: 
>? 2. 23 ) x 3 2? 2? 6. 24 >? x $ 92 3 10. 24 ) x 2 ? 
bn ts Me ee Ah a Catlas OS ee on Fae ee ee aie Se etn 
? 4, 3 ) x g Le a) 8. 24 »> x 3 ed 
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13. Another stone, well-cupped, discovered since this one, has been 
removed to Kirkton, by Mr. Cran, for pre- 
servation. It is a block of rough-faced, 
tough, grey gneiss. It was found in a field 
not far from the last. It is given on fig. 46. 


The cups are very well formed. Nos. 13 


ey) 


and 14 are rough, and may not be artificial. meat aa 
Fig. 46. At Kirkton. 


These are the dimensions :— 


Diam. Depth. = Diam. Depth. 
Now 2px S| am) INOS Tf deat, BS easy, 

ye Ue yy Sey ae » 8.23, 5, X 2? 4 X ws in. 
22 3. 13 » Yo ” 9 9. 229 xX wo ” 

yy 4. Qr'o » X 225 oy X 1b in. ” 10. 1i%s » Xx lis 9» X woos 
” 5. 3 » x ro » X I ” ” Ink lis » XX ly ” x xo ” 
” 6. 2%o » X to ” 12. 2 Dee es 3 ” 


14, At Kirkton farm-house, there are two stones with unusually large 
cups. These were found at the farm of Sandargue,! in the parish of 
Rhynie, near the ruins of Lesmore 
Castle, one mile from the village of 
Rhynie, and were sent from there to 
Mr. Cran. One of these, a dark, hard, 
close-grained porphyry, a common 
stone in the scattered boulders of 
Rhynie, is shown on fig. 47. It has 
been split on the right side, so that the 
stone is incomplete. The cups are un- 
usually large and basin-like, the largest, 
No. 2. being from 6 inches in diameter, 
quite circular, very smooth in the 
hollow, and 1,3, inches deep. They 
are very carefully formed, with an 
egg-like hollow, and must have been made with much labour in so hard a 
substance. Two of them, Nos. 2 and 3, are surrounded by shallow rings. 
The ring round No. 2 is 9 inches in diameter, and consists of a hollow 


Fig. 47. From Rhynie, now at Kirkton. 


1 There is an old ballad about ‘‘ Jock o’ Sandargue and Tam o’ Ruthven.” 
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curve 1,8, inch deep; and the elevated ridge between it and the inner cup 
is lower than the surface beyond the ring, so that the whole forms a large 
plate, with an interior basin and surrounding hollowed rim. 

Dimensions of cups or basins :— 


Diam. Depth. Diam. Depth. 
No. 1. 7s in. x 27s in. No. 7. 24 in. x #5 in. 
9 2. Sis » +X lis ” » 8. 2% » * Yo 
Bn Be Biahpy Se vp 99 9 8 4, X To 55 
” ae nm X to ”? ” 10. 3 » ~* to ” 
” 5. 5s re eas vo ” ” 11. 2 ” 
” 6. 23 » * vs ” a 12. 2 ” 


These great basins are interesting in themselves, and as illustrating 
similar basins, found both isolated and in connection with cups of the 
usual size, whose average is from 14 to 2 inches. Examples of both 
sizes are given in this paper. i 

15. The second Rhynie stone at Kirkton is shown on fig. 48. It 
consists of a similar but somewhat lighter porphyry. The cups are 
exceedingly well formed, the hollow 
being egg-shaped, and well rounded 
and smoothed, without tool marks. 
There are no encircling rings, but 
several are connected by grooves, Nos. 
5 and 4 and 10 and 11 in pairs, and 
1, 2, and 3 in a triad; while 7 has a 
radiating groove connected with no 
other cup. The grooves between the cups are very distinct, and form 
shallow hollows, only slightly indented below the general surface. 
Like the other, this stone has been blasted, and shows only part of the 
original surface. 

Dimensions of cups, which are of a middle size between those on the 
last and the common type :— 


Fig. 48, From Rhynie, now at Kirkton. 


Diam. Depth. Diam. Depth. 
No. 1. 384in. x yoin. No. 7. 42in. x in. 
”? 2. 52 » X ts ” » 8 24 9» X to ” 
” 3. 5 ps ” pp ke » X Yo 4, 
yy oS 64 » x iy ” ” 10. 6 » X lis 2? 
en age Cee Me ares 
” 6. 5 2, 2s Ivo ” 
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Rhynie seems to be remarkably rich in prehistoric remains of 
different kinds,—in cupped stones, of which there are in the neighbour- 
hood about a score, of a kind similar to the above ; standing stones ; flint 
arrow-heads, of which Mr. Cran has above twenty very good specimens, 
all from one farm except two, many of them having been sent to Dr. 
Gordon of Birnie, and now in the British Museum. ! 


ITV. In Uprer StRATHNAIRN, NEAR Farr. 


16. As already mentioned, Upper Strathnairn is very full of prehistoric 
remains. 


Fig. 49. At Tordarroch, Strathnairn. 


1 It is strange that sucha rich hunting ground has not been explored as it should be, 
and its remains examined, described, and better conserved than they seem to have 
been. It is a mistake and a loss to send out of a district such archeological 
monuments as these cup-marked stones, especially when they are of a pronounced 
and special type. 
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On the top of a knoll about 150 yards north of the Tordarroch Circles, 
already described, and close to the footpath to Tordarroch Farm, there lies 
a very good cupped stone with fifty-eight cups, shown on fig. 49. It was 
discovered by Mr. Hugh Ross, teacher of the Farr Public School close 
by, who has been interested in the subject since seeing with me the 
examples in the Gask, Tordarroch, and other circles in that neighbour- 
hood. The block is of grey gneiss, lying flat on the knoll and partly 
imbedded, and has been carved on its original rough surface. The cups 
are not so well made as in the Tordarroch circle, because they are on a 
ruder surface, but they are surprisingly well-formed, when the material is 
considered. Some of the cups have connecting or radiating grooves. 

Dimensions of cups, taken by Mr. Ross :— 


Diam. Depth. Diam. Depth. 
Now 2) in. 2 ine Ges ins Nox30: 54m. x 5 any 2) in: 
mp te iy 2h ee oy 8S Skane » 81.23 ,, x 2 5 X ey 
ook, ee so BEASE Gy oe So eee oe 
9 4, 13 ” x 2 29 x t ” ” 33. 23 ” x 25 3) x 2 ed 
” dp 3) on 2S 33 » 3 9 , 363 » X 23 Hes & a3 
Soy ee ay OS eee Oe ects BROOK ha.) Set Og a eC mee 
yy Ue Bee pS Bee os OSS by >», 00. 24 4 X Ze aX Yes 
Hy Poh des, Bye oe len ah ee ase oe » ol, 2k SRS es EXO es 
” 9. 3 oy 2 ne ca 1 95 » 38. 23 » x 2 op i ”? 
» LOS 2 Be oN 2 we 8 ey ” 39. 23 19 X 23 » X g ” 
” 11. ae 9 X 2 99 X85 » 40. 33 Ty 28 33 a9 X lis ” 
a OG ote en Shenk ny Sete Bee Se 
» USme2o sy, XK 2b Xe » 42. 23 ,, x 26,, x 4,, 
Peto: Cegeest Oy OR Moo eer 
” 15. 38 » XX 33 » 3 ” ” 44, 2, » Xx 23 o» X 3 Ds) 
” 16. Ii » X 1} a X t 3 ” 45. re 9X 3 9 OX 3 9 
PRR ak fokoe Ces > Beek ee 
eae ys ee Bo » Al 23 » X 28 5, X 8 ” 
SRE oh a) Syme Loy) EBs, Siege gpa ete ay oe Ee! 
Fa Ae oe, SS PB on Se BA Ty Me Ue Sart ny SE) ge 
Aa lige hie, CS Se Fee 3 DOLZT Seo 2h eee 
Ane le mere Seeley 6 estar pp lle yy 6 CAN he SS ES 
We eee Ue he Se een CA pe oe se dk 
Ok BE, Sos) ee ae » BS 22, x OP ee Paes 
i Bs OE yy POL Gee jy, OA AEM Le eee 
pe eS Pe ae Oe Sitkon iy OOO ES ea as 
22 See 56.12. x 18, i 
” 9 ” . ” : » X 4 ” 
Soe nn, os gy OS gy Mi) Ole. yn OO 2S ae ee eae 
PERCU pn 6 2g EP py Am sea one 4 GL no OS eg: 


17. Five hundred yards due south of Dunlichity churchyard, in the 
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same neighbourhood, on the north side of the river Nairn, in the south-west 
corner of a field in front of the farm- 
house of Clachan, there are two 
cups on the top of an isolated crag 
of rock im situ, shown on fig. 50. 
One of them is large, 8x8x2 
inches deep ; the other 34x 34x % 
inches deep. There are traces of 
others on the same rock. These 
were discovered by Mr. Ross. They 
are interesting as being on rock in ; 
place, and as showing an example Fig. 50. Near Dunlichty, Strathnairn. 


of a large basin associated with smaller cups. The crag on which they 


occur rises in the centre of the 
valley, and commands an ex- 
tensive view. In the church- A 
yard close by, a very fine cupped 
stone is found, shown on fig. 78. 
18. In the moor above Gask 
(which is full of archeological 
remains, as already noticed), 
in the same part of the valley 
of the Nairn, there is a rough 
cupped stone, between the farm 
and a large conglomerate block 
to the north-west, near which 
there is an 8 yards’ hut circle. 
The block is of the yellowish 
sandstone which is in s¢tw on 
the moor close by. Itis roughly 
triangular, being 4 feet in length 
by 3 feet 10 inches at the base, and 4 feet thick. It is shown on fig. 
51. The lower part, which was under turf when first discovered, is eaten 


Fig. 51. In the Moor above Gask. 
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out into curious hollows, and contains one cup. The exposed part above 
shows 6 cups, which are rough and weathered, though distinct, No. 2 
being the best. Dimensions of cups :— 


Diam, Depth. Diam. Depth. 
No. 1. 24in. x 1$in. x $in, No. 4. 3 in. x 22in, x Ife in. 
29 2. 2 » * 2 » X g ”? ” 5. 2 » X 2 9 
” 3. 3 » X 2 » * 1 99 22 6 23 a X 24 7 XX 1 ” 


V. In Kitraruity NEAR BEAULY. 


To the south of the Public school of Culburnie, not far from the Manse 
of Kiltarlity, the ridge of high ground on which the school is built 
stretches onwards and upwards between the broad Strathglass which opens 
out beyond and the smaller valley of the Tighnachoille Burn. On this 
ridge two very good cupped stones have been found. 

19. The first is a little to the south of the farm of Kineras, about 14 


Fig. 52. Near Kineras, Kiltarlity. 


miles from the school, and is shown on fig. 52. It is a slab of tough, 
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grey gneiss containing much mica, with a rounded surface, lying flat on the 
ground and partly imbedded. It contains some forty-three cups, all good 
and distinct. Three pairs are united by connecting grooves, the rest are 
the usual single type. Dimensions of principal cups :— 


Diam. Depth. Diam. Depth. Diam. Depth. 
Novi. 4) in. x 1:3 in. No. 4. 3:7 in. x 1:3 in. INOMG; 0 eile met sean 
9» 2 35 , x 13 ” » Oe 8 » xX 8,, » (35 5 x I ce) 


SL OFLOLOn spake 


20. About 200 yards beyond this, on the same ridge, near to the farm 
of Ferranbui (which means Fuaranbui, or yellow well, from a famous well 
once here, but drained out by the present tenant’s predecessor), the second 
stone exists, shown on fig. 53. It contains at least nine well-formed cups, 


Fig. 53. Near Ferranbui, Kiltarlity. 


in a close group at one end of the stone, two pairs of which are united by 
grooves, and the rest are single. They are carved on the surface of a 
bluish, fine-grained, hard hornblende slab, lying flat on the ground and 
partly imbedded. Dimensions of the cups :— 


Diam. Depth. Diam. Depth. Diam. Depth. 
No, 1. 2:bin. x <8, No; 4. 2:buin.. x, *8'in. NON (an 201 eno) 1, 
BOR. Bn nt ee mich oe HEA py Bo op Pe ey end aye Oe Sela 
5 BO Ps ae ESO es pe Ome Zou, eeena( nn: Pe CO ne 60>) 
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Both of these stones have long been known to the local dwellers, and 
Mr. Donald Forbes, the present farmer of Ferranbui, has seen them 
since boyhood thirty years ago, when he used to play upon them. This 
second stone has been locally known as 
the ‘* Nine-holed Stone”; the other has 
no name. It was recently visited by 
Dr. M‘William of Culmill in the neigh- 
bourhood, and it was while Mr. Fraser 
of Glenconvinth School, along with Mr. 
Ross of Culburnie School, came to 
sketch it, that the one at Kineras was 
found by them. 

21. At Lonveichkime, some distance 
above the parish church of Kiltarlity, 
there exists a cupped stone, known 
from its colour as Clachlhane, or the 
white stone, which gives name to the 
croft on which it is found. It is a slab 


of grey gneiss, 11 feet in length and 
about 3 in breadth, the half only of its 
original size. The other half lies close 


“ oe ws 
Fig. 54. Near Kiltarlity. 
beside it, nearly of the same size and shape, and the two together form 
arough circle. The carved portion, shown on fig. 54, contains thirteen 
cups; the other none. 
Dimensions of cups :— 


Diam. Depth. Diam. Depth. 
INOael) Zen ine em Olan NorS. 25 ange xe losin: 
so eS. Gee. Oe, Py elon oe cas Se Sohn 
Sr On 22s eae ee COS oy) LOL BDC se xe ree eee 
Soke eon) ae OX Ouee ay eee ee NS VIE Ae SS OH 8 
fy Ose Cen eels as jive id el OMe tee oO en eon Ole 
5 Os 28) eee oun mec O mine SOs sO. OC ailicyamnen OC 
sh) de Onn) Xo Oe GS mCi 
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VI. Near Gruen Urquwart. 


22. Near Clachmhor, at Culnakirk.—About 58 yards west of 
Clachmhor (fig. 32), a stone was lately discovered by Mr. Burgess, 
Drumnadrochit, factor for Glenmoriston. It is shown on fig. 55. It is 
imbedded in the ground, with the exposed surface nearly level. Cups 2 
and 5 are distinct and evidently artificial ; the others are less pronounced, 

Dimensions of cups :— 


Diam. Depth. Diam. Depth. 
Noo Y) dn. x ein: No. 4, 24in. x sin, 
a9 2. 3 ” x 2 ” th) 5. 3 ” x A 9 
Sf On Banh ee bs ie 


23. In Gartalie Burn, near the farm of that name.—On the high 
table-land above the road to Beauly, beyond Culnakirk, I came recently 
ona small stone on the west bank of the stream, which is 18 feet in slope. 
It lay nearly on the middle of the slope, and was about a third buried, as 


SIT 


Fig. 55, At Culnakirk. Fig. 56. In Gartalie Burn. 


shown by a dotted line on the drawing, fig. 56. It is a fine-grained piece 
of gneiss, 34 feet by 3 feet, smooth and rounded by natural causes, being 
one of several similar boulders near it. It contains two cups only, each 
3 inches wide and 4 inch deep. 

24. Stone near Rivulich Farm, Abriachan.— On the rough elevated 
rvad between Abriachan and Drumnadrochit, about half a mile north by 


east of Rivulich farm-house, a cupped stone lies at the bottom of the march 
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dike there, which was removed from its surface by Major Grant, factor 
for Lord Seafield, and the stone exposed 
to be sketched. It is shown on fig. 57. 
The surface is very rough, and slopes 
eastwards at an angle of 15°. There 
are numerous grave mounds and hut 
circles in the immediate neighbourhood. 
Whether it formed part of a stone circle, 
removed to form the dikes round, can- 
not now be ascertained. It les in the 


centre of an old inhabited part, now 


Fig. 57. At Rivulich. 


under cultivation, an upland green oasis 
between Glenurquhart and Abriachan. 
Dimensions of cups :— 


Diam. Depth, Diam. Depth. Diam. Depth. 
No. 1. 33in. x $in. No. 6. 24in. x $in. No. 11. 3in. x ?in 
ne DABS ig Gs eae SSMAUEOS eas eee aes en Ae tir Sas 
oP) 3 25 9 X By ” 2 8. 3 ay 3 ” ” 13. 3 » X 3 ” 
” 4 25 ? x a ” ? 9. 2 » X a 2? = 14. 2 ees 3 ”? 
» 5. 23 5, X Bo » 10. 23 4, X ZF 55 


VII. Ngar Croy, aBove Datcross Station. 


25. At Cantraybruiach on the Nairn, some miles below Clava, on the 
west side of the river, a cupped stone was recently come upon by the 
tenant, Mr. Hamilton, while trenching in a field below the house, a little 
to the north-east. It lay face down, but it has been removed to the farm 
for preservation. There are the remains of numerous cairns and circles 
all along the Nairn here. A very good example, much dilapidated, 
exists on the river side, at the ford to Croygorstan, where a meal mill 
called Milton existed till recently, portions of the cairn and great 
standing stones still remaining, none of which show cups. 

The Cantraybruiach stone is a slab of the reddish-yellow sandstone 
of the district, 5 feet long, from 24 to 3 feet broad, and 9 or 10 inches 
thick, with a very smooth surface. It contains some thirty-five cups, 
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shown fig. 58. The most of them are well rounded and scooped. Not 
a few exhibit traces of being picked out with a fine, sharp-pointed tool, 


Fig. 58. At Cantraybruiach, Strathnairn. 
/ 
as in others at Clava. At the lower end, there are a great number 


to the smaller curious finger-tip cups, shown on the stone, fig. 6, at Clava. 
Dimensions of cups :— 


Width. Depth. Width. Depth. Width. Depth. 
No. 1, 1hin. x fin. Nolo, ee. oe ins ING PBA ae, Se 7ST 
Recess Xai Plog Leelee. tas yds Lk ge oe 2,3 
Oat sss Oe G5 Mane ae Ce 45 Fp Th Pe Ne EF on, 
2” 4. if » X 3 ” ” 1551, xX xe ” ”? 26, 4 » 4 ” 
” 5. 12 9» x 3 ” » 16. 2 ey 2S a ” ” 27. 13 » =X 3 oe) 
»? 6. 13 9 z ” ” 17. iy » * FS ” 5 ash I » * 2 ” 
” fe 2 » *% 2 29 18. lz eas & te 9 29. iy » * t ”? 
”? 8. 2 » ~X 2 9 ”? 19 12 ii es EB ” ”» 30. iC; » X 3 ” 
” 9. 1? » +X 3 ” », 20 i » XX Ys », Ol. iy » =X a 9 
» 10.124, xX $4, » 21. 1¢5, x ” » 822 5 Xb, 
” il. 1 » $ ” ”? 22. 13 9 X 1B 5 9 33. 3 a» X 3 2? 


26. At Hillhead of Petty.—About a quarter of a mile west of 
Croy, on the road to Dalcross Station, and within a few yards of the 
march between the Earl of Moray and Mr. Davidson of Cantray, a 
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flat cupped stone! lay in the middle of a field, a little to the south side 
of the road. It was an immense block of gneiss or mica schist, 10 feet 
long by 94 feet broad, embedded in the ground to unknown depth, 
above 3 feet being visible, and must have remained in its present 
position for ages. It had lain unobserved in the field, partly covered 
with soil, at the lower and left sides, where no cups exist, and used as 
a receptacle for field rubbish. It was recently discovered by Mr. 
Wedderspoon of the Public school of Croy, who has been much 
interested in the subject, and has made discoveries.?__ It is shown, fig. 59. 


Fig. 59. At Hillhead of Petty. 


The largest, No. 41, was 4 inches by 3} inches deep; No. 12, 24 inches 
by 3 inch deep; No. 30, 2} inches by } inch deep; No. 35, 2 inches by 3 
inch deep ; the rest are smaller. The cups were generally circular, but 


* I am sorry to say that this large, well cupped stone was utterly destroyed, 
in the end of October 1881 ; at whose instigation it is bootless now to inquire. This 
shows either gross ignorance or shameful carelessness, and furnishes another proof of 
the need of legislative enactment to prevent the destruction of such ancient remains. 

* He sketched this and the Cantraybruaich stones, and some of those in Braeclich 
churchyard, not far from Croy. 
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many were decidedly oval. Most of them were quite distinct. Some 

showed the same picking out by a sharp tool (already noted in the valley 

of the Nairn), as Nos. 4, 12, 3,19, and 35. They were all simple and 

single, except 33, which was double, and 47, which was triple. There 

were a few of the finger-tip cups to the left of the large one, No. 30. 
Dimensions of cups :— 


Diam. Depth. Diam. Depth. 
Nos da fin x + in No. 82, #,, x 3 in. 
o> 2. 2 ”? x 4 a”? ) 33. 2 ” x 4 ”? x } in. 
9 3. 2 ” x 3 ”? 99 34, iy > x 3 ” 
>> 4, 13 ”? x 4 oF 99 35. 2 ” x 2 >? 
ys oS es Sirs apm O0s Ly Xa) 35 
>> 6. 13 ”? x zt 7 > 37. 14 29 x t ”? 
9 f 1} ”? x a ? ”? 38, 1j ” x zt ”? 
mp eh ee oy 8S asl oe py CSB Ws OS Ge oy 
”) 9. 14 ”? x at Ea a? 40. 1} oo x i ” 
” 10. 1 o? x 4 ? a” 41. 4 29 x 3 9 * 4 a7 
rol Veale exe phe Owes) OSL oe Ee. 
ea et ee aa, oar pe AO De 3 Les Xt 
bed 13. 1 9 x i o>? 9 44, f 9 x t ”? 
2) 14, 1 ”? x ra ” ” 45. 14 ” x t ” 
ayn One oa Kelas, Xs gy Ine oy CA Bea, SEE as 
cy) 16. 4 es 4 4 ” 47. 2 9 «+X 3 » =X 3 ” 
aot iced, Ot tS, se doe le Gor OM Erecss 
a? 18 4 a? x 4 >? a9 49. 2 ” x Ht ch) 
ere OMENS cyte a os oy a eh on Ss fe 
Sea a es, yy Gls Bin ce 
” PAL A » +X 4 ” ”? 52. 3 » X 3 9 
oe 4 i, tas * ” ” 53, 1} » + Be ” 
” 23. 3 tes 4 ” ” 54, 3 » X a ” 
” 24, 3 » * 3 ” ” 55. 2 » ~% 3 ” 
” 25. 1} 9 s ” ” 56. 3 » OX 3 ” 
Pe OGM te. 2 »» 57. 
” 27. 3 » X 3 rh ” 8. | x 1 
” 28. 14 » XxX 3 ”? ” 59. | % i 
Lt Oe tee ee 5% 6002 
” 30. 24 Pr tas 4 ” ” ol. 1, x A ” 
olen ae Sy oC pulls 


VIII. Near Locu AsuHIg, ABOVE INVERNESS. 


On the undulating plateau bordering on Loch Duntelchaig, at the south 
end of Loch Ashie, which lies in a hollow below the upper road to Strath- 
errick from Inverness, about ten miles from the town, is to be found an 
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unusual and interesting series of archeological remains, as a whole second 
only to those on the plain of Clava. The district bears curiously the same 
name as that of the field of Culloden above Clava, viz., Drummossie. 
The most striking of these is a large circular enclosure on the central 
ridge which runs from the west end of Loch Ashie and in the same line 
with it, overlooking parallel hollows on each side. This structure is 
about 300 yards from the loch, and is variously known as Bual Aonar- 
nach, the solitary fold ; Bual-a-choranaich, or fold of the coronach ; Bual 
Chomhraig, or fold of battle; and Bual Chonard, the fold of the plain. 
It forms a great circle, about 80 feet in diameter, enclosed by walls built 
of the red sandstone flags of the district, in the manner of dry-stone diking, 
10 to 12 feet wide on the average, and still 5 to 6 feet high in parts and 
4 feet high in general. It is complete in outline, and seems to have been 
most carefully constructed, with a probable entrance on the S.E. It en- 
closes a concentric circle, about 40 feet in diameter, and about 40 feet from 
the outer circle, whose walls are much obliterated, with a probable entrance 
on the same side, This inner circle seems to have had standing stones, 
two of which still remain, one 8 feet x 3 feet, the other 9 feet x 3 feet, 
of the same red sandstone. The whole structure is sadly dilapidated.! 
It is nevertheless still impressive, and in its original condition must have 
been no mean piece of work. Of its nature and purpose, I can form no 
idea, as it is, so far as J am aware, unique in the country. 

The whole ridge on which it stands, and the neighbouring undulating 
ground over a wide area, are covered with exceedingly numerous examples 
of “hut-circles,” some of them uncommon, as enclosing within them and 
nearly filled by well-formed cairns, a rare feature, several of these circles 
being as fine specimens as I know ; tumuli of all sizes, many of them large, 
a line of them along the central ridge being conspicuous ; cairns and other 
related remains, The whole place would seem to have been notable in 
prehistoric and subsequent times, indications of which are given in the 
name of the hollow to the north called after Ossian, and in the name of 


1 Having been made a general quarry for the neighbourhood, and, not least, for 
the present Free Church of Dores. 
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the wooded hill overlooking it to the north, Ben-na-aifrinn, the Hill of 
the Mass. 

27. Two cupped stones have recently been discovered in the hollow to 
the south of the central ridge by Mr. Ross of Farr Public school. They 
are of a softish light-yellow sandstone, and lie flat on the ground, with 
the cups on the exposed surface, These are well formed. 

One of these stones is shown on fig. 60. A special feature of the 


Fig. 60. Near Loch Ashie. Fig. 60a. Near Loch Asbie. 


5 


cups in this specimen is their being grouped in ‘pairs, triplets, and 
quartettes, only ten of the twenty-seven standing alone. Another is the 
existence of one of the larger basins sometimes associated with the usual 
cups. It is circular, and is 7 inches across and 24 inches deep. All the 
cups are quite round except No. 11, which is 1? x 2 inches across. 

These are their dimensions :— 


Diam. Depth. Diam. Depth. Diam. Depth. 
No. 1. lfin. x j in. No. 10. Indication. Now 195 ins sc) sine 
HL See) Sree be Daa fy lls En See Me UM Lene xe ee 
», 93 Indication. ry OER parame er er vary A he ee Peay 
Dyas 2 in, x 8 ” » 1. 13 » X Bo, », 22. 13,, x 3 ” 
” 5. 13 » =X a ” 2) 14. 3 By eS By ” ” 22, 1f a9 3 ” 
» 6 15,, x 8 » 15. 23,, x 3,, » 24135, X By 
yy Oodle 28 Ze oe » 16.13, x 3,, op ib Ue op BS gp 
» & 1,, xX 4 » » 17. 15,, x fe. op ANS I ps SE 28 
pave lts, Oxi, ictoalt ihe oe We ra Tp eRe. 


28. The other stone is shown on fig. 60a. ‘The cups are all separate, 
and are generally larger than in the last. They are pretty circular, except 
No. 12. This stone contains two of the greater cups or basins, though 
smaller than in the last; the one (No. 13) being 54 inches across and 23 
inches deep, the other 5 x 45 inches across and 24 inches deep, 
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Dimensions of the cups :— 


- Diam. Depth. Diam. Depth. Diam. Depth. 
Nol. 24in. x Zin INO..6, 13 5, o¢ Zin. No. Tl. 22 in. x § in. 
” 2. 13 » % t ” ” 7. 3 ” x 2 ” ” 12. 5 ” x 23 ” 
” 3. 23 » X 8 ” ” 8. li » t ” ” 18. 53 » * 23 ” 
»” 4, 23 9 eh BS op ” 9. 2 » * z ” ” 14. Indication. 

SEO shoes OX , LO: 2h 5 x 6 


IX. Near Cawpor Cast ez. 


29. At Little Urchany Wester, near Cawdor.—In a wall of the 
farm buildings, erected some seventy years, which has lately fallen, a 
part of a cupped stone was recently found, shown in fig. 61. It is of 
a yellow sandstone similar to, but harder than the last. 
It is only a portion of its original, having been split on the 
right side, and had part of its upper right hand corner 
hammered off, to fit it for building. It is 2 feet 1 inch 
long by 84 inches broad at one end and 74 inches at the 
other. There are twelve fully formed cups on it, and two 
or three imperfect ones on its lower edge. They are from 
34 to 2 inches wide, and from 12 inch to } inch deep, very 
distinct and well formed, though rougher than on other 


Fig. 61. | specimens. Search should be made for the remainder of the 
Near Cawdor. stone, which will no doubt be about the farm buildings. 
It has been removed to Cawdor Castle for preservation. 

Dimensions of cups :— 


Diam. Depth. Diam. Depth. Diam. Depth. 
No: 1,3. an, Le in: No. 4. 2 in. x 4in, No: 6: (2) in xf in: 
9? 2. 3h ” x 1g ” ” 5. 2 9 x 3 a2 > ie 3} 9 x 13 ” 
» 8 24, x 45, 


X. In SrratHeiass, ABOVE BrEauLy. 


30. At Urchany in Kilmorack, near Beauly.—In the forest, about 
3 miles above the Public school of Teanassie, which is 34 miles 
from Beauly, above Kilmorack Falls, on the Strathglass road, there 
stand the ruins of the gamekeeper’s house of Urchany, on the hill side 
above the valley of the Teanassie Burn at Breakachy. About six yards 
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from the door, lies a cupped stone, known to the inhabitants there, though 
it has no name. It was recently discovered by Mr. Forbes of Teanassie 
School, who has searched the surrounding country for cups since seeing 
with me those near Culburnie. It is 
a large carried boulder of hard, dark- 
grey mica schist, 6 feet 6 inches by 
6 feet, and 3 feet thick, still partly 
underground, with irregular upper 
surface. It is shown in fig. 62. It 
contains above forty cups, on a pretty 
smooth surface. Those marked (1) 


are less distinct than the rest but 2 es 
are clearly cupped. A nail has been ‘Fig. 62. At Urchany, Strathglass. 

driven into the cup at (x), where it may have been partially bored 
for blasting. Only two of the cups are connected, Nos. 14 and 15. 
A part of the stone on the left side is 6 inches lower than the rest, and 
the stone has structural cracks in several places. The stone has been con- 
siderably worn from being’so near the house, and some of the cups may 
have been tampered with. It is interesting as occupying so very elevated 
a position on a lonely hillside, commanding a very expansive view, but 
the place where it stands has been long inhabited as a croft. Between it 
and Teanassie, rises an isolated craggy hill, above the stream, crowned 
by an ancient hill fort, called Dunmore, or the great dun or fort, 
with an enclosing thick wall of rough stones, which is double in 
exposed parts. The district just below it is an upland, well cultivated 


hollow. 

Dimensions of cups :— 

Depth. Breadth. Depth. Breadth. Depth. Breadth. 

No. 2. 2in. x 2% in. Noy 1 ins x2 an No. 20. $in. x 2$in 
One mK, Ol 5 Re eh Awe KZ yy 55 Gales Gye 2 
2) 4. 23 2) x ai >? > 13. 3 2) x 2 ”? re) 22. g ” x 3h ” 
2) 5. 2 2? x 2s ”? ” 14. 2 9 x A ”? ”? 23. 3 ” x 2 bP) 
> 6. 8 o? x 2 2? ed 15. g 2? x 24 ” > 24. 3 ” x 2 ”? 
” he 13 9 x 3h 2? 9? 16. g 2 x 24 9 ? 26. 2 92 x 3 ” 
” 8. 3 o> x 2 9 ”? 17. 3 2 x 2 > ” 26. 3 > x 2s a) 
EA) 9. g Pd x 2 »> 2) 18. 3 3? x 2 ) ” 27. 8 > x 25 2? 
Pe OES ie O45, Be eel ON ean SS Ou 
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31. At Crasky in Glen Cannich.—At the farm of Crasky in Glen 
~Cannich, four miles above Glen Affric Hotel at Cannich Bridge, is found 
a well-cupped stone. It is 20 yards from the farm-house, and some 200 
yards above the River Cannich, which flows through that solitary and 
picturesque glen. It is a natural block of “ whin- 
stone,” probably the gneiss of the district, 9 feet 
81 inches long, 4 feet at its greatest width, and 
1 foot 9 inches thick. It lies flat upon the 
ground, and there is no evidence from its appear- 
ance or from tradition that it ever stood erect. 
Its upper cupped surface is in its natural state, 
somewhat smoothed, no doubt, from being long 
used as a threshing floor. It is shown on fig. 
62a, to the scale of $ inch to 1 foot. It contains 
twenty-seven cups, some of them very good and 
being well formed, especially considering the hard, 
tough material. They are all simple and single, 


without surrounding rings and connecting grooves. 
Two, Nos. 4 and 17, are 3 inches in diameter ; 
three, Nos. 1, 10, and 19, are 24 inches ; No. 16 
is 24+; the rest range from 2 tol inch. The greatest depth is 2 inches 
in No, 8; Nos. 4 and 10 are 14 inches, They seem to have a rough 
urangement, forming a rude letter or e, capital or plain ; but whether 
this form was intentional or not, or was meant to represent any object or 
symbol, is a question, These are their dimensions, as taken by Mr. 
Lachlan Ferguson, of Guisachan Public School; for I have not seen this 
stone myself, it having been discovered since I was last in the glen :— 


Fig. 62a. At Crasky. 


Diam. Depth. Diam. Depth. Diam. Depth. 
No.1. 24in. x #in. No. 10. 24in. x 14 in. Norl95 Ze inal same 
39 de iC; » X 3 ” ” ll. 2 ms 3 ” ” 20. 2 D3 aes 3 ”? 
” 3.1 » 2 ” ” 12. 2 » ~X 4 ” ” 21.23 » XxX 3 ” 
Sy OL yy Wea eLa ss relay RP a Rel Ne eee ela fe Cee 

Dee 55, oat ees i aol Ase oe reac! vo Se Fees 
C202) ees, rey USA Se Sane gr aes apace Eto 
oe ee a ee 53 Ge eee A eel. Se Saas 
Bh op SY sh SS) ease Fe a he Oe a 
hop CUB ME cea oer 1S 2 yemeex 5 Pies ye fue 
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There are, according to Mr. Ferguson, distinct indications that the stone 
was connected with a circle of standing stones, set round the mound 
where the cupped flag lies, fourteen stones still remaining, and the circle 
being apparent for 36 yards. One of the stones, 6 feet 8 inches long, 
3 feet wide, and 1} feet thick, which is within 2 yards of the cupped 
block, lately stood erect, all the rest lying on the ground, and the 
children used to shelter themselves behind it in stormy weather. 

There remains no tradition regarding the stone, though it was always 
regarded as a curiosity, A barn connected with the farm was once 
built over it, and the stone itself served as the threshing-floor, on which 
for years descended the flail of the great-grandfather of the present tenant, 
Mr. Alexander Chisholm. This is the only stone with several cups yet 
known in upper Strathglass, which is remarkable for its archeological 
remains, as will be seen hereafter. It is, however, only a few miles 
from the stones at Corrimony in Glen Urquhart (figs. 14 and 15). 


PART FOURTH. 
/ 
CUP-MARKED STONES IN CHURCHY ARDS. 
I. In tHe CHURCHYARD OF BAREVAN, AT CaAwpor. 


- On the high plateau called Barevan (that is the brae or high land of 
Evan)! behind the vitrified fort of Dunevan, Evan’s Dun, near Cawdor, 
stands the ancient church of Barevan, once the parish kirk of Calder, or 
Cawdor, before the present towered structure (which has its jougs still 
hanging at the door) was erected in 1711.2 Barevan church is now in 
ruins and roofless. The north and south walls remain nearly, of their 
original height, but only 4 feet of the west gable, which was crow-stepped, 
and fell about thirty years ago, while the east gable, now level with the 
1 This derivation, given in the first Statistical Account, would seem to be the right 
one. Evan is said in the second Statistical Account to be ‘‘the saint to whose 
tutelar protection the church and district were intrusted. ” 
2 The quaint tower and the adjoining chapel, now forming the vestry, are, however, 
much older. The date of their erection, and of the transference of the parish church, 
I have been unable to discover.’ 
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ground, stood till 1810, as recalled by the present tenant of the farm Mr. 
William Mackintosh, who is seventy-seven years old. The building had 
been about 70 feet long and 20 feet wide, and had been erected at different 
times, as shown by the varied styles of work on the windows and elsewhere. 
Most of the interior is covered with flat gravestones, and the church is 
surrounded by a graveyard with numerous stones of various dates, some 
very old, and not a few finely carved. On the north side of the church- 
yard, there is a stone coffin, cut out of a solid block of the yellowish 
sandstone of the district, 6 feet long and 2 feet 8 inches broad at the 
top, tapering to 1 foot 1} inch at the feet, with a circular space for 
the head, contracting at the neck.1 Near the east end of the church, 
there lies a rounded ball of reddish granite, 19 inches by 17 in diameter, 
and weighing 18 imperial stones. Its shape and weight caused it to be 
used in the neighbourhood as a test of strength in the older days.? 

These are indications of the interest that attaches to this secluded 
old chapel and graveyard. The view from it, with the vitrified fort 
of Dunevan close by and the Moray Firth bounded by the Ross and 
Sutherland mountains beyond, is unusually expansive and fine. 

On the 10th of May 1880, I visited Barevan to examine its ruins 
and the surrounding churchyard, in the hope of finding something 
interesting in its ancient gravestones, as indicated at a previous visit 
a year or two before, but in no hope of discovering cups there, these 
being then unknown in such a connection. In the interior of the 
church, the floor of which is covered with gravestones, close to the middle 
of the north wall, I noted the stone on fig. 63. It was covered 
completely with moss and matted grass, except a small portion which 

‘This coffin is said to have been used as a place of penance or punishment for 
ecclesiastical or other offences, the culprit being made to lie down in it and being then 
covered with a heavy stone slab except the face, which gazed up into the sky formany 


hours, and up to the stars when his crime was greater—a nerve-trying experience of 
no slight kind, considering the superstitious dread of the place of the dead then 
common. 

*Mr. Mackintosh was himself able in his younger days to lift it and place it on 
the dike, and the grandmother of the friend who accompanied me was capable of 
raising it by means of her apron, put below it rope-wise to catch hold of it. 
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exposed the cup marked A on the middle of the stone to the right side. 
A speedy exposure of the whole surface revealed the cupped slab 
here drawn, an unexpected and surprising 
discovery. This led to the examination of 
other stones all over the churchyard, and 
the disinterment of about a dozen examples 
of cupped stones in various parts, all of 
them with one exception being buried from 
sight under moss and grass, so old that it 
was with difficulty broken open and the 
surfaces below exposed to view. This, it 
seems, was the first discovery in Britain, of 
such carvings in connection with church- 
yards,! 

Since this discovery of cupped stones at 
Barevan, I have found examples in Braeclich 
churchyard near Fort-George Station, Dun- 
lichity churchyard in upper Strathnairn, 
Daviot churchyard on the Nairn, and in 
the old churchyard of Farnaway at Kirk- 


ton near Bunchrew, all described here; and Fig: 63. In Barevan Churchyard. 


more than indications of them in Glenconvinth, Kiltarlity, and Kirkhill 
churchyards near Beauly. 

1. In fig. 63 is shown the first stone discovered at Barevan, lying 
close to the middle of the north wall inside the church. It consists of a 
yellowish sandstone, medium hard, similar to the variety obtained from a 
quarry near Holm house on the Nairn, out of which the house was built, 
though the Holm stone has a redder tinge; and also in the bed of the 

1 Dr. Anderson, our curator, towhom I then communicated this discovery, says, 
‘¢ This is surely important. Cupped stones are not on record in such a connection in 
Scotland, unless the Cradle Stone at Burghead [described and figured in Dr. 
Mitchell’s Vacation Notes, p. 43] be reckoned acup stone. This Christian connection 


has been demonstrated in other countries, but no indication that this was possible in 
Scotland has yet turned up.” 
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Nairn a little above White Bridge, much of the bridge, built by General 
Wade, being of this stone. It is noteworthy that all the cupped stones 
in the churchyards here described are of the same yellowish sandstone, 
as if quarried from the same place because suitable for the purpose. This 
stone contains eighty-two cups, all more or less distinct, and many of them 
very good. It shows marks of having been squared into its present form, 
especially on the right side, and it is cracked though not severed, as shown 
on the drawing. It is 5 feet 9 inches long, and 2 feet 9 inches broad, 
and about 6 inches thick. It does not seem to have been carved or 
lettered since the cups were made upon it. 

2. The stone on fig. 64 lies outside the church, five yards from the 
south wall, and about the same distance from a railed-in enclosure at the 
west end of this wall. It contains fifteen good-sized, well-cut cups, and 
a large number of much smaller ones, a variety which occurs on most of 
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Fig. 64, In Barevan Churchyard. Fig. 65. In Barevan Churchyard. 


the churchyard specimens described. As this small shallow cup is 
found only on churchyard stones, and not on those in their natural state 
in stone circles and elsewhere, the idea is suggested that the churchyard 


"T have refrained giving the dimensions of most of these graveyard cups, as the 
surface has evidently been tampered with, and their original size reduced. 
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examples have had their faces rubbed down, in order to produce a 
smoother surface for gravestones, and an examination of the small cups 
confirms this, for they look like the bases of larger cups. In some cases, 
as in the next, there are no large cups at all, and in these the surface of 
the stone is unusually smooth, bearing marks of rubbing, such as no stone 
in its natural state could well present. Other peculiarities of the stone 
on fig. 64 are—the presence of hollow basins (like those in the example in 
Cawdor Castle garden, fig. 33) which are smooth and evidently artificial ; 
the existence of small cups in the inside and on the edge of these basins ; 
the existence of what may be called twin cups, as will be seen in several 
places ; and of hollow grooves radiating from some of the cups, and from 
some of the basins. The stone has evidently been reduced from its 
original size to its present squared oblong shape, as shown by the 
division of old basins at two of the corners and on the left side. 

3. Fig. 65 shows another specimen of the same sandstone; much 
smaller in size, with very smooth surface, containing nothing but the 
small variety of cup, evidently the bottoms of larger ones reduced by 
rubbing down. j 

4, In fig. 66 we have a fine slab of the same stone, a little larger than 
that in fig. 63, being 6 feet long and 2 feet 8 inches broad. It lies in 
the middle of the churchyard, a little south of that of fig. 64. It 
contains only the greater basins already mentioned, with two or three of 
the small variety, one of them of about the usual size in the inside of one 
of the basins on the left side. The stone has evidently been squared 
down to its present shape, as proved by the sections through the cups. 
It has also been carved with a lettered inscription, and a shield or other 
incised ornament on its lower half, the whole having been subsequently 
obliterated by a sharp-pointed pick, the pitted marks of which are easily 
seen, except parts of two letters and the curved side of the figure. It also 
contains, cn its upper side, an oblong pointed form, common in Barevan 
and Braeclich churchyards, which, in varied shape, seems to be a plough- 
share. The fact of the repeated use of such cupped stones by different 
parties points to their great age; while the cutting through the original 
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cups and basins would seem to indicate that their utilisation as grave- 
stones was subsequent to their first purpose, whatever that was, when 
the cups and basins were complete. It is only in graveyard specimens 
that such transformations and reductions occur. 

5. Within an iron-railed enclosure, at the west end of the south wall 
outside, is what is known as “ Brodie’s Tomb.” Here lies a slab, of 
the same sandstone but witha reddish tinge, having cups, several 
of the regular size and two or three of the smaller kind. It is shown on 
fig. 67. It also contains a circular hollow basin, egg-shaped in section, 


‘HERES UI 


Fig. 66. In Barevan Churchyard. Fig. 67. In Barevan Churchyard. 


10 inches in diameter and 2? inches deep. This basin looks like a rude 
baptismal font, such as are found in different parts of the country, 
examples of which are given in a subsequent part of this paper, ora 
small “knocking stone” for preparing pot barley. (There are two 
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contiguous basins, similar as to size and depth, built into a recess at 
the east end of the south wall of the church, which, having holes in 
the bottom, would seem to have been a double piscina carved in the 
same stone, though they are popularly said to be “ holy water” basins.) 
This basin seems to have been surrounded by an enclosing hollow ring, 
part of which remains. It has on its inner surface several cup marks, 
which are the only instances known to me of cups in sucha basin. At 
the lower part of this stone, there are two hollows meeting in a point, 
similar to those on the stoné at Cawdor Castle garden (fig. 33). This 
stone, as will be seen, has been appropriated for sepulture by the friends of 
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Fig. 68. In Barevan Churchyard. Fig. 69. In Barevan Churchyard. 


a Duncan Campbell who died in 1722, part of the letters having become 
obliterated. The hollow basin had been recently used as a mortar pot by 
the masons who had been employed to erect a new granite stone in the 
small enclosure, and some of the lime still adheres to its sides. 

6. In the churchyard, on the same side of the church, there is also 
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the stone on fig. 68. The cups are of the small variety, and there are two 
‘shallow basins at the lower end, and part of another at the left side. It 
has also the ploughshare ornament carved on it. 

7. Inside the church, along the east end of the south wall, near the 
double piscina, there is a large broken slab (fig. 69), with letters and 
carving, containing cups of the small kind on its western end. The 
remains of an obliterated circular ornament are seen on it, as also of a 
lettered scroll surrounding the stone. It is of the same yellow sandstone. 
On the other half there are traces of several of the small variety of cup. 

8. Outside the church, on the south side, 7 feet from the opening 
near the east side of the wall, lies the stone on fig. 70. It is of the 
same sandstone. 

9, Near the same place, 6 yards from the wall, not far from the railed 
enclosure, is the stone on fig. 71. It is of the same rock, and contains 


Fig. 70. In Barevan Churchyard. Fig. 71. In Barevan Churchyard. 


only one cup, 23 inches across and } inch deep near the centre. A 
little distance from this cup is an angular oblong hollow, tapering 
downwards, and evidently formed by a sharp iron chisel; but its use or 
meaning is not very evident. This stone rests on two upright stone 
supports at the ends, which give it the appearance of a table. 

10. On several other stones of the same kind there are the traces 
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of former cups, the small bases of which only now remain after the 
smoothing of the surfaces, One of these is the tomb of Duncan Campbell 
of Clunas, the last of the Campbells of the Cawdor branch buried in 
this part of the country. It is tabular and rests on stone supports at the 
east end of the church inside, with dates 1745 and 1746. Another 
stone close by it, on the south side, shows still more decided pitted 
marks of old cups. A stone close to that on fig. 69, another south-west 
of that on fig. 73, and a third on the south side and near to Duncan 
Campbell’s tomb, show similar traces of cup marks. 


Il, In Brarcrich Cuurcuyarp, Fort-Groree Station. 


Near Fort-George station, on an eminence to the west commanding 
a magnificent view of the country, there is an ancient graveyard known 
as Braeclich, (The old name would seem to have been Bracholy, which, 
according ‘to the New Statistical Account, is derived from Braigh-Choile, 
the brae or slope of the wood, a name that refers to a long past condi- 
tion of things, for the district is now quite treeless near the graveyard.) 
It would seem to have beén very ancient, and to have had a church or 
chapel in its enclosure. An aged farmer, born and brought up near 
the place, and living in the neighbourhood, states that his father saw 
one of the gables of the old fane standing, and that the stones of the 
church were used for making the old military road from Fort-George, 
which crosses at the station not far from the churchyard and runs 
southwards by the White Bridge across the Bridge of Dulsie on the 
Findhorn, past Dava, to the south country. It is recorded that a certain 
Earl of Ross did injury to the churches of Petyn now Petty, and 
Bracholy, now Braeclich, in 1281. There are no vestiges of the old 
church now to be seen, at least above ground. 

In this churchyard there are several cupped stones, all of the same 
yellow sandstone as those at Barevan. Most of the cups are of the small 
type, like those found at Barevan, produced probably by the same cause, 
their being smoothed for gravestone purposes. 

11, Just opposite the entrance, about the middle of the churchyard, lies 
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the stone on fig. 72. The cups, though smallish, are in general 
distinct, and there are above forty in all. The stone has evidently 
been smoothed on its surface and squared at its sides. It has been carved 
and lettered ; and the proof that this has been done subsequently to the 
cup scooping is complete, from the existence of one of the cups within 
and close to the edge of the carved shield, A good deal of the carving 
and lettering has been obliterated by rubbing or weathering, and the 
letters at the bottom have been forcibly destroyed by some pointed tool, 
only a few fragments of the inscription remaining. 

12 and 13. In the same churchyard are the two cupped stones on figs. 
73, 74. The cups are of the small kind, evidently reduced by rubbing or 


Fig. 73. 


Figs. 72, 73, and 74. In Braeclich Churchyard. 


smoothing of the surface, but several are still good and of considerable size. 
All those marked are quite distinct. They are on the same kind of sandstone. 
14. Towards the west side of the yard, is the stone on fig. 75, of the 
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same sandstone, 4 feet by 2 feet 8 inches, but broken at the top. It 
contains about fourteen cups, most of them of the small size. No. 1 is 4 
inches in diameter and 4 inch deep. No. 2 is 2 inches across and } 
inch deep. The rest are from 14 to # inches across and 4 inch deep. 

15. Immediately opposite the entrance gate lies an exceedingly rough 
flag of the same yellow sandstone, with about forty cups on its irregular 
surface (see fig. 76). It is 6 feet 6 inches long by 2 feet wide at one end 


Fig. 75. Fig. 76. 
Figs. 75 and 76. In Braeclich Churchyard. 


and 1 foot 4 inches at the other. One cup is large, being 6 inches wide 
and 3 inch deep; No. 2 is 3 inches by 14 and } inch deep; No. 3 is a 
double cup, formed of two united, 5 inches by 1} inch and % inch deep. 
Some of them are oblong; several have connecting grooves; and more 


than one of them have radiating gutters. 
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16. Fig. 77 shows another stone with one cup on its upper end, 
14 inch across by } inch deep. It also contains a curious hollow, which 


Fig. 77. In Braeclich Churchyard. 


may be natural but is probably artificial, for similar conch-like grooves 
exist on other stones, as on fig. 5. This one is 8 inches long by 6 inches 
broad, and 1 inch deep. 


JI. In Dunuicuiry CuurcHyarD, UPPER STRATHNAIRN. 


Beyond Tordarroch, in upper Strathnairn (already mentioned under 
fig. 27), close by Loch Clachan, into which run the waters of the large 
Loch Duntelchaig, and just under the shadow of Craig-a-Chlachan, with 
its perched block of Clach-an-Fhreiceadain, or the 
Sentinel Stone (which is seen from far like a watch- 
man on the outlook), nestles the romantic, irregular, 
rocky churchyard of Dunlichity, with its neat old 
church, once the centre of a parish of its own before 
it was united with Daviot. It is in a remote, solitary 
spot, interesting alike to the archeologist, geologist, 
and scenery seeker. It is in the centre of a rich 
archeological region, some of whose remains have 
already been described (figs. 24 to 37, 50, 51, and 52). 

17. In this old graveyard a remarkably good cupped 


ort stone has been found (fig. 78). It is of the same 

ae ae oe yellow sandstone as the others at Barevan and Brae- 
shit rchyard. é : * 

mens MOVES lich, though the stone is not found on the Upper Nairn. 


The lower half of it was discovered by Mr. Ross of the Farr Public 
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School, a few miles distant, who visited the place on learning of the 
discovery of cupped stones in the churchyards already described. He 
took a plan of the part then found, which was used as the head-stone of 
a grave between the east end of the church and the enclosed vault at 
that side. He was unable to discover the rest of the block till I 
accompanied him recently to the spot, when we happily came upon its 
counterpart after long search, at the end of another grave on the south 
side, not far from the church. The whole flag is now represented. 
There are thirty-eight cups in all, unusually well formed, rounded, and 
deep. It is really an excellent specimen. The cups are remarkably 
equal in size and style, and do not seem to have been touched. 
Dimensions of cups, taken by Mr. Ross :— 


Diam. Depth. Diam. Depth. 
No-t, 2 in—x 1} in—x-# in. No. 20. 34in. x 8 in. x Zin. 
»” 2. 13 a» X 1? a» X 3 »” om) 21. 23 ” x 3 ” 
” 3. 2 » X 2 Gy 3S 8 ” ” 22. 5 » X 24 sn es g an 
ye, 4, 13 9 x 13 a? x 2 ” 3? 23. 1? ” x 2 ” x 4 ’” 
9 5. Ihe fp x 2 ” x ay a” 9 24, 24 ” x 2s a9 x 3 9 
2? 6. 4 ” x 13 bed K t ” ? 25, 23 9 x 2B ” x 2 39 
>? is 2 ” x 2 »” x 3 oe) >) 26. 1 ” x a 79 x $ ? 
my Gh We py Be egy 3 », 21. 2§ 5, X 23 4, Xd, 
SO eps eee DG Bibs », 28. Indication. 
WaLONMLASS sexe Tear ert, 5, 29. Indication. 
np dks TEM op. SEAS Sy SS chan 5p Us Gh ah Denes an SO 5 
sip 1, ES oy 28 ey jy Phe a op oy bla 8S GX 2 XB 
”? 13 1G ”? x 14 ” x z ” >) 32 23 bed x 23 9 x 3 bP) 
»” 14 24 > x 24 »”» x 3 2? 9 33. 2 ” x 2 >) x a oP) 
pO. 2h 7, 8) gs XB 5s oy hee iy oy oe Cai OS ey ee 
pelON NEY, ee Bay XE» CBs 2 yy ED oy MOTE oy 
5 Wh OR gp SS RY yp SS oe ‘ PL LOOS On sae OR On EG aie 
», 18. Indication. 5, o/- Indication. 
sy Letty Re PI ee », 938. Indication. 


IV. In Davior CHURCHYARD, ON THE Nairn. 


In this churehyard, about 7 miles from Inverness, on the great road to 
Carr Bridge and Perth, I recently found cupped stones. They lie flat on 
the ground on the south-east side of the church, with the cupped surface 


upwards, 
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18. Fig. 79 shows one of them, a flat yellowish sandstone of the same 
kind as the others described, about half way between the church tower 
and the south-east corner of the yard. It is 5 feet 11 inches long and 
22 inches broad at its upper end and 14 inches at the lower. Cup No. 1is 
2 inches across and $ inch deep. The others are from 1 inch to $ inch 
in diameter. They are rude, but most of them are more or less distinct. 

19. Fig. 80 shows another example, in which the cups are more 


© Fig. 79. Fig. 80. 
Figs. 79 and 80. In Daviot Churchyard, Strathnairn. 

distinct. It is a rough sandstone passing into conglomerate, with several 
empty hollows where rounded stones have dropped out. It is 13 yards 
from the south-east corner of the church. It is 4 feet 7 inches long and 
from 20 to 23 inches broad. Cup No. 1 is 24 inches broad by 1? inches 
deep; No. 2 is 2 inches broad by 14 inches deep; No. 3 is 13 inches 
broad by 14 inches deep; and No. 4 is 1 inch broad by 14 inches deep 
Kvidences of cups occur on other stones in the same enclosure. 
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Round Daviot exist several other prehistoric remains: such as Dun 
Daviot,! probably an old hill fort; a triple stone circle near Daviot 
House, but without any cups; and numberless hut circles, tumuli, and 
cists scattered all over the high moor between Daviot and Gask. Above 
the churchyard, nearer the river, rises a sandy eminence, crowned, till 
some years ago, with one of those rare and curious detached bell towers, 
of which the only remaining examples in the north are those of Ardclach 
on the Findhorn and Latheron on the east coast of Caithness, both still 
pretty entire and in use. 


V. In Farnaway Cuurcuyarp, at Kirkton. 


At Kirkton, near Bunchrew, already mentioned for its cup stones 
(figs. 45 to 48), there exist the overgrown remains of the old churchyard 
and the walls of the ancient church of Farnaway or Fearnaie, once a distinct 
parish before it was conjoined with old St. Mary’s parish and erected 
into the modern one of Kirkhill. All that now represents both is a 
small enclosure about 20 yards square, near the offices of Kirkton (which 
gets its name from it), surrounded by a high wall, its north side being 
part of the old church, which was some 20 yards long and 18 feet wide. 
The graveyard was once four or five times its present narrow dimensions, 
and many skeletons have froin time to time been discovered in the field 
to the north of the road. This field rises into what was known as the 
Bell Hill, from a separate bell tower that once stood upon it. 

Farnaway seems to have been an ancient site, surrounded by human 
habitations, of which numerous interesting evidences still remain, as the 
rounded hillock called Z'om-a-chastel, where the old family of the Barons 
Corbet of Farnaway once held sway under the Lovats; Tom-na-mhoit, 
or the Court Hill, with its ditch round the summit of the eminence ; and 


the old mansion of Englishtown close by. 
20 and 21. There are at least two cupped stones in this churchyard. 


The best, lying about half way along the north wall of the church, is a 
flat red sandstone, with distinct bases of several cups, the surface having 


1 Mentioned by Miss Maclagan, pp. 77 and 118. 
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evidently been smoothed. The other is a reddish-yellow sandstone east 
of the south wall of the church, with the shallow remains of undoubted 
cups, also smoothed down. 


VI. In Orwer GRAVEYARDS. 


Numerous evidences of cupped stones, with the cups now greatly 
obliterated, may be found in the churchyard of Kirkhill, near Beauly. 
Many of the more ancient and interesting stones here were removed from 
the very ancient burying ground of Dumballoch, on the haugh land below 
to the north, between this and the bridge of Beauly. Dumballoch ceased 
to be used as a church and graveyard some seven hundred years ago, and 
not a vestige remains of either, except the enclosure amidst cultivated 
fields and a splendid old umbrageous lime tree, one of the best in the 
north. 

Other evidences may be seen round the old church of Glenconvinth, 
which stands in the middle of its graveyard, in a solitary glen half way 
between Beauly and Glen Urquhart, near the old road between these 
places. This church was once the parish kirk of a parish of its own 
name, now united with two others to form the present extensive parish 
of Kirtarlity. One or two stones lie here with the remains of old 
cups. There are also several stones unusually well carved, one exquisitely 
so (now in pieces), with a cross, rosettes, and other ornaments ; and another 
with a well-cut representation of a man on horseback, similar to the 
example at Edderton, figured on the title and elsewhere in the Sculptured 
Stones of Scotland. 

Similar stones with cups now greatly obliterated seem to have been 
utilised in the old graveyard of Kiltarlity, with the picturesque ruins of 
_ its old church, close by the wooden bridge over the Beauly, below the 
Falls of Kilmorack. 
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PART FIFTH. 


OTHER CUPPED STONES OF A DIFFERENT, BUT POSSIBLY 
RELATED, TYPE. 


Round Inverness there are several stones with larger cups or basins, 
which may or may not be connected with those already described. They 
generally possess local names, and have been used for religious purposes, 
mainly baptismal. Such larger basins are found in connection with un- 
doubted cups of the usual type, as shown on figs. 33, 47, 49, 50, 60, 60a, 
64, 66, 67, 68,76,and91. Example 50 is interesting as showing a basin 
8 inches wide and 2 inches deep on rock in situ, with only one companion 
cup; and 67 contains a basin 10 inches wide and 23 inches deep, identical 
in kind with those to be described, associated with numerous regular 
cups in it, as well as round it. Similar conjunctions of larger basins 
and common cups are found in other parts of the country, and seem to 
point to a common or related origin for the two classes of cups. 


I. “St. CotumBa’s Font,” NEAR ABRIACHAN. 


At the mouth of the burn of Abriachan, which enters Loch Ness half 
way between Inverness and Glen Urquhart, there is an old graveyard called 
Killianan, or the “ Cill” or graveyard of St. Fianan (anglicised Finnan),} 
unenclosed and picturesque, hidden there amidst the finest scenery. It 
contains no stone of importance, except a finely carved slab, which is 
said to have been carried from Iona. Above and not far from it, amongst 
the bushes, lies a hollow stone basin, which is said to have been used by 
St. Columba himself for baptism, when he visited King Brude in his 
castle near Inverness, and it goes by his name. It seems also to possess 
other virtues. Amongst these, the water it contains is said to have salutary 


1The genitive of Fianan is Fhianan, pronounced Ianan. There are other Killi- 
anans in the Highlands. The name Maclennan is said to signify the son of the 


servant of St. Finnan. 
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effects in connection with child-bearing, and women are said to have 
frequented it in this belief till recently.1 It is shown on fig. 81. 

It is hollowed out of a block of hard mica schist; it is 6 inches 
across and 103 to 114 inchesdeep. The 
bottom is somewhat higher in the middle 
than at the sides. At bb in the stone 
there is a hollow curved incision which 
separates the cupped portion from the 
rest, 10 inches broad and from 8} to 103 
inches deep. The rest of the stone is 
partly covered with earth. The whole 
slopes at a slight angle, and stands above 
a foot above ground. 

It is, however, a very debatable question 
if the basin and circular channel are 


really ancient or ecclesiastical, some 
Fig. 81. “St. Columba’s Font,” —_ thinking that the stone was intended for 
ae a millstone. The sanctity derived from 

its use by the wonder-working saint is nevertheless said still to survive ; 
for the people hold that, when emptied by any one, it fills with water of 
its own accord. Experiments, however, by the uninitiated sceptic do 
not confirm this belief. The indisputable fact, nevertheless, is, that it 


is generally filled with water even in the hottest weather. 


IJ. BaprismaAL Bastn NEAR DUNLICHITY. 


Not far from the churchyard of Dunlichity in Strathnairn, on the 
road from it to Brin, there lies on the ground about 5 yards from the 
road, where a small stream crosses it, a block with a circular basin, 
represented on fig, 82. The basin itself is 9 inches in diameter and 
4 inches deep. It is surrounded by a sloping artificial hollow ring, 17 

1 So Mr. George Craig, C.H., now of Leith, till lately an active member of the: 


Inverness Field Club, was informed by a surfaceman on the road, resident in the 
locality, who could only talk of the subject in Gaelic to a friend of Mr. Craig’s. 
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inches in diameter and 5 inches deep. This basin was used, within the 
memory of persons living, as a baptismal font for the Episcopalians 
of Strathnairn, of whom there are still not a few in the district, and 


uy : able pth di SL 


Fig. 82. Near Dunlichty, Strathnairn. 


for whom there are providéd a chapel and school some miles up the 
Strath. It is not far from the stone on fig. 51, and lies on the same 
ridge. 

III. Tue Bisnor’s Stone near Datoross Caste. 


In a wood on the farm of Balnabual, near Dalcross Castle, there is a 
rounded block of reddish-grey granite, with a round basin carved in it, 
called the Bishop’s Stone. It hes seven yards south of an old, unused road 
from Croy to Daleross. The block is 4 feet long, by 3 feet 8 inches broad 
and 1 foot 8 inches thick. The basin is 6 inches across and 24 inches 
deep, with vertical sides. Itis shown on fig. 83, as drawn by Mr. Wedder- 


1 Not far from this stone, to the east, there is aremarkable natural circular hollow, 
scooped out of the abundant gravelly deposits that abound here, which was long used 
by them as a conventicle where they assembled to worship under the blue heavens. 
A better place for such a meeting could not be found. It would hold some 
hundreds, who could easily hear every word spoken, even the slightest whisper, 
while they would be entirely hidden from outside view. 
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spoon of Croy. The late farmer of Knocknaba, an old man, informed 
him that there was a tradition, that, in pre-Reformation times, the Bishop 
came at stated periods to this part of the country, and, from this basin, 
baptized all the children of the neighbourhood in the open air. Since 


Mr. Wedderspoon saw it first, some vandal has chiselled a groove across 
its face, evidently with the intent to utilise it for his vulgar ends. The 
site of the stone is on an elevated ridge commanding a magnificent view 
of the Moray Firth and the mountains beyond. 


IV. Tue Prisst’s Stone at DanarossiI— CHRCHYARD. 


On the north side of the old burying-ground round the church of 
Dalarossie, in Upper Strathdearn, which is watered by the Findhorn, 
some five or six miles above Findhorn Bridge, over which runs the 
great road between Inverness and Perth, there exists a curious stone, 
known as Clach-an-t-shagairt, or the Priest’s Stone. It is a rounded block 
of grey gneiss, 27 inches broad and 16 inches thick, shown on fig. 84 
with sections, drawn by Mr. Mackay of the Public School near it. It 
contains a basin 21 inches in diameter, quite circular except on the 
upper right side, where it extends 14 inches beyond the true circle, 
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11 inches deep, and tapering gradually to 2 inches at the bottom. The 
stone itself is circular, except on one side, where it forms a straight line 
of 193 inches. The breadth of the ring round the basin is 6 inches on the 
average, except on the same side, where it narrows to less than half this 


Fig. 84. ‘* The Priest’s Stone,” Dalarossie. (Plan and Sections. ) 


width, It is said to have been used for baptismal purposes like the last. 
About twenty years ago, it was bored through the bottom by a mason 
called M‘Gregor, for what purpose it is impossible now to conjecture. 
The bore thus made is 6 inches long and ? inch wide. 


V. CLACH-AN-TULLAN NEAR Corrimony, GLEN Urquart, 


Near the mansion of Corrimony, at the head of Glen Urquhart, there 
exists an ancient graveyard (next in age to Killianan, mentioned above), 
called Killuradan, or the graveyard of St. Uradan, to whom a well near 
it is also dedicated. It is an oblong, secluded enclosure, containing the 
tombs of the old Grants of Corrimony and the present Ogilvies, as well 
as the graves of the common people. About 8 yards from its east wall, 
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lies a stone containing a single basin, called Clach-an-tullan, that is, 
simply the stone with the little hole. It is a block of fine-grained mica 
schist, shown on fig. 85. The ‘‘ hole” or basin is 9 inches x 7 inches 
by 12 inches deep, and is roughly triangular. It 
has been excavated with a sharp-pointed instru-- 
ment, the pitted marks of which are still visible, 
though the surface has been afterwards smoothed. 
No tradition now exists regarding it, for few of 
the older inhabitants now dwell there, and its 


Fig. 85. Clach-an-Tullan, present name conveys nothing. It looks as if it 

Coens might have been a font or vessel for holy water 
in the chapel of St. Uradan. It was long used to mark the grave of a 
family of M‘Dougals, but was lost sight of for some years, being buried 
several inches under ground, till recovered in 1880 by the Rev. Evan 
Maclean, a native of the glen, residing near Balnain in it, who had heard 
of its existence. 

The pleasant upland hollow of Corrimony, nestling amidst its enclosing 
hills, seems to have long been inhabited in prehistoric and after times, 
from the abundant remains still existing ; though most of them have, no 
doubt, been removed for the wide cultivation that now characterises the 
place. There are the chambered cairn, with its cupped stones, already 
described (figs. 13, 14, and 15); a good ancient hill fort, called Cazst/1, 
or the Castle, on the crest of a rocky ridge above the bobbin mill, with 
double and triple enclosing walls of angular stones, where an old sword 
and a large specimen of the Jews’ harp were found some years ago ; and 
numerous hut circles and cairns on the neighbouring moors. 


VI. Bastnep Stronzs IN STRATHGLASS. 


Strathglass contains several stones with similar basins. 

1, Knockjin Baptismal Stone.—Near the head of the strath, about 
half a mile-from Guisachan house, but on the other side of the river 
Deaug which drains the valley, stands the mount called Knockfin or 
Fingal’s hill, one of that hero’s many traditional graves, some 20 feet 
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high and 180 feet in circumference. About 250 yards to the west of 
this, in a cultivated field, is an oblong enclosure, lying E. and W., 
14 yards x 6 yards, the foundations of a chapel, said to have been sur- 
rounded by a graveyard now obliterated. At its east end stands a 
cupped stone of hornblende schist, set upon another. It is 12 inches 
long and 93 inches broad at the top, evidently artificially squared. The 
basin in it is 6 inches across and 24 inches deep, tapering to the bottom, 
and is somewhat rough on its surface. It looks like a font, and the 
oldest man in the glen says it was known as the Mid Knockfin Baptismal 
Stone. West of it, 200 yards, are the remains of a cairn with some 
surrounding standing stones, enclosing a cist, the sides and bottom of 
which still remain. 

2 and 3. St. Bean’s Holy Water Stones.—On the east side of the river 
Beauly, between Tomich and Marydale, is the old graveyard of Comar, 
enclosing the old church of the parish of Comar, now merged in 
Kiltarlity. It contains two cupped stones. One is a rectangular 
squared piece of red sandstone, 13 inches long and broad, with one 
corner long cut off, and 5 irches thick. The basin is circular, 8 inches 
across and 24 inches deep. The other stone is a “ whinstone,” 19 inches 
long by 18 inches broad and 8 inches thick. Its basin is 8 inches in 
diameter and 34 inches deep. They are both called the Holy Water 
Stones of St. Bean, the saint after whom the wooded hill not far from 
Inverness is named, Tor-a-Bhean, near which existed an old chapel dedi- 
cated to him. 

4. The Tombuie Holy Water Stone.—In the garden of Captain 
Chisholm of Glassburn is a rough basined stone of a similar type, 
with a history. It lay originally at Tombuie, up Glencannich, and was 
known in consequence by the above name. During the persecutions of 
the Romish Church, the remarkable man, Father Farquharson, priest 
of Fasnakyle, long hid in this secluded glen, and used to baptize the 
infants of his flock from this stone, under the blue vault.! 


1 An account of this priest and the stone is given by Mr. Colin Chisholm in 
the Celtic Magazine, vol. vii. p. 49. 
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Strathglass is rich in archeological remains of different kinds, such 
as :—Camp-aig-Fionn, or Fingal’s Camp, a very fine large hill fort, not 
far from Knockfin, on a projecting spur of the high ridge between Glen 
Affric and the valley of the Deaug, commanding an unsurpassed view of 
the strath ; Craig-na-Fanaig Castle, on an eminence due north of Comar 
house, on the north side of the Glass, looking into Glencannich and 
over Strathglass, with enclosing walls like the last, but only a third of 
its size ; Dun Roan fhearn, or the dun of the alder meadow, a good fort or 
broch, with chambers in the walls, on the ridge between Glen Strathfarrar 
and Strathglass; Dun Struy bheg, the little dun of Struy, a small fort on 
a pointed hill above the Struy Public school, near the last; the hill fort 
above the parish church of Erchless, not far from Struy ; Dun Fhionn, 
or Fingal’s Dun, a very fine vitrified fort with high walls, on a circular 
hillock projecting into the valley, a little above Teanassie, on the other 
side of the river, once excavated and described by Sir George Mackenzie 
of Coul; besides innumerable hut circles and tumuli on the enclosing 
hills; as also the chambered cairns, cup stones, and forts already 
described (see figs. 16 to 20a, 28 to 30, 52 to 54, 62 and 62a).! 


VII. Taz Banner Stone nEAR Locu AsuHIR. 


On the right side of the road which leads from the Stratherrick turn- 
pike to Loch Ashie, about half way through the wood, lies a stone 
known in the neighbourhood as Clach-na-brataich or Clach-a-bratich, the 
stone of the banner, It is given on fig. 86. It has been roughly 
rounded, being 3 feet 5 inches long and 3 feet 4 inches wide, and 17 
inches thick. It contains one circular hole or basin, 64 inches across 
and 3 inches deep. The hole contracts a little below its upper lip to 
4+ inches diameter. Its walls are vertical, and like St. Columba’s Font, 
the bottom is higher in the centre than at the sides. It suggests a 
stone partially prepared for a millstone, though the name would indicate 
otherwise ; but even this may merely embody the local theory in regard 


* Tam indebted for notes regarding some of these to Mr, Lachlan Ferguson, of 
Guisachan Public School. 
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to it. It lay long on its face, out of sight, and was only recently turned 


Fig. 86. ‘‘ Banner Stone,” near Loch Ashie. 


up when My. Ross of Farr School heard of its existence. 


é / 
VIII. Tue Basin Stone neaR ARPAFEELIE. 


In the Black Isle at Taendore,! a little east of the Episcopal Church of 
Arpafeelie, not far from Kessock Ferry, near Inverness, there runs a 
sloping ridge of Old Red conglomerate, called Creag-a-Chree,? which 
gives a very fine view of that part of the Black Isle, overlooked by the 
big Ben Wyvis to the north. The ridge is a pleasant grassy slope, 
bearing a scattered group of fine large beeches, and contains three pairs 
of good, well-preserved “hut circles,” with walls on an average 2 feet high, 
and openings facing E., varying to E.8.E. A plan of these is given on 
fig. 87, with dimensions. 

Four yards from the south side of the eastmost circle, which is about 


1Thatis, Zigh-an-druidbh, or houses of the Druids, which it is also called. 

2 According to Mr. M‘Intyre of the Arpafeelie Episcopal School, and the Rev. Mr. 
Matheson of Strathnairn, who accompanied me to the place, this may mean 
C.-u-christh, the rock of trembling or rocking, or @.-u-chrwith, or the rock of the 
cattle, 
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100 yards from the old road by Arpafeelie, exists a stone, embedded in 
and level with the ground. It contains a basin, which is quite circular, 
8 inches across and 8 inches deep, tapering to the bottom. It is shown 
in section on fig. 88, and as seen from above on fig. 89,1 

The surface of the stone, which is a fine-grained gneiss, is smooth ; 
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Fig. 87. Hut Circles at Arpafeelie. 
Figs, 88, 89. Section and Plan of Basin Stone. 


and the surface of the hole itself exceedingly so. It has been very 
carefully formed in very hard rock, and is very regular, tapered, and 
well shaped. It has an outlet, which seems to be artificial, half an 


} These drawings were kindly made by Mr. Angus J. Beaton of Munlochy, who 
has supplied me with other notes regarding the stone. 
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inch deep, running §.S.E., and ending in a break on the edge of the 
stone. 

A tradition exists regarding the stone. It seems that some fifty years 
ago an old man who occupied the farm of Taendore carried the stone to 
his house, either from a belief of some latent virtue or for more prosaic 
purposes. For three successive nights after its removal the family were 
disturbed by loud, mysterious noises, which on the third night reached - 
a climax. The sounds were intensified, cattle bellowed, dogs howled all 
over the valley, and a dread voice, in tones of thunder, exclaimed in 
distinct syllables, “ Put back that stone!” Instant obedience was given 
by the terror-stricken inmates, and the stone has rested untouched since 
then, and its mystic guardian has been silent. 

Whispers are not uncommon in the district, that the stone also 
possesses hidden virtues similar to those of the font at Killianan on Loch 
Ness (fig. 81) and other stones, when childless women bathe in its cloud- 
drawn waters immediately before sunrise. 


J 
IX. Tar Boar Stone NEAR INVERNESS. 


On the Stratherrick road, about 2} miles from Inverness, close 
by the roadside, stands a fine erect monolith, known as the Boar 
Stone, from the spirited figure of a wild boar incised on its surface. It 
is represented in vol. i. of the Sculptured Stones of Scotland, fig. 38. 
This drawing, however, is incorrect in several particulars, and part of 
the carving is omitted. Though some of the lines are not very 
distinct to the eye, from the roughness of the surface, they are easily 
traceable by the finger, the incisions being distinct and deep, It is here 
correctly shown on fig. 90. 

It is inserted in this place for the sake of the cup-mark above the 
boar, with the concentric double ring round it and the connected square 
lines, which last are omitted in the Sculptured Stones. The central 
cup is very shallow, and about an inch across. The surrounding lines 
form what is technically known as ‘the single spectacle ornament,” 
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regarding the meaning of which there hangs much controversy. But 
it is a fact that there exists here a central cup, which, though shallow, 
is of the usual type; and the encircling curved and straight lines may 


Fig. 90. ‘‘ Boar Stone,” on the Stratherrick Road, near Inverness. 


have a direct and important bearing on the interpretation and intention 
of the cups, which I hope to discuss in a future paper. 
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PART SIXTH. 
GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE FOREGOING CUPPED STONES. 


It will be of service to summarise and classify the facts here presented 
regarding the Cup Stones now described. In doing this it will be best to 
exclude the doubtful basins of Part Fifth, as to whose connection with 
the true cups of the rest of the papers there may be some variety of 
opinion. 

1. Taek Locariries.—Beginning at the east, the district of Moyness, 
on the high ground between Nairn and Brodie, is the most distant, in 
that direction, of those here described, and seems to have once been 
a rich field for stone circles, cups, and other remains. Cawdor, to the 
west of this, appears to have been a good centre for similar remains, as 
the examples at Little Urchany and Barevan prove. Next, there is the 
district of Croy, which has several specimens at Hillhead, Dalcross 
Castle, and Braeclich. Then we come to the richest region of all, and 
one of the best in the country for cupped stones and other archeological 
remains, the valley of the Nairn, with its numerous and excellent examples, 
beginning at Cantraybruiach, and going upwards to Clava, Daviot, Gask 
Farr, and Dunlichity, including in all some thirty-four examples. In and 
round Clava alone there exist twenty-two cupped stones. There remain 
none in the immediate neighbourhood of Inverness, any such as once 
existed having probably been removed or destroyed through agricultural 
operations. As showing that such stones were once not uncommon there, 
there are the several specimens near Kirkton, a few miles distant. 
Farther to the west, Glen Urquhart shows some capital examples, on the 
high ground round Culnakirk, above Milton, and at Corrimony at its 
head, as well as many stone circles, hut circles, tumuli, and similar 
remains of prehistoric occupation. Turning north from this, we come to 
the district round the church of Kiltarlity, which contains some very 
good examples, at Bruiach, Culburnie, Kineras, and that neighbourhood. 
In the contiguous Kilmorack parish, we have two specimens, the one near 
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the Free Church, now at Moniack, and the other up the glen above 
Teanassie ; the other stone at Moniack (fig. 43) belonging to the Dingwall 
district farther north, as having come from Conanside, which contains 
numerous and remarkable cupped stones. Farther up Strathglass there 
are the well-cupped example at Crasky in Glen Cannich, and the other 
basined stones in that neighbourhood, a district bordering close on Glen 
Urquhart, with its numerous good specimens and other remains. 

To the east of the district now treated of important discoveries have 
been made by Mr. James Linn of the Geological Survey, in the county 
of Elgin, where he has found seven good stones, a group of them at 
Roseisle being perhaps the best yet discovered in the north, besides un- 
numbered examples on rock én situ on the Carden Hill, near Alves. 
These are being described and figured in a paper on which Mr. Linn 
is now engaged. When Mr. Joass’s, Mr. Morrison’s, and Mr. Linn’s 
papers are completed, we shall have a full account of the cupped stones 
in the wide district from Elgin to Invergordon, including between one 
and two hundred examples, good and varied in character, and not a few 
of them remarkable. 

The following are the 83 or more cupped surfaces here described—81 - 
of which are figured—arranged for reference according to the fore- 
going localities, counting from the east. 

1. Moyness District.—Fig. 33. 

2. Cawdor District.—Figs. 31, 61, 63 to 71. 

3. Croy District.—Figs. 59, 72 to 77, 

4, Strathnairn District :— 

(1) Cantraybruiach.—Fig. 58. 

(2) Clava.—Figs. 1, 3, 3a, 4, 5, 7 to 12, 21 to 23, 34 to 41. 

(3) Davivt.—Figs. 79, 80. 

(4) Upper Strathnairn.—Figs. 24 to 27, 49 to 51 
. Inverness District.—Figs. 45 to 48, 60, 60a. 

. Glen Urquhart District.—Figs. 14, 15, 32, 55 to 57. 
Kiltarlity District.—Figs. 17 to 20, 29, 30, 43, 44, 52 to 54. 
. Strathglass District.—Figs. 204, 62, 62a. 
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2. Tae CHARACTER OF THE Cups.—(1) In type they are mostly of 
the simplest, a plain cup, like what would be formed by pushing more 
or less the end of a hen’s, duck’s, or ostrich’s egg into a soft substance. 
They are generally circular, sometimes oval. Some of them form larger 
basins, as enumerated at the beginning of Part Fifth. In the case of fig. 
5, at Clava, we have a peculiar style of cuplet very uncommon, and 
deserving further investigation. Occasional examples of the same are 
found on other stones, as noted in the remarks on that stone. 

(2) In size they vary in diameter fron 4 inch to 6 inches—the 
larger basins extending to 10 inches, as in fig. 33. 

(3) In depth they range from a mere shallow depression to 3 inches 
in general, and sometimes 4 inches, with all grades between. 

(4) Their surface is generally more or less smooth, sometimes polished, 
and most of them seem to have been well rubbed. Many of them have 
evidently been roughened by weathering, especially in granitic and 
gneissic stunes, with their different components. Several stones retain a 
distinct pitting, evidently formed by a sharp tool that excavated them 
originally, as in fig. 40 and others mentioned in connection with it, 

(5) Their surroundings.—The cups are often encircled by a single 
concentric ring, forming the combination known as “ cup and ring,” as in 
figs. 21, 35, 39, 47. There are no examples here of double or more rings. 
Sometimes the cups are joined by connecting grooves or gutters—in pairs, 
as in figs. 7, 14, 27, 29, 32, 33, 39, 53, 60, &c. ; in groups, as in figs. 14, 
32, 33, 39, 48, 60, 64, &c. There are no stones here with “radial 
lines” or grooves, passing from the -central cup through the enclosing 
circle or circles, as shown by Simpson (plates i. and ii.). 

There are specimens, however, of radiating grooves, sometimes straight, 
sometimes curved, as in figs. 7, 33, and 39. One stone (fig. 40) has 
several cups enclosed by an irregular, curved channel. 

Fig. 33 shows an unusual series of grooves near the top of the stone 
not directly connected with the cups; though, towards the middle and 
bottom, they enclose, terminate in, or radiate from cups or basins—the 
whole forming a remarkable combination worth some study, 
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3. Tus Numper or THE Cups varies from 1 up to 113 on Clach Mhor 
(fig. 32). There are 82 cups on a single surface at Barevan (fig. 63), 69 
at Moyness (fig. 33), 66 at Barevan (fig. 64), 61 near Croy (fig. 59), 59 at 
Tordarroch (fig. 50), 57 at Corrimony (fig. 14), 43 at Kineras (fig. 52), 
42 at Braeclich (fig. 72), 41 at Braeclich (fig. 76), 40 at Kuilmorack 
(fig. 62), 388 at Dunlichity (fig. 78), 34 at Farr (fig. 27), at Cantray- 
bruiach (fig. 58), and at Kirkton (fig. 47), 29 at Clava (fig. 39), &e. 

The Arisaig stone (fig. 91) contains ninety-eight. In the most remark- 
able example in this district recently visited by me, near Strathpeffer 
station, there is the extraordinary number of at least 300 cups, some of 
them carved on peculiar places. (See note under fig. 43.) 

4, THetrR ARRANGEMENT.—In general, no definite arrangement or 
grouping is observable. The cups have seemingly been formed at hap- 
hazard, according to fancy, convenience, ease, or the nature, slope, or 
surface of the stone. The only grouping noticeable on them is, that 
where there is a larger basin smaller cups are disposed round them, as 
very well seen in the Arisaig stone (fig. 91), where this arrangement is 
well marked ; in the Moyness stone (fig. 33), where they are seen round 
the oval basin (D). In some cases smaller cups are formed within larger 
basins, as in this last at (D), and in some of the Barevan stones (fig. 67, 
64, and 66). Sometimes the cups are placed close together, so as to forma 
continuous figure like the chambers of a shell, as in figs, 4, 27, 77. 
Several cups are also enclosed in one irregular curve, as in fig. 40. There 
may be a possible grouping on fig. 62a. 

In some stones the cups near the edge lead out by a short groove to 
an open mouth at the side, as in fig. 45. 

5, Narure or Rooks on waicH Carvep.—(1) These are chiefly pieces 
or slabs of rock detached from their parent mass. They are, as a rule, 
rock that lay in the neighbourhood and came nearest to hand. Sandstone 
is the commonest kind used, as in the most of those in the valley of the 
Nairn, where a workable sandstone is ready to hand. Gneiss is a fre- 
quent material, either obtained from rock in situ at or near the spot, or 
in carried boulders, as at Croy (fig. 59), Clava (figs. 3, &c.), Clach 
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Mhor (fig. 32), Corrimony, and Kiltarlity. Granite is occasionally used, 
as at Cawdor (fig. 31) and Clava (fig. 35). Mica schist is much more 
employed, of which specimens are most numerous next to sandstone. 

(2) Occasionally the detached rocks have been carved on the spots, 
where they were then and are still partly embedded. Of this, Clach 
Mhor (fig. 32) is a very good sample, the upper half of the stone’ above 
the dotted line being covered with soil, which seems to have been 
on it when the cups were formed, for all the cups are confined to the 
free portion ; it was only recently taken off. Other instances are those 
at Croy (fig. 59), a very good example ; Farr (fig. 27), Kineras (fig. 52). 

(3) In the stones described the cups never occur on rock in situ, 
except in one example near Dunlichity (fig. 50). 

Rock in situ has been, however, much more utilised in Morayshire, 
where, on the Carden Hill near Alves, Mr. Linn informs me, on almost 
every place where the glaciated sandstone is bared, cup marks are found, 
and, on removing the turf in any place, cup marks are generally exposed. 
At Laggan, on the hill between Grantown and Dulnain Bridge, a 
numerous well-carved seriés is found on the exposed rock of the hill. 

6. Position oF StonEs on wuicH Founp.—They occur :— 

(1) On flat stones lying on the ground, both loose and embedded, 
often in wild moors, and in what are now solitary spots, but even there 
always in places bearing evidence of prehistoric occupation. In no case 
do they seem to have been carved on stones distant from human habita- 
tion at all periods. The places were probably inhabited when the cups 
were formed. Examples are found at Clach Mhor, Kineras, Croy, 
Cantraybruiach, and Moyness. 

(2) On standing monoliths, in various parts, but always in connection 
with ancient human occupation, as in the last. 

(3) On stones in circles,—Examples are given in Part I. These 
form an important class, and suggest much speculation as to their meaning 
and purpose, in relation to the circles and the cairns in connection with 
which they exist. Few of the stone circles round Inverness are without 
such carving, the so-called ‘‘ Druid’s Temple,” near Leys, to the south 
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of Inverness, being the most notable example destitute of such cups ; 
though even there some circular hollows might be considered by some as 
artificial and belonging to the class. In connection with these circles the 
following peculiarities are found :— 

1st. Sometimes there is only one cupped stone, as at Clava (fig. 1), 
Farr (fig. 27), and Urchany (fig. 31). 

2d. Most frequently there are several cupped stones, from two as at 
Corrimony (figs. 14, 15) to six at Clava (figs. 7 to 12). 

3d. They occur most frequently in the outermost circle, as in all the 
cairns in Part L, except the Clava cairn No. 1; and in general, as in 
this case, on the larger stone or stones opposite the entrance passage, as 
well shown in the Clava cairns, Nos. 2 and 3, and Gask (figs. 24 to 27). 

4th. They are found in the middle circle, as in Clava cairn No. 2 
(figs. 3 and 4), Culburnie (fig. 16), Gask (fig. 25), Tordarroch (fig. 27), 
and Bruiach (fig. 28). 

5th. They occur sometimes in the passage between the inner and 
middle circles, as at Clava (figs. 1 and 8). 

6th. They are found also in the ¢rner circle, as at Clava cairn No. 3 
(figs. 7 and 9). 

7th. The cups in such circles are always on one side of the stones, and 
on the surface facing outwards from the centre in the outer and middle 
circles, but facing ¢nwards to the centre in the inner circle, and cnwards to 
. the passages in stones found there. To this there are no exceptions, 
except the one case of the curious cuplets on the stone in Clava cairn 
No. 2. (fig. 5), which face inwards towards the centre in the outer circle, 
with seemingly some relation to the causeway which extends to it. The 
need of the carved surfaces facing in these directions is apparent in the 
case of chambered cairns in the middle and inner circles and the passage, 
as in any other position they could not be seen; but though they might 
be seen on either side in the outermost circle, they occur (with the one 
exception just mentioned) on the outer face. The same holds good of 
unchambered cairns and so-called “druid circles,” as if these were 
dismantled chambered cairns or had been formed on the same model. 
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(4) In churchyards, as shown in Part IV. 

7. Parts or Stones Curpep.—They are generally carved only on one 
side. ‘To this there is but one exception in this district, at Clava (figs. 
41 and 42), a very rare case, as mentioned in the notes on this stone. 
In standing stones the cups are found always on the flat side of the stone, 
with one exception, that at Little Urchany (fig. 31), where some occur on 
the rounded top of the erect stone as well as on the side. They cccupy 
any part of the surface on which they are carved, sometimes covering the 
whole of it, but being oftener on special portions, without any apparent 
indication why they were chosen, except on Clach Mohr (fig. 32), where 
the part covered with soil was uncupped. Not a few cases occur where 
they are on the angular edge, as at Clava (fig. 21); some occur farther 
round on the side or top surface, as on the Moyness stone (fig. 33). 

8. Mops or THE Formation oF THE Cops.—(1) The most of them seem 
to have been made by means of some smooth round-ended tool, probably 
a longish stone, as is done by worshippers at the present time on the 
threshold stones of the temple of Siva in India. Such cups can easily be 
formed by whirling such’ a stone between the hands on any sandstone 
not too-much hardened by metamorphism. This is done sometimes by 
boys and older idlers for pastime on soft stones in various parts of the 
country. Even in the case of harder stones, like granite, cups and circles 
can be chiselled out by a pointed flint and wooden mallet; at least its 
possibility is mentioned by Simpson (pp. 139 and 140). Metallic tools 
do not therefore seem to be necessary for their formation, an important 
fact in discussing their age, origin, and purpose. 

(2) In many cases there is conclusive proof of the cups being hollowed 
out by a sharp-pointed tool, impelled either by the single hand or both 
hands, or by some maul of wood, stone or metal, as in fig. 39, and cases 
mentioned in the notes on it. Some of these pitted cups have been after- 
wards manipulated, as shown in the same place. 

9, THE AFTER-UTILISATION OF THE STonES.—They have been variously 
employed to serve purposes different from their first use. 

(1) As grave-stones.—There scems sufficient evidence, as shown in 
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Part I'V., to prove that the use of cupped stones in this way is a Christian 
utilising of more ancient stones, from ideas of convenience, traditional 
sanctity, or otherwise. As proof of this the stones have been squared 
up, and cups cut across; the surface has evidently been rubbed down to 
smooth the face, thus leaving only the bases of the original cups which 
is peculiar to such cases; and inscriptions and devices have been carved 
on them, in many cases regardless of the position of the cups. 

(2) As sculptured stones, the figure being carved subsequently to the 
cups, as shown on the stone at Moniack (fig. 44). 

(3) For modern utilitarian purposes, to build dykes, drains, houses, 
fire-places, piggeries, and the like, during the age of careless vandalism in 
Scotland, when archeology did not exist. The amount of loss of even 
important ancient monuments at that period cannot now be computed. 

(4) For baptismal fonts.—It is a question whether the fonts described 
in Part V. were originally basins of this class, but, as there pointed out, 
there seems sufficient reason to establish a connection between them. 

10. Or THEIR ORIGIN AnD Purposr, I propose treating in a future 
paper. It is sufficient at present to say that, in my view, these appear to 
have been religious. 


APPENDIX. 
CUPPED STONES IN THE WEST OF SCOTLAND. 


The existence of cupped stones on the West Coast, and in the 
Western Islands of Scotland, was long doubtful, and was even denied, 
till the discovery of two specimens by Mr. Joass, architect, Dingwall, 
in Glen Beg of Glenelg, not far from the fine Brochs in that secluded 
valley. 

I. Currep Srones NEAR ARISAIG. 


1. When in Arisaig on the 14th of June 1881 I heard of a possible 
cupped stone lying within the grounds of Arisaig House, through Mr. 
Andrew Mackay, teacher of the Public School there. Along with Mr, 
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Mackay and the Established and Roman Catholic clergymen of Arisaig, I 
paid a visit to the spot, and found an excellent example, indeed one of the 
finest of those here described. It lies at a place called Gaoidal, on the 
bare summit of a ridge between the arm of the sea, on the south, called 
Loch-nan-Uagh (not far from Borrodale, where Prince Charlie landed), 
and an open valley to the north, commanding a view of the fine peak of 
Roshven beyond. It is a flat slab of mica schist, lying flat on the 
ground, 5 feet long by some 4 feet broad, and 14 feet thick. Strict 
inquiries as to the existence of any folk-lore in connection with it 
have been made by the teacher, Mr. Mackay, and the Roman Catholic 
clergyman, but little has been elicited beyond the fact that it has long 
been known to several of the natives as a peculiar stone, but that it 
has now neither name nor 
history. The teacher has 
discovered that it is said 
to possess certain virtues 
in connection with the 
ancient trade of the smith. 
When an apprentice smith 
washes his hands in the 
water that has fallen from 
the heavens into the large 
basin (No. 21), at sunrise 


on the first day of Ma bse IIT nT 
ee SOL ooo 


it will impart peculiar ioe 
cunning to his hand and Dee es: 

strength to his arm! A young man in the neighbourhood tried it, in fun 
or earnest or mayhap in a mixture of both, but the result is not stated. 

A drawing of the stone is given (fig. 91), taken by me at our joint 
visit. It isa very fine specimen of the class, the cups are numerous, 
eighty-two in all, very well formed, some being not quite circular, some 
oval, and all well scooped and rubbed smooth. These are their dimen- 


sions, afterwards taken by the priest and the teacher :— 
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The chief feature in these closely grouped cups is the existence of one 
of the larger type of cups, No. 21, 64 x 6 inches by 3 inches in depth, a 
very fine, well-scooped basin, with, however, somewhat of a sub-angular 
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section, instead of being egg-shaped like the smaller ones. All round this 
basin, six or seven of the smaller sized cups are grouped, but at unequal 
distances. Instances of this kind of grouping have already been given 
in the General Observations. 

Since that time, two other cupped stones have been discovered by Mr. 
James Fraser, head gamekeeper, on the Arisaig estate. They lie on the 
seashore, one on each side of a small promontory called Rhu Garve or 
the Rough Cape, between Borrodale and Gaoidal, about four miles from 
Arisaig Inn. They are oblong blocks of mica schist, lying flat on the 
rocks, a little above spring tide mark. I have been able to visit them 
since hearing of them, along with Mr. Mackay, teacher. 

As I suspected, from the fact that they are found so near the sea and 
close to high tide level, they belong to another class of cups or basins 
altogether. On many parts of the West Coast and Islands, there exist, 
along the shore, circular well-scooped basins, similar to the larger type 
figured in Part V. These have been and still are used for holding shell- 
bait, to be thrown out into the neighbouring sea to attract fishes to 
the spot, so as to be moré easily caught by rod and line. These basins 
are, of course, generally found near good fishing ground. Examples may 
be seen in various parts of the mainland, but they are most numerous on 
the western shores of the Uists, where I have visited several in the 
narrow sound between North Uist and Bernera, near Newton, especially 
on theBernera side of the strait, and at Griminish, a little north of Scolpaig, 
in North Uist. The Uist shell-bait basins are 6 inches deep, whereas 
the deepest of these are under 3 inches, most are under 2, and some 


under one. 


II. Currep Sronzs 1n THE UISTS. 

Mr. A. A. Carmichael, Corr. Mem. S.A. Scot., long resident at 
Creagorry in Benbecula, and now at Scolpaig in North Uist, has made 
several important discoveries of cupped stones in these islands, which 
will shortly be described, with drawings, in a paper on which he is 


now engaged, 
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1. Soon after the publication of Sir James Simpson’s paper in 
1864, Mr. Carmichael sent him a rubbing and drawing made by 
Mrs. Carmichael, of a cupped stone he had found in Benbecula, In 
August 1881 I had the pleasure of paying a visit to the spot, along 
with Mr, Carmichael, and of seeing the stone. It lies on the top of a 
high ridge called Haclect, situated on the north shore of Benbecula, 
a little to the east of the inn at Gramisdale, at the south end of the 
North Ford. It is a large block of grey gneiss, supported on others 
like a “cromlech,” well cupped all over its upper surface. The great 
peculiarity in this stone is that it has an incised circle carved at one 
end, evidently made subsequently to the cups. It is altogether a very 
interesting, if not a unique, specimen. The position it occupies com- 
mands an unrivalled view along the North Ford and its varied and 


picturesque shores 
2. On the west side of North Uist, near the Public School of Dun- 


skellar, there stretches into the Atlantic a long narrow peninsula, called 
Ardivoran or the Height of the Deer’s Grass, terminating near the small 
island of Boreray. Ardivoran is now a bare sandy promontory covered 
with bent, as its name indicates, entirely without inhabitants, though 
there are abundant evidences of habitation, both in prehistoric and historic 
times. At its extremity is an old picturesque churchyard, where the 
Macleans of Boreray have a walled tomb, surrounded by the graves of 
the common people, whose last resting-places are pointed out by rude 
stones taken from the neighbouring beach. Not far from this old grave- 
yard there exists a well underneath a rock, almost on the line of spring 
tides, which has long been considered sacred. It is a small hollow 
of clear water issuing from below this rock. It bears three names 
—the Well of the Priest, the Well of the Cross, and the Well of the 
Cups. The first is from some famous priest to whom the well was dedi- 
cated, or who used it for religious and other purposes; the second is 
from a cross carved on the face of the rock above the well; the third is 
from the cups—which are of the usual type described in this paper-— 
found on this and neighbouring stones near the well. Not only is the 
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face of the rock on which the cross is incised cupped, but also its top above 
the well, and most of the stones round the well are more or less carved 
with well-formed cups, cut in a dark blue or black hornblendic rock. At 
the other side of a rocky cape, on the north side of the well, they also occur 
on various stones, and notably on the top of a high angular slab resting 
like a “cromlech ” on others, the surface of the slab being far above the 
height of a passer-by and only reached by climbing. Altogether, the whole 
forms as remarkable a gathering of cupped stones as I have yet seen. 

‘What increases their interest is the fact that one of the old inhabitants 
informed us that he remembers hearing that the people of North Uist 
used to consider the well as sacred, and to make a pilgrimage to it every 
year about Easter, taking with them hard-boiled pasch eggs, which they 
inserted into the cups. 


Monpay, 14th June 1882. 
Sr; WILLIAM FETTES DOUGLAS, P.R.S.A., in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following Gentlemen were duly elected 
Fellows :— / 
Greorce WasHtneton Browne, Architect. 
Davip Croze, Solicitor of Inland Revenue for Scotland. 
Joun Cromsie, 74 Union Street, Aberdeen, 
Joun Freer, Banker, Melrose. 
GrorcE Hay, The Snuggery, Arbroath. 
Joun GutHriz Suitrn, Advocate, Sheriff of Aberdeen. 
ALEXANDER H. Mruzar, 6 Norman Terrace, Dundee. 


The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on the 
table, and thanks voted to the Donors :— 


(1.) By Jonny Auexanver Smita, M.D., Secretary. 


Polished Celt of felstone, 6 inches in length and 24 inches in breadth 
across the cutting face, found at Stobshiel, East Lothian. (See the sub- 
sequent paper by Dr. John Alexander Smith. ) 


bo 
a 


VOL. XVI. 
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(2.) By C. W. Catucart, M.B., Lecturer on Anatomy, School of 
Medicine, Surgeon’s Hall, 


Large Cinerary Urn, 133 inches high and 10 inches diameter at the 
mouth, ornamented by a band of crossed lines under the rim. (See 
the subsequent communication by Mr. William Lowson.) 


(3.) By Wittram Lowson, F.S.A. Scot. 


Six large Cinerary Urns, varying from 16 inches high and 12} inches 
diameter, to 10} inches high and 7} inches diameter, found in a sand 
pit at Magdalen Bridge, Joppa. Also a small oval Bronze Blade with 
chequered ornamentation, found in one of the Urns. (See the subsequent 


communication by Mr. Lowson.) 


(4.) By Cuartes Gorpon. 


Broken portions of two Cinerary Urns, found at Magdalen Bridge, near 
Joppa. 


(5.) By Prrer Conuer, 12 Randolph Crescent. 


Three Arrow-Heads of flint, from Gamrie, Banffshire. 

One Arrow-Head of flint, from Lonmay, Aberdeenshire. 

Three flint Flakes, from Forglen, Banffshire. 

Spindle, 9 inches long, with whorl of oak, 2 inches diameter, from 
Blairshinnoch, Banffshire. 


(6.) By Miss B. M. Broapwoop, Piteroy. 


Rubbing of an undescribed Sculptured Stone, with incised symbols, 
&c., in the churchyard of Inveravon, Banffshire. The stone, which is a 
rough flag of clay-slate, 4 feet 6 inches in length by 1 foot 6 inches in 
greatest width, was discovered about four years ago buried in the church- 
yard, which was then being put in order under the superintendence of 
the Rev. Mr. Maclachlan, minister of the parish. Mr, Maclachlan had 
sent a tracing of the figures on the stone to the late Dr. John Stuart, but 
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Dr. Stuart died shortly afterwards, and no record has been made of the 
discovery of the stone until now. As shown in 
the accompanying woodcut, it bears three incised 
fignres—the crescent and sceptre, the triplet of 
circles, and the mirror and comb. Another stone 
of the same character in this churchyard is 
figured in Dr. Stuart’s Sculptured Stones of Scot- 
land (vol. i. plate 15). 1t shows the figure of a 
bird (apparently an osprey), with the symbols of 
the mirror and comb, and a larger circular figure, 
with a prolongation at one side, which has 
been called a mirror case. This stone, when first 
noticed, was resting on the top of an ordinary 
slab over a recent grave, close to the corner of the 
ruined walls of an ancient church in the centre 
of the churchyard. It is locally known as 
** Peter’s Stone.” About half a mile from the 
church, and just within the grounds of Ballin- 
dalloch Castle, is “ Peter's Well,” and about a 
mile from the church in another direction is the Sculptured Stone at In- 


: A Pe veravon, Banffshire. 
site of “ Peter's Fair. (4 ft. 6 in. in length.) 


(7.) By Rev. Cuarxes Rogers, D.D., LL D., F.S.A. Scot. 


General List of Schedule-Holders, London, for Subscriptions to the 
Scott Monument in Edinburgh, 21st December 1841. MS. 

The Poems and Songs of Mrs. Margaret Maxwell Inglis, &c. 
MS., 4to. 

These Manuscripts are thus described by Dr. Rogers :— 

“JT received No. 1, entitled ‘General List of Schedule-Holders, 
London,’ from Mr. Castle, who latterly took charge of the subscriptions 
for the Scott Monument in Edinburgh, and for a quarter of a century it 
has lain in my repositories. It is a source of interest, and as Mr. 
Castle is dead, and I am unaware who his representatives are, I hand it 
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to the Society. Such documents ought to be preserved where they will 
be taken care of, and may be consulted by the historian or the curious. 
This particular document is not without interest, inasmuch as it shows 
what support the proposal to commemorate Sir Walter Scott by a great 
National Monument received from leading Scotsmen in London, nine 
years after his decease. As all, I believe, are deceased, save one indi- 
vidual, who is described by Mr. Castle as a ‘first class man,’ we might 
without any apprehension of offence, analyse the list and animadvert upon 
it. It is more pleasant to remark generally, that out of 265 names in it, 
only 25 declined to support the cause—-that is, about 10 percent. Among 
those who declined, No. 249 pleaded that he was in his ninetieth year ; No. 
190 used animprecation ; and No. 236, described by Mr. Castle as ‘an old 
ass,’ denounced Sir Walter by epithets which may not be. quoted. 

“The MS. No. 2 contains the Poems and Songs of Mrs. Margaret Maxwell 
Inglis, whose compositions, or rather a portion of them, I had the privi- 
lege of introducing in the Modern Scottish Minstrel. A brief memoir of 
Mrs. Inglis will be found in that work. She was daughter of Alexander 
Murray, a medical practitioner, and was born at Sanquhar on the 27th 
October 1774. She was twice married, first to a Mr. Finlay of the Royal 
Navy ; secondly, in 1803 to Mr. John Inglis, only son of the Rev. Dr. 
John Inglis, minister of Kirkmabreck. Left a widow, she devoted herself 
to literature. In 1838 she published a duodecimo volume, entitled 
Miscellaneous Collection of Poems, chiefly Scriptural Pieces. She 
died at Edinburgh on the 21st December 1843. Her son-in-law, the 
late Mr. Gregory, artist, presented me with her MS. volume, which I 
now transfer to the keeping of the Society. The volume contains 
poetical compositions by various authors, as well as Mrs. Inglis’s own 
compositions.” 


(8.) By Rev. James Gammack, M.A., Drumlithie, Corr. Mem. S.A. 
Scot. 


Old Mouse-trap of oak, 5 inches by 24 inches wide and 14 inches 
deep, with spring lever and catch. 
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(9.) By the Deputy CierK-Recister or ScoTLany. 


The Exchequer Rolls of Scotland, vol. v. 1437-1454, edited by 
George Burnett, Lyon King of Arms, F.8.A. Scot. Imp. 8vo. Edin- 
burgh, 1882. 

The Register of the Great Seal of Scotland, a.p, 1424-1513. Edited by 
James Balfour Paul, advocate, F.S.A. Scot. Imp, 8vo. Edinburgh, 1882. 


(10.) By James Maxtone-Grauam of Cultoquhey, F.S A. Scot. 


Life of Thomas Graham of Balgowan, afterwards General Lord Lyne- 
doch. By Alex, M. Delavoye, Capt. 56th Foot. 8vo. London, 1880. 

Records of the 90th Regiment (Perthshire Light Infantry), with Roll 
of Officers from 1795 to 1880. By Alex. M. Delavoye, Capt. 56th Foot 
(late 90th Light Infantry). 8vo. London, 1880. 


(11.) By Mr. Murray of the “ Challenger” Expedition, through 
Dr. Artaur MiTcHELt. 


Adze of stone, the blade being a ‘‘celt” of greenstone, oval in the 
cross section, and tapering to the butt, with semicircular cutting edge, 
width across the face on the chord of the semicircle 2} inches, length of 
the exposed part of the celt 34 inches, the butt end being inserted in the 
end of a split branch 114 inches in length, and firmly bound with a cord 
of twisted grass. The branch forming the socket of the adze is tapered 
towards the butt, and the tapered end inserted in a hole in the thick end 
of a handle 2 feet in length, varying from 14 to 2? inches diameter, en- 
circled on either side of the hole by bands of plaited or twisted grass. 

Hammer-like Implement of greenstone, 24 inches of the length of 
which are visible, the form cylindrical, and slightly tapering towards the 
butt, the diameter at the free extremity 1} inches, socketed and handled 
similarly to the adze last described. The implement is peculiar, inasmuch 
as its free end presents a circular concavity with a very blunt edge 
round its circumference. The length of the handle is 2 feet, the length 
of the straight arm in which the stone implement is inserted 16 inches. 
Both these implements are from Humboldt Bay, New Guinea. 
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Three Spears, from the Admiralty Islands, with heads formed of flakes 
of obsidian, the shafts 5 feet 3 inches in length. 

Two Spears, from the Admiralty Islands, 6 feet in length, with points 
of hardwood. 

Three feathered Arrows, from the Admiralty Islands, two having shafts 
264 inches in length, of which one is tipped with a triangular barbed 
head of obsidian 14 inch in length, and the other with a similar head of 
obsidian 1 inch in length, with the edges slightly rounded. The third 
has a shaft 22 inches in length, with a rudely made triangular head of 
slaty stone # inch in length. 

Ten Arrows, unfeathered, the shafts of cane, 24 to 26 inches in length, 
tipped with poisoned, unbarbed heads of hardwood and human bone, 
varying from 7 to 14 inches in length, from the island of Api, New 
Hebrides. 

Fourteen Spears or Arrows, the shafts of cane, the points of hardwood, 
some barbed, from 4 feet 6 inches to 6 feet 3 inches in length, from 
Humboldt Bay, New Guinea. 

Bow, from Humboldt Bay, 6 feet 9 inches in length. 

Carved Paddle, 6 feet 8 inches in length, from Humboldt Bay. 

Club of hardwood, cylindrical, 3 feet 6 inches in length, carved with 
zigzags at one end and ornamented with rows of human teeth inserted 
perpendicularly in the wood, and ground off level with the surface, from 
the Fiji Islands. 

Two large wooden Bowls, one 22 inches diameter, with side handles 
spirally curved over the brim; the other, 15 inches diameter, without 
handles, from the Admiralty Islands. 

Two Gourds, with thin carved sticks, for chuwnam, 13 and 9 inches in 
length, from the Admiralty Islands. 

Armlet, 3} inches diameter, made of a circular slip cut from the shell 
of Trochus niloticus, from the Admiralty Islands. 

Ornament, being a bodkin-shaped piece of bone 54 inches in length 
and $ inch in diameter, worn pendant from the nose; from the Admi- 
ralty Islands. 
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Four circular Plates, made from the shell of the Zridacnu gigas, 
ornamented with a band of engraved triangles filled with notched lines 
round the circumference, and the central portion faced with a circular 
plate of tortoise-shell, cut in patterns of open work ; from the Admiralty 
Islands. They were worn as ornaments on the breast. 

Comb, with attached ornament of trimmed feathers, from Humboldt 
Bay. The comb is made of a bundle of rods spliced together with cord, 
the teeth spreading out fan-wise, and the upper part of the rods bound 
close together to form a flattened handle. The whole length of the 
implement is 104 inches, the length of the teeth 34 inches. 


List of the Articles acquired by the Purchase Committee, for the 
Museum and Library, 18th June 1881 to 3d June 1882. 


1. Collection of six polished stone Celts, 18 stone Whorls, one Quern, 
three stone Balls, plain, and one stone Cup, from Aberdeenshire. 

2. Tailor’s Candlestick of stone, 11 inches high and 5 inches square, 
bearing on one side a pair of shears, on the other a “goose” in relief, and 
in front the inscription, in incised letters, ANDRO LESELS, 1636. 

3. Silver Finger-ring, inscribed 1esus NazA, found in a pot of coins 
at Langhope, Roxburghshire (see the Donation List, 13th March, at p. 
144 of the present volume). 

4, Cast-iron back of an old Scottish Grate, with ornamental border. 

5. Collection of 2250 flint Implements, &c., including 129 Arrow- 
heads entire, 212 broken; 1584 Scrapers and other Implements, &c., 
of flint and chert ; from Little Ferry, Sutherlandshire. 

6. Two bronze Objects, of late Celtic character, found at Henshole, on 
Cheviot. (These objects were exhibited on 10th January 1881, and are 
engraved in the Proceedings, vol. ili., new series, p. 79.) 

7. Two finely-polished Celts of white flint and one of claystone, found 
in draining near Fochabers. The two specimens of flint are almost un- 
exampled for the fineness of their shape and finish. The largest (fig. 1) 
measures 10 inches in length by 24 inches across the face, and the smallest 
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(fig. 2) 71 by 24 inches, The third celt, which is of claystone and of the 
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Mig. 1. Finely Polished Celt of White Flint, Fig. 2. Finely Polished Celt of White Flint, 
found near Fochabers (10 inches in Jength), foundnear Fochabers (74 inches in length). 


common type, tapering to a rounded butt, measures 53 inches by 3 inches. 
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8. Hoard of bronze Objects, found in Islay, consisting of one broad 
bronze Blade, one Spear-head, two Socketed Celts, and a small Palstave, 
all much injured. 

9. Hoard of bronze Objects, found at Monadh-mor, Killin, consisting 
of one Spear-head, two socketed Celts, part of a small leaf-shaped Sword, 
a Gouge, a hollow Ring, a penannular Armlet, and nine plain Rings of 
bronze of different sizes,—all as described at p. 27 of the present volume. 

10. Brass three-legged Pot, found at Whitebank, Clovenfords, Rox- 
burghshire. 

11. Bronze flat Celt, 62 by 34 inches, found at Ashy Bank, Roxburgh- 
shire. 

12. Iron Horse-bit, found at Kincardine-on-Forth. 

13, Bronze Spear-head, 3 inches long, with loops and leaf-shaped blade, 
the loops broken, found at Carlusk, Boharm, Banffshire. 

14. Casts of two Sculptured Stones, from Colonsay, viz.:—(1) Cross- 
slab of unusual character, the cross ornamented with spiral scrolls, and 
the summit terminating in a human head in relief, as described and 
figured in the paper on the “ Antiquities of Colonsay,” by Mr. W. 
Stevenson, in the Proceedings, vol. iii., new series, p, 121. (2) A recum- 
bent Slab, 5 feet 7 inches long by 1 foot 7 inches wide, ornamented with 
foliageous scrolls, with a two-handed sword in the centre, a galley below, 
a stag hunt over it, and round the margin the inscription, in Gothic 
lettering, HIC JACIT MURCHARDUS MACDUFFIE DE COL[ONSAY QUI OBIIT] ANNO 
DOMINI MDXXXIX ET MARIOTA VICILLEAM ME Fi[ERI FECIT]. 

15. Square-shaped iron Bell, 94 inches in height, from St. Mary’s 
Priory, Bridlington, Yorkshire. 

16. Small Whetsone and Scraper of flint, found near Loch Tay. 

17. Highland Brooch of brass, with engraved foliageous scrolls. 

18. Small polished stone Celt, 14 inches in length by 14 inches in breadth 
across the cutting face, found near Kenny’s Hill, Urquhart, Elginshire. 

19. Two carved Scottish Distaffs, one of hard wood, 174 inches in 
length, inlaid with a thistle-head and two hearts in bone, the other of 
white wood, 18} inches in length, with the date 1759. 
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20. Small brass tripod Ewer or Flagon, found at Dunbar, 8 inches high. 

21. Seven Casts of Vessels in clay and stone, from the Indian Mounds 
of the Mississippi Valley. These are fac-similes (in external appearance 
only) to the originals which are in the collection of Indian pots, mostly of 
soapstone, from the valley of the Connecticut, &c., now in the Gilbert 
Museum at Amherst College, and the Museum at Burlington, Vermont. 
They are thus described by Professor Hitchcock, by whom they were sent, 
through Dr. Arthur Mitchell :— 

(1) Pot of steatite, found in South Hadley, Massachusetts, the most 
perfect of its kind that Professor Hitchcock has seen. It is an oval 
tureen-shaped vessel, with rounded bottom and somewhat perpendicular 
sides, and is furnished with flat handles projecting about 2 inches from 
either end. It measures 134 inches by 12 inches across the mouth 
and 8} inches high. 

(2) Similar vessel from North Brookfield, Massachusetts, measuring 
12 inches by 10 across the mouth and 8} inches high. 

(3) Similar vessel, 10 inches by 8} inches across the mouth and 34 
inches high, the upper part wanting, from the Connecticut Valley. 

(4) Similar vessel, 55 by 44 inches across the mouth and 23 inches 
high, but without handles, from Holyoke, Massachusetts. 

(5) Globular Pot of clay, with contracted neck, the mouth 84 inches 
diameter, the vessel 104 inches high, being the largest clay pot ever found 
in New England. It is from Bolton, Vermont, and is now in the 
Museum at Burlington, Vermont. 

(6) Square-mouthed and highly ornamented Pot of clay, round-bottomed, 
the mouth 54 inches square, the vessel 74 inches high, found at Col- 
chester, Vermont ; it is now in the Museum at Burlington, Vermont. 

(7) Small globular Pot of clay, 3} inches across the mouth, 4} inches 
high, from an Indian grave in Deerfield, Massachusetts, now in the 
Museum of that town. 

(8) Fragment of a soapstone Pot, with short, flat handle, from the 
Connecticut Valley. 


22. Twenty-seven Casts of Sculptured Stones and Fragments at St. 
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Fig. 2. Standing Cross- 
slab, with tenon for 
socket-hole. 


Fig. 1, Recumbent Slab with socket-hole Fig. 3. ‘‘Daniel and the Lions” 
for standing Cross, on side of slab, At St Vigeans, 


Forfarshire. 
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Vigeans, Forfarshire, described in a paper by Rev. William Duke, M.A., 
F.8.A. Scot., on the “Church of St. Vigeans,” in the Proceedings, vol. 
ix. p. 481, Among these is a cast of the very remarkable slab here 
figured (fig. 1), the only one of its kind now known to exist in Scotland. 
Its form is that of the recumbent coffin-shaped slab of the 13th and 14th 
centuries, of which so many examples are found in the West Highland 
counties, although there they invariably exhibit a totally different style 
of art. Its entire length seems to have been over 6 feet, its breadth at 
the head 18 inches, and at the foot 14 inches. It ditfers also from the 
usual character of the recumbent slab in being much deeper and more 
massive, for though part of its thickness is now gone, it is still 7 inches 
in depth, The upper surface shows a central sunk panel, an inch in depth, 
surrounded by a border of Celtic ornament, consisting of escaping spirals 
at the top and bottom, and interlaced work along the sides. Near the 
upper end of the slab is a rectangular socket, 11 inches long, 3% inches 
wide, and 5 inches deep. In this socket there has apparently stood an 
upright cross, similar to that shown in fig. 2, which was found in the 
same place, and corresponds in the character of its ornamentation, though 
-it does not quite fit the socket. On the side of the recumbent slab is 
carved the group representing “‘ Daniel and the Lions,” shown in fig. 3. 

23. Small silver Mug, 2} inches high, inscribed on bottom :—Ex dono 
D.F. quae obiit 19th Aug. 1700. 

24. Highland Brooch of silver, 3} inches diameter, found near Balla- 
chulish. The ornamentation of the brooch, which is on one side only, is 
partly engraved and partly in niello work, as shown in the annexed 
engraving. The Society is indebted to the good offices of Rev. Alexander 
Stewart, F.S.A. Scot., of Ballachullish (Nether Lochaber), for the acqui- 
sition of this fine specimen of a rare variety of the old Highland brooch, 
and Mr. Stewart has also been good enough to supply the following par- 
ticulars as to the circumstances of its discovery:—‘ The Silver Brooch, 
which, for the purpose of future reference, ought to be known as the 
‘Appin Brooch,’ was got in the district of Appin under the following 
circumstances, One day in October 1881, one of the shepherds on the 
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farm of Ballachullish had occasion to be on Benvere, a mountain that 
overhangs Loch Leven, and one of the most beautiful of the many 
beautiful mountains of the West Highlands. When within a few yards 
of the summit of the hill the shepherd sat down to rest. As he was 


resting, and idly poking into the mossy ground beside him with his crook, 
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Silver Brooch found on Benvere, near Ballachulish, Nether Lochaber. 
(Actual size.) 


he turned up the brooch which is now in the Museum. The spot on 
which it was found is about 3000 feet above the level of the sea.” 

35. Polished stone Celt, showing mark of the handle, found at Din- 
woodie Green, Dumfriesshire. 
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26. Bronze Polstave, from Aberdeen, apparently modern, and having 
the loop on the face of the instrument instead of on the side. 

27. Iron Tirling-pin and Door-sneck, and Standing Crusie, from Inver- 
keithing. 

28. Small Figure of “Tiki,” in jade, 5 inches high, the eyes inlaid 
with mother of pearl, from New Zealand. 

29. Old Fringe-weaving Machine of oak. 

30. Basket Sword Hilt, found at Prestonpans. 

31. Highland Dirk, 174 inches in length, with leather sheath, brass, 
mounted, and carved handle. 

32 Two small early Greek Vases, painted. 

33. Polished stone Celt, six American Arrow-heads, and a St. Kilda 
brass Brooch, 2 inches in diameter. 

34, Two Highland Dirks, 14} inches and 18 inches in length, with carved 
handles of wood ; and a broken bronze Spear head, found at Cardross. 

35. Combined Latch and Tirling-pin of iron. 

36. South American Lasso ; and also a Bolas, formed of three grooved 
stone balls, covered with hide, and attached to each other by twisted 
strips of hide 3 feet in length. 

37. Urn of Drinking-cup type, from a stone Cist near St. Peter’s 
Church, Buckie, Banffshire. It was found in a cist of Old Red Sandstone 
slabs, about 2 feet under the surface. The cist contained the remains of 
an unburnt body. No other relics were observed. The urn (which is 
figured in the annexed woodcut) measures 6 inches diameter across the 
mouth and 7 inches in height. 

38. Twenty-five Arrow-heads of flint, chiefly with barbs and stems, 
and flint Scrapers and Flakes, from Banffshire. 

39. Two aucient bronze Crucifixes, from White Abbey, Ireland, viz.: 
—(1) Processional crucifix of brass, 9 inches in length, the figure attenu- 
ated, wearing the crown of thorns, the drapery a mere loin-cloth, the feet 
crossed and fastened by a single nail. Over the head of the crucified 
figure are the letters 1.N.R.1., and answering to them on the reverse of the 
cross L.H.8. The reverse is ornamented with patterns of interlaced work. 
(2) Figure (from a crucifix) of bronze, finely patinated. 
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40. Hammer of greenstone, 54 inches in length and 24 inches in 
greatest breadth across the middle of the haft hole, which is not central, 
but nearer the butt end of the instrument. The haft hole is 12 inches 
diameter, well formed, with almost straight sides, but slightly wider at 
both ends than in the centre. The butt end of the hammer is flattened, 


Urn of Drinking-Cup Type. From a Stone Cist at Buckie. 
(7 inches in height. ) 


the sides rounded, and nearly of equal width, 2 inches across, and the 
lower part wedge-shaped. It was found some years ago on the estate of 
Rommano, near Peebles. 

41. Cast of Sculptured Standing Stone at Dunfallandy, parish of Logie- 
rait, 4 feet 8} inches high by 2 feet 14 inches wide. (See the notice of 
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this stone by Dr. John Alexander Smith in the present volume of the 
Proceedings, p. 20.) 

42. Old Highland Target of wood and leather, 184 inches diameter, 
tooled with fretwork and scrolls. 

43. Illustrated Catalogue of the Hamilton Palace Sale. 

44, Collection of 640 Objects, chiefly in flint and bronze, and mostly 
of small size, from Glenluce, Wigtownshire. 

45. Collection of upwards of 4000 Objects, chiefly in flint and bronze, 
and mostly of small size, from the Culbin Sands, Elginshire. 

46. Carved stone Pipe, 7 inches in length, with grotesque figures of 
animals, &c. ; North American. 

47. Wrought-iron Bracket for a Baptismal Basin, 124 inches diameter, 
from a church in East Lothian. 

48, Four Pennies of Alexander III. of Scotland. 

49. The Necropolis of Ancon, in Peru. By W. Reiss and A. Stubel. 
Parts I.--VI., folio. London, 1882. 

50. The Brehon Laws. Vol. IV., imp. 8vo. London, 1881. 

51. The Monumental Effigies of Great Britain. By C. A. Stothard. 
New Edition, by John Hewitt. Folio. London, 1876. 

52. Warren’s Celtic Liturgies. S8vo. London, 1881. 

53. Macphail’s History of the Religious House of Pluscardyn.  4to. 
Edinburgh, 1882. 

54, Ortelius, Theatrum Orbis Terrarum. Folio. Antwerp, 1579. 

55. The Altus of St. Columba. Edited by the Marquis of Bute. 8vo. 
Edinburgh, 1882. 

56. Hallenberg, Quatuor Monumenta AEnea. 8vo. Stockholm, 1802. 

57. Garnet’s Tour in Scotland. Two vols. 4to. 1811. And, Scot- 
land Delineated. 8vo. London, 1791. 

58, Sabatier and Cohen’s Monnaies Byzantines. Two vols. 
Paris, 1862. 


59. Pooley’s Old Crosses of Gloucester and Somerset. Imp. 8vo. 
London, 1862 and 1877. 


60. Vestiarium Scoticum. By John Sobieski Stuart. 4to. Edin- 
burgh, 1842. (Contains the letterpress only.) 


8vo. 
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61. Folio Volume of Manuscript Copies of Rentals, &c., relating to 
Scotland. 


There was exhibited :— 
1. By Parrick Dupexon, Esq. of Cargen. 

Bronze Figure of an Ecclesiastic, holding a book in the left hand, the 
right hand extended in the act of benedic- 
tion. The figure is 4 inches in length. It 
has been cast, and the front surface finished 
with the graver, while the back is somewhat 
hollow and unworked. The dress presents 
several peculiarities which it is not easy to 
explain, The style of the work, perhaps, 
las more resemblance to that of the Anglo- 
Saxon than to that of the Celtic school. 
There is a small pin-hole through the lower 
part of the figure, and it seems probable 
that it may have been attached with other 
figures as part of the ornamentation of a 
shrine or coffer, or of the cover of a book. 


The date is probably anterior to the close 
of the 12th century. In a letter to Dr. 
Anderson, Mr. Dudgeon gives the following 
account of the discovery of the figure :— 


“The bronze figure I sent you was dug 
or ploughed up some years ago at the, 
‘ Druidical Circle’ of stones about 3 miles 
from Dumfries, in the parish of Holywood. 
This circle is on an arable farm ; the ground 
on which it is, is in a regular rotation of 


crop, and a fence runs right through the re Pe 
P, : ; Y = Bronze Figure of an Ecclesiastic 
circle. The circle is not a large one, and dug up at Holywood, Dum- 
. friesshire. (Actual size. 

the stones are of moderate size; two or (! ) 


three of them are awanting, having doubtless been taken for building 
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purposes. The parish church of Holywood is less than a mile from 
these stones; the tradition is that a celebrated hermit had his cell on 
the spot where the church now stands. The monastery founded there 
about the beginning of the 12th century was one of the six Scottish 
foundations of the Premonstratensians or ‘white monks’ of the rule 
of St. Augustine. Part of this abbey was used as the parish church so 
late as about 1780, when it was pulled down and the materials used, as 
usual, in building the present hideous erection. We have in our local 
Museum a font from the old Holywood Church. 

“The circle is close to the adjoining parish of Kirkmahoe. There was 
in this parish, in the 11th century, a church dedicated to St. Blane, of 
which nothing remains; but the name is still retained in a place called 
Kilblane. The beautiful ruins of Lincluden Abbey are about 2 miles 
from the circle, so you see there are plenty of old ecclesiastical founda- 
tions in the neighbourhood. 

“Ttisa pity, as you say, that the relic, seemingly unique, should not be 
in your Museum ; but as it was presented to us, I fear it could not now 
be given up. I hope, however, it may be an inducement to some of the 
Fellows, when in the neighbourhood, to pay a visit to our Museum here, 
where they would, I think, find other things that would interest them.” 


The following Communications were read ;— 
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NOTES OF A SMALL CEMETERY OF CISTS AND URNS AT MAGDALEN 
BRIDGE, NEAR JOPPA. By WILLIAM LOWSON, EF.S.A. Scor. 


In the beginning of December last workmen began to excavate a piece 
of ground, little more than an acre in extent, lying between the Magdalen 
Chemical Works and Eastfield Cottages, Joppa, on the north side of the 
road from Edinburgh to Musselburgh. The level of the ground is about 
12 to 14 feet above high-water mark. On the top was ordinary soil, and 
beneath that a layer of seasand from 4 to 8 feet thick, and beneath 
that gravel. On 2ist January last I learned from the person who had 
feued the ground that in the course of removing the sand the workmen 
had discovered a large cinerary urn filled with calcined human bones. 
The urn had passed into the possession of C, W. Cathcart, M.B., 
Lecturer on Anatomy, Surgeon’s Hall; and that gentleman has 
generously presented it to the Museum. 

The appearance of the ground led me to expect that this urn would 
not be the only one found ;yand I arranged with the workmen to send 
for me immediately on the discovery of anything of the nature of an urn 
or stone coffin. This arrangement has resulted in the recovery of six other 
urns, which are now also in the Museum. These urns were all contained 
in stone cists, varying as to size, and, as described to me, varying also in 
the circumstance that some had covering stones, and others had not. All 
the urns contained calcined human bones. In one of them the bones 
showed traces of the green stain characteristic of contact with bronze, 
but only the merest fragment of an implement was found. In another 
urn, however, there was found a small oval bronze blade, now in the 
Museum. 

Besides these urns there were also discovered a stone cist with a male 
skeleton in a fine state of preservation, but without any object along with 
it except a small chip of flint; a stone cist quite empty ; another stone 
cist with a small urn about 3 or 4 inches high, which crumbled to frag- 
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ments; and a skeleton without a coffin, described to me by an anatomist 
as that of a full-grown female. 

All these different interments were from 4 to 6 feet below the level 
of the ground, and about 3 feet down in the bed of sand. 

There was also discovered a portion of a red deer’s horn on the top of 
the gravel, which, Dr. Anderson informs me, must have belonged to a 
head quite as large as any in the Museum. 

The piece of ground in which these remains were found lies along 
the sea-shore, and is now faced with heavy stones towards the sea, but I 
saw an old man in Fisherrow who remembers that he used to dig out 
sand-marten’s nests in that bank before the stones were put there. He 
had seen similar urns taken out in his boyhood. 


Mr. W. Stevenson has kindly supplied the following notes regarding 
the stone cists :— 

At the request of Dr. Anderson I went down and saw the first stone 
cist the same evening on which it was discovered. 

With the exception of the absence of the skull (which had been 
brought to the Museum by Mr. Lowson), and a little subsidence caused by 
the removal of the sand from one side, the structure had not been dis- 
turbed. It was about 4 feet below the surface, and measured 3 feet long 
and 18 inches wide. It was formed at the sides and ends with rough 
slabs of red sandstone, such as might be got from the rocks at Joppa, 
and by water-worn boulders which had for some time lain within high- 
water mark, One large slab and several smaller ones covered the cavity 
of the cist. The largest covering slab bore traces of having served as 
a hearth for a fire, or burning of some sort—not a continuous burning, or 
of great heat, which would more or less have calcined and cracked the 
stone, but as if there had been burned on it a fire of straw or branches, 
the ashes of which had been allowed to remain until, through influence 
of the weather and water, they had covered the stone with a blackened 
coating. 


The cist lay almost due north and south, and the body had been 
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placed in it on its side, with the face to the east, the knees drawn up to 
the breast, and the hands placed on or beside the knees. The bones did 
not bear any traces of cremation; and while some of them were very fresh, 
there were others which crumbled to the touch. The thigh bones 
measured 17 inches over all, and the height of the person might be 
about 5 feet 8 inches. The cavity or inside of the cist was entirely filled 
with sand, completely covering the bones, and, with the exception that 
one of its sides had caved in a little, it appeared tu be in the same state 
in which it had been left after the burial. A very careful search was 
made, but no manufactured article was found except a very small 
chip of flint, which was found either beside or amongst the bones of the 
hands. 

The other stone cist, which is said to have been found, was described 
to me, by the very intelligent person who has charge of the disposal of the 
sand, as of much the same construction; but it was entirely empty, and 


neither contained bones nor anything else. 


Dr. Joseph Anderson adds the following description of the urns :— 

The urns found in this remarkable cemetery are all of the same form 
and character. They belong to the largest variety of sepulchral vessels 
formed of clay, and some of them are specially remarkable on account of 
their size and the elaborate nature of their ornamentation. ‘They all 
contained burnt bones and ashes, and are therefore cinerary urns, 2.¢., 
they are the receptacles in which the bones of the burnt bodies were 
placed within the cists or graves in which they were deposited. They 
are of the usual form of the cinerary urns of the Bronze age,—the lower 
part plain and flower-pot shaped, and the upper part more or less 
decorated. 

No. 1, the first discovered, is a large, well-shaped vessel (fig. 1), 
measuring 13? inches in height, by 10 inches diameter at the mouth. 
The lower part is flower-pot shaped and plain; at the junction of the 
lower part with the perpendicular upper part, the urn is encircled by a 
slightly raised and rounded moulding, and a similar moulding is repeated 
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about 2 inches beneath the brim of the vessel. The ornamentation 1s 
confined to a narrow space round the exterior rim of the urn, and consists 


Fig. 1. Urn found at Magdalen Bridge, Joppa. (13% inches in height. ) 


of zigzags of four incised parallel lines arranged between two incised 
lines forming its upper and lower margins. 

No. 2 is more ornate in character, but smaller (see fig. 2), measuring 12 
inches in height, and 94 inches in diameter. It is nearly of the same 
form as No. 1, but the upper part is slightly narrowed to the brim. It re- 
sembles No. 1 also, in having its ornamentation confined to a narrow band 
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immediately underneath the brim, but it differs again from No, 1 in being 
ornamented on the interior part of the brim as well as externally. The 
exterior ornamentation, which occupies the space between the upper 
moulding and the brim of the vessel, is arranged in a continuous band 
passing round the circumference, bordered above and below by threc 


Fig. 2, Urn found at Magdalen Bridge, Joppa. (12 inches in height. ) 


parallel incised lines, and divided into panels, each of which is filled by 
different arrangements of straight incised lines, placed so as to form 
patterns of zigzags or parallel lines crossing each other obliquely. The 
interior of the rim is ornamented by short parallel lines of impressed mark- 
; : : : et 

ings arranged obliquely. Among the burnt bones in this urn there was 
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found asmall oval blade of bronze (fig. 3), swelling slightly in the central 
line of its length, and ornamented with lozenge-shaped patterns of chequers. 
The exterior margins are thinned to a fine and keen edge, and though 
both ends are broken away there are indications of the prolongation of a 


Fig. 3. Bronze Blade found in Urn No, 2. (Actual size.) 


tang at one end for insertion into a handle. Examples of these thin oval 
bronze blades have been found in various parts of Scotland, usually 
deposited with burnt bones in cinerary urns. (See the papers on small 
oval bronze blades by Dr. J. A. Smith, in the Proceedings, vol. x. 
p- 431.) 

No. 3 (shown as fig. 4) is the largest of the urns.. It measures 
16 inches in height by 12} inches in diameter across the mouth, and 
is thus not only the largest from this cemetery, but one of the largest 
and most elaborately ornamented urns in the Museum. In shape it 
closely resembles that last described. The lower part is flower-pot shaped 
and plain, with a slight moulding near the upper part of the slope. 
Above the slope of the lower part the vessel narrows somewhat to the 
brim, and is ornamented with a broad band of patterns of straight 
incised lines arranged in panels as in the previous example, and bordered 
above and below by three parallel inpressed lines. The patterns in this 
instance are more complex than in No. 2, but they are quite of the same 
character, consisting entirely of groups of parallel lines disposed obliquely 
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or in triangular or lozenge-shaped forms. ‘he interior part of the rim is 
also ornamented with a band of oblique parallel lines. 


Fig. 4. Urn found at Magdalen Bridge, Joppa. (16 inches in height.) 


No. 4 (shown as fig. 5) partakes of the same general of form as No. 3, 


but is more distinctly narrowed towards the brim, the contraction from 
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the shoulder upwards being considerably greater than that of the part 
below the shoulder, Asin the other examples, the lower part of the 
vessel is flower-pot shaped and plain, but it differs from all the others in 
having a double moulding encircling the plain part. The ornamentation 
of the upper part consists of a band of zigzag lines intercrossing 


Fig. 5. Urn found at. Magdalen Bridge, Joppa. (13 inches in height. ) 


symmetrically. The interior of the rim is ornamented with a band of 
oblique lines. The urn measures 13 inches high, and 14 inches in its 
greatest diameter at the shoulder, narrowing to 11 inches diameter across 
the mouth. 


5 7 x fj 7 7 
No. 5 (shown as fig. 6) is the smallest of the vessels, measuring only 
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10} inches in height, and 74 inches across the mouth. It is also more 
ornate in form and ornamentation than any of the others. As usual, the 
lower part is plain, the ornamentation commencing from the shoulder. 
It consists of two bands separated by a moulding, the lower band con- 
taining a series of intercrossing zigzags, separated from the plain space 
below by a line of punctulations, and the upper band consisting of a 


Fig. 6. Urn found at Magdalen Bridge, Joppa. (104 inches in height.) 


running herring-bone pattern. Both patterns are formed of impressed 
lines made apparently by a notched implement. The brim of the vessel 
is flattened, slightly recurved outwards, and ornamented by two impressed 
lines drawn round it in the middle of its flat surface 

No. 6 (shown as fig. 7) is an example of the more common variety of 
the cinerary urn, flower-pot shapéd below, contracting slightly from the 
shoulder upwards, and having a deep overhanging rim, The ornamenta- 
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tion, as usual, is confined to the part above the shoulder, and consists of 
a band of oblique lines on the lower portion underneath the rim, and on 
the rim a band of triangular spaces filled with oblique lines. The interior 
of the rim is decorated with a triplet of lines drawn round the sloping 


margin. The urn measures 124 inches high by 9 inches in diameter. 


Fig. 7. Urn found at Magdalen Bridge, Joppa. (124 inches in height. ) 


No. 7 (which is shown as fig, 8) is of the same form as No. 6, and 
ornamented much in the same manner, except that the band below the 
overhanging rim consists of intercrossed zigzags, and the ornamentation 
of the interior of the rim is a continuous zigzag. The urn measures 12 
inches high, and 8} inches diameter across the mouth. 
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2S SEMA _ 
No. 8 is a fragment only of the rim of an urn. 
No. 9 consists of two fragments of the rim and body of an urn, which 
must have been about 13 inches high, and 8} inches in diameter. 


Fig. 8. Urn found at Magdalen Bridge, Joppa. (12 inches high.) 


[No. 1 is presented to the Museum by Charles W. Cathcart, M.B., 
Lecturer on Anatomy, Surgeons’ Hall; Nos. 8 and 9 by Mr. Charles 
Gordon ; and Nos. 2 to 7 inclusive by Mr. Lowson.] 
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Nae 


NOTE ON A STONE CELT FOUND, IN OCTOBER 1881, ON THE ESTATE 
OF NAEMOOR, THE PROPERTY OF J. J. MOUBRAY, ESQ., IN THE 
PARISH OF MUCKHART, KINROSS-SHIRE. By JAMES BARCLAY 
MURDOCH, F.S.A. Scor. 


The celt under notice was found during the operations of draining a 
field lying on the north of, and not far from the banks of, the Devon, 
near Rumbling Bridge, and immediately adjoining the policies of 
Naemoor, the residence of J. J. Moubray, Esq. Until within the last 
fifty years, a large portion of the ground here was in a state of nature, 
and only within that time has it been gradually taken into cultivation. 
From the position of a portion of the field in question it has evidently 
been a marsh, and, indeed, probably at an early period, a small loch may 
have covered its surface. 

When the drains were being cut there were exposed a curious mixture 
and alternation of deposits,—beds of gravel, of sand, of clay (the latter 
being very tough, and of a dirty-white colour), and of peat. The peat 
was the principal deposit, and, as a rule, underlay the others so far as cut 
through,—the drains being to a depth of 5 feet,—the inference therefore 
being that the other beds were laid down subsequently, and in an 
irregular way, by the action of running water. 

The celt was found about 3 feet below the surface, lying upon peat. 
Several feet from it were dug up two slabs of charred wood, which lay in 
a hollow between two gravel mounds. These pieces of wood I have 
not seen, and cannot say to what kind of tree they belonged, but a de- 
scription of them sent to me states that they are about 6 feet long by 
1 foot 4 inches broad, and 24 inches thick at one side, the thickness 
being gradually fined away to a sharp edge at the other side, after the 
fashion of a knife blade. 

About 20 yards off two large pieces of wood were found, seemingly 
charred, and hollowed on one side. These latter may probably have 
formed portions of a canoe. 
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This celt, which is 13 inches in length and 5 lbs, in weight, is formed 
of a greenish-coloured compact felstone (which is an igneous rock), and 
of an extremely close-grained fine texture. Professor Heddle of St. 
Andrews, who is no mean authority upon mineralogical questions, has 
lately stated with regard to a celt formed of an identical kind of felstone, 
which is in the Hunterian Museum of Glasgow, that he has seen various 
examples of celts made of the same peculiar rock, and that it is one 
which does not to his knowledge occur on the mainland of Scotland. 
The probability is, therefore, that it was an imported stone. 

Dr. Joseph Anderson has informed me that instances of the occurrence 
of celts beside fragments of wood are rare in Scotland, and I am there- 
fore sorry that I have not been able to produce those pieces of wood 
which were found in juxtaposition with the celt under notice. 


ILL. 


NOTICE OF A HOARD OF SILVER COINS DISCOVERED IN BANFFSHIRE, 
OF WHICH THREE ARE NOW PRESENTED TO THE MUSEUM. By 
Rev. GEORGE GORDON, LL.D., Birnie, Corr. Mem. S.A. Scor. 


It is not on account of their rarity that these three coins are presented. 
The locality, and peculiar circumstances, in which they, and a good many 
others of the same type, were found, may perhaps gain them a place in 
the Society’s Cabinet. 

Last autumn two ‘harvest hands, 
Keith, Banffshire, were sent by the tenant, on a day unfit for work in the 


” on the farm of Cauldhame, near 


corn-field, to clean out a drain or ditch. In doing so they unwittingly 
“threw up on the bank a spadeful of small old silver coins,’—said to 
number from 80 to 100. Mr. Linn, of the Geological Survey, informs 
me that the spot is a few yards from the old cliff or bank of the Isla, and 
a little to the east of Douglas-brae old lime-quarry. The clay is of a dark- 
bluish grey colour, stony, and with patches of sand. It was in one of 
these patches of sand, in the clay, that the coins were found, and at a 
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depth of not more than a foot. I could find no traces of the case, or 
wrapping, in which the coins had been placed. ‘The place where they 
were found was waste ground, and till not many years ago covered with 
furze.” 

The coins, of course, were soon scattered—given away, right and left. 
Soon after the discovery, Mr. Cameron, of the Aberdeen Free Press, 
was able, however, to re-collect some thirty or so of them, which I have 
seen and examined. They are in a wonderfully good state of preserva- 
tion. In a great majority the legend can be easily made out; and in 
none of them is it wholly defaced. There is but a rare imstance of 
‘clipping ” among them, and only on one or two has the die failed to 
strike the centre of the coin, They all, save two, have the stamp of a 
“Henry ” upon them, but have been struck at different places and by 
different mint-masters. They exactly meet what Rapin (vol. i. p. 244) 
says :—‘‘ King Henry Second’s coin is the same with those of his prede- 
cessors, giving him full-faced, with a sceptre in his right hand, a crown of 
a row of pearls of five points, with a cross raised upon the middlemost, 
and the inscription ‘ Henricus Rex.’ On the reverse, a double-lined cross 
terminating at the inner circle, and four pellets in each quarter, which on 
some are enjoined by a small stroke in form of a cross.” Save the two 
above-noticed exceptions, the whole of the Cauldhame find have this 
little cross, made by joining the four pellets, and in this, as in several 
other points, differ from the description which is given in Rapin (p. 347) 
of the coins of Henry III. 

I believe that it is understood by most numismatists that many of 
these small coins, although they bear the name of Henry, were actually 
struck and used in the reign of John. Granted that this was the case 
with the bulk of the Cauldhame “find,” it is pretty clear that they must 
have been collected not very long after they left the mint; as, otherwise, 
they must have had a greater mixture of other coins than in the pro- 
portion of 2 to 30, if we take the portion examined as a fair sample of 
the whole “ find.” 


How and when they found their way so far north, and to the spot 
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where they have rested so long, are questions that give rise to much con- 
jecture. Were they once the possession of any of the followers of 
Edward I., who, it is believed, crossed the Spey, not many miles distant 
from Cauldhame ? 

In Lindsay’s Coinage of Scotland (p. 263) a somewhat similar “ find ” 
is recorded to have taken place—“in the Island of Tyree in 1788, 
when an earthen pot was found, containing several ounces of silver 
pennies of Henry III. of England.” Some names of the moneyers, and 
more of the mdnts, are the same in both finds, viz., of Cauldhame and 
of Tyree. 

The two exceptions referred to in the Cauldhame “find,” are coins of 
William the Lion. The one is a good deal blurred. The other has 
“HVE WALTER ” as the mint-master. 


IV. 


NOTES ON THE HOARD OF COINS DISCOVERED IN BANFFSHIRE, 
SUPPLEMENTARY TO THE NOTICE BY REV. DR. GORDON. By 
EDWARD BURNS, F.S.4. Scor. 


It is much to be regretted that no effort has been made to keep together 
the few William the Lion pennies connected with this find, were it only 
to have had them properly arranged and described. Through the superior 
good fortune of the English numismatists in possessing so much in the 
way of documentary evidence to guide them in determining the alloca- 
tion of their early coins, it is now known positively that the three pennies 
from this find, bearing the name of Henry, with the short double 
cross on reverse, presented to the Museum of this Society by the kind- 
ness of the Rev. Dr. Gordon, were struck by King John. All show the 
very same head on obverse, which is identical with that on the Ivish 
pennies of King John; and from the circumstance that one of the three 
pennies was struck at Ipswich, we are able to determine that their period 
of issue was about the year 1208, when the moneyers of Ipswich and 
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fifteen other towns were commanded to seal up their dies and bring 
them to Westminster. The penny in question is the only variety of the 
short double cross penny, bearing the name of Henry, known to have 
been struck at Ipswich. This piece has on reverse IOHAN ON GIPE. 
There was another moneyer of Ipswich, Alexander, who writes his name 
ALisanpRE. Now, if the William the Lion pennies in this find had been 
kept together, by comparing them with these pennies of John with name 
of Henry, we should have had authentic information respecting the 
coinage of that reign, as circulating at this particular period. The two 
pennies of William the Lion, connected with the Cauldhame find, which 
came under Dr. Gordon’s observation, he describes thus: ‘ The one is a 
good deal blurred. The other has HVE WALTER as the mintmaster.” 
From other sources also I have been informed that pennies with the 
name of HVE WALTER were in the find, No other moneyer’s name appears 
to have been mentioned. 

The Henry short double cross pennies were first struck, it is 
supposed, about 1180, under Henry II, and without change of name 
or type, were continued under Richard I. and John. The only English 
money known of Richard I. and John consists of these pieces. The 
type was continued by Henry II. till the year 1247 or 1248, when 
the long cross coinages were introduced. The short double cross coins 
attributed to Henry II. and Richard I. are of large module, and rather 
coarse execution. Those attributed to John are smaller, and more 
neatly executed. Those issued under Henry III. are distinguishable 
by their still smaller module, and by the reduced size of the inner 
circles, William the Lion, there is reason to believe, did not adopt the 
short double cross type till the year 1195. The Chronica de Mailros, 
under that year, states, “ Willelmus Rex Scottorum innovavit monetam 
suam,”—an innovation that could scarcely refer to any other change of 
type than this. We have short double cross pennies of William the 
Lion of good size and bold execution, corresponding to the short double 
cross Henry pennies struck under Richard I. We have them also of 
intermediate sizes. And we have them of very small module, and with 
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very small inner circles, corresponding to the short double cross coinages 
of Henry II. But William the Lion was succeeded on the Scottish 
throne by his son Alexander II. in 1214, and Henry III. succeeded to the 
English throne in 1216. How then can we account for the remarkable 
correspondence of the later short double cross Scottish coinage of 
William, the reduced module and diminished size of the inner circles, 
with the later short double cross English coinages, struck under 
Henry III., similarly distinguished, except that, just in the same way 
that Richard the I. and John continued the English coinage with the 
name and type of their father, so Alexander II. continued the Scottish 
coinage under the name, and with the type of his father. Of course, 
such a find as the Cauldhame find could not assist us in determining this 
question, seeing that the nature of its contents shows that it was probably 
deposited in the lifetime of William the Lion. But, suppose that a find 
containing the very latest coins, bearing the name of William, should turn 
up, as it might any day,—let it be hoped not in the far north,—a find 
which the intermixture of contemporary English coins—occurring as these 
usually do in large proportions—would show must have extended far 
into the reign of Alexander,IL., and where, moreover, while the William 
the Lion short double cross coinage was plentifully represented, the 
corresponding Alexander II. coinage was entirely absent, would not that 
be powerfully confirmatory evidence that Alexander II., for the greater 
portion of his reign, had done as his contemporaries Richard I. and John 
of England, by continuing the national currency in his father’s name, and 
with his father’s type? Such a find was the great Eccles hoard of short 
double cross pennies. At Eccles, near Manchester, were found on the 
11th August 1864, about 6000 Henry short double sterlings, together 
with 105 Irish coins of John of the triangle type, struck after he had 
become King of England, with a few foreign coins, and 196 sterlings of 
William the Lion, all apparently of the short double cross type. This 
hoard, from internal evidence, is believed to have been deposited about 
1240, for there were contained in it coins which could not have been 
struck much before that time. With the exception of about 200 sterlings, 
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all the Henry short double cross money were of the varieties struck under 
John and Henry III., rendering it the more striking that the hoard did 
not contain one single Alexander II. penny, for had coins been struck by 
Alexander II. with his own name, from his accession in 1214 till the 
date of the deposit of this find,—about 1248,—it might naturally have 
been expected that these would have been met with in much greater 
proportion than the coins bearing the name of William his father, struck 
some twenty-six years before. Other hoards that have occurred are to 
the same purport. I mention these matters, not so much with a view 
of explaining here why the pennies of Alexander II. should be so rare, but 
to illustrate the great importance of keeping finds of coins intact, so that 
they may be properly examined and reported upon. 


Ve 


NOTES ON SOME STONE INSTRUMENTS FROM ABERDEENSHIRE, 
NOW PRESENTED TO THE MUSEUM. By tHe Rey. JAMES PETER, 
Op Derr, F.S.A. Scor. 


1. A highly polished chisel-like Celt of Flint.—The fine specimen 
(which is here figured) belonged to the late Dr. Gordon of Auchleuchries, 
the last of his race, who to a fine physique added an original and en- 
quiring mind. He, during a long period, resided on his property in 
Buchan, and took an interest in antiquarian and kindred subjects; and 
there seems no doubt that either he himself found the chisel or acquired 
it from some neighbour who picked it up in Buchan, though the precise 
locality cannot now be ascertained. The interesting relic came into the 
possession—it does not appear how—of an ardent collector, a working 
shoemaker, belonging to the parish of Old Deer, who retained it, valuing 
it highly, and showing it to any one who expressed an interest in such 
things. One day, however, when exhibiting it to a friend, who handled 
it loosely, it slipped from his fingers, fell on the lapstone, and broke in 
pieces. ‘The possessor was greatly disconcerted, but having succeeded 
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admirably in putting the pieces together by means of shellac, resolved 
that it should not encounter the danger of another such accident, and 
accordingly requested me to have it deposited 
in the National Museum. 

2. A small flat Celt accompanied it, but 
being of the ordinary type, it does not call 
for special remark. 


The other objects submitted were acquired 
in a different part of Aberdeenshire, viz., the 
parish of Kemnay, extending along the Don 
from Inverurie upwards. They are— 

(1) A carefully-shaped stone of diorite, used 
apparently for bruising corn, or sharpening 
flint or other implements,—similarly-shaped 
stones being, I am told, in the Museum, Copen- 
hagen, and classed as ‘a stone on which flint 


implements were sharpened.”! 

(2) A fine specimen of a stone hammer of 
hard quartz, and which seems to have been 
long used, judging from the great abrasion of 


the edges. 

(3) A stone somewhat in the shape of a 
spade, 54 inches broad, by 9 inches in length. 
The small end might have been intended for a 
socket, or for the direct grasp of the hand. 
The smoothed surface underneath points to its ! u 
having been pushed before. Indeed, the shape Qpiscltike Celt of Yellow 
is almost identical with that of a sock of a Flint. (8 inches in length.) 
plough ; or again, it may be said to bear a pretty close resemblance to a 


1 This stone is in shape the quadrant of a circle, and was found in proximity to 
a series of small mounds, in one of which was discovered an urn placed mouth 
downwards and cemented at the base by clay to preserve the few bones which it 


covered. 
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flauchter-spade. A probable use also suggests itself, of employment for 
raking in the ashes of a peat or turf fire. 

These two last were picked up, the spade by myself, in the neighbour- 
hood of a very copious and celebrated spring, about half a mile from the 
spot where the first (1) was discovered. 

The locality, from the gentle slope to the south-west (named Sunnyside), 
and the shelter from the rising ground behind, would point to it as having 
been a favourite camping ground, and possibly, if further search were 
made, other relics may yet be found, showing that a tribe had been in 
the habit of frequenting it. 


VE 


ON A SCULPTURED STONE WITH CUP AND RING-MARKINGS, FOUND 
AT REDHILLS, NEAR PENRITH. By MICHAEL W. TAYLOR, M.D. 
Epin., PENRITH. 


As the attention of this Society has been recently directed to the 
subject of Prehistoric Sculptured Stones, it may be of interest if I 
communicate this notice of a very remarkable cup-marked stone which 
was discovered last year at Redhills, in the neighbourhood of Penrith. 
Although the vestiges of a Celtic occupancy in this district are fairly 
abundant, yet lapidary inscriptions and sculpturings are less frequent 
than in Northumberland and some parts of Scotland. Cup and ring- 
markings, however, do occur on the monolith in the “ Long Meg Circle,” 
at Little Salkeld, on one or two of the members of the Stone Avenue 
at Shap, and in one or two other instances which I have given ina paper 
on the subject lately, in vol. vi. of the Transactions of the Cumberland 
and Westmoreland Archeological Society. 

The stone to which I call the attention of the meeting, and of which 
T enclose a drawing from a photograph, was disinterred last year at Red- 
hills, 2 miles from Penrith. I say disinterred, for it was covered with 
10 inches of soil, and it was struck accidentally in forming a line of new 
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fencing. In point of fact, it was the cover of a kist-vaen. There are 
traces of ancient occupancy, and vestiges of cairn structure still to be 
discerned on the hill-side on which it was found, but no barrow nor 
mound covered this particular grave. A space had been excavated for 
the interment dipping into the limestone rock to a depth of about 3 feet ; 
the length of the grave was 4 feet, and the breadth about 3 feet 6 inches. 
Cobble stones had been used partially to line the cavity, but there was no 
flagging at the sides or bottom. The space was filled with blackish soil, 
amid which was a quantity of burnt bones, all in a fragmentary state. 
No implement nor shreds of pottery could be found, but there were 
several pieces of charcoal. It had evidently been an interment of 
cremated remains, 

The massive stone which formed the cover of the kist- vaen I saw in 
situ immediately after its discovery. 

This stone is a natural slab of white freestone ; it is of a broadish ovoid 
form, 5 feet 4 inches long, and at the centre 3 feet 6 inches broad, tapering 
towards each end ; and it varies from 8 inches to 13 inches in thickness, 
The superior surface is rough and irregular, and scored in many places 
with marks of the ploughshare and harrows, which have passed over it 
in frequent cultivation. The inferior surface, which was presented 
towards the grave, shows a fairly smooth cleavage, and on it were carved 
the sculptured markings which I shall describe.! 

It may be said, that the incised excavations display four types—(1) 
Cup-shaped hollows of various sizes and depths; (2) Central hollowed 
cones surrounded by two concentric circles, each bisected by a radial 
groove ; (3) Hollowed channels like gutters running in various directions ; 
(4) Little pits or small pick marks in the stone. The slab, which 
is in my possession, was unfortunately broken in three or four pieces 
by the hammer of the workman, but I have put it together, and when 
viewed with a certain light when the shadows are deep, the sculpturings 


1 For the engraving of this Redhills Sculptured Stone, see paper by the author, 
vol. vi. p. 118, Lransactions of Cumberland and Westmoreland Antiquarian and 
Archeological Society. 
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may be well made out, and appear to be arranged as follows :—Near the 
bottom there is a central cup deeply carved, about 3 inches in diameter ; 
around this there are two concentric rings somewhat faintly incised, the 
outermost of which has a diameter of 6 inches. From this central cup 
proceed two grooves 6 inches long, which bisect the concentric circles, 
and traverse in a straight line to join a similar cup on each side of the 
central one. From this line of cups three gutters meander upwards over 
the surface of the slab; the main channel takes a direction upwards on 
the right side of the stone, and receives a number of branches like the 
tributaries of a river from each side, and terminates on the free margin 
of the upper part of the stone. On the lowest quarter of the stone to 
the right there is a large hollow cup 3 inches in diameter, around which 
also there are two well-executed concentric rings, the largest with a 
diameter of 6 inches. These rings are cut by a radial groove which joins 
a gutter in the centre of the stone, and in the opposite direction, at a 
point in their circumference, they fall into and are subtended by the 
larger side channel. These are the only two cuttings on the stone which 
present this annular arrangement; on the other hand, the simple cup- 
markings are numerous, in fact, twenty-four may be counted. One of 
these cups is greatly larger than any of the rest. It is situated in the 
centre of the upper half of the slab, and on first view forms the most 
strikingly characteristic feature of the tablet. This cup is 6 inches in 
diameter, and is carved out to the depth of 3 inches. The chisel marks 
are distinct and fresh, as if done yesterday; and there is a smoothness 
and regularity of execution about it, which evinces that more pains have 
been taken with it than with some of the other incisions. The other 
cup-markings vary from 1 inch to 3 inches in measurement. A number 
of them (about twelve of them may be counted) are associated with the 
furrowed lines, either forming the beginning of a gutter, or joining or 
being included in the line of the channel itself. These form the series 
of the larger cup-markings, and are an inch or more in depth. On the 
other hand, others of these cups are isolated, and scattered singly, and 
apparently without regular order over the surface, and unconnected with 
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the branch-like lines; these for the most part are mere shallow 
depressions, and with less defined margins. Again, there is another class 
of markings on the stone; they are very numerous, and are dispersed 
apparently irregularly over all the surface ; these are little pits or pick 
marks, small irregular holes picked into the stone, evidently done with 
some pointed tool. 

Judging from the examination of the tool-marks, which are quite 
patent and well expressed in many of the larger excavations, I am of 
opinion that they have been done with a flat-edged chisel, driven by a 
mell or hammer. The indentations succeed each other so regularly, and 
so much in successive lines, as to suggest the process of hewing or chip- 
ping, with the tool resting on the spot, before receiving the stroke, rather 
than by the irregular action of a pointed pick alone. The hollows 
certainly have not been excavated by any rubbing process, by a flint or 
harder stone. But I believe it is quite possible that the instrument 
used may have been a flint chisel, driven as I have described. 

But I will not attempt to debate whether the tool used in cup-marking 
may have been of stone or of metal, because this will open up the question 
of the antiquity of this peculiar practice, and I desire on this occasion to 
confine myself simply to a notice of facts. 

If I were to express my impressions relative to the speculative aspect 
of the inquiry, I would hold by the following conclusions. That these 
remarkable products of primitive handicraft, of which I have given an 
example, reach up to the period of the early race of people who preceded 
the later Celts: to the builders of the chambered tumuli, the cyclopean 
cromlechs, and megalithic monuments of the archaic type ; to a population 
amid whom the use of metals was not common—to the patient workers 
with hammers and chisels fashioned from flint, jade, serpentine, and 
other hard stones—to men whose light hands and nimble fingers may 
have retained the deftness and cunning of their Eastern prototypes, and 
on whose minds may still have lingered the traditions of an Eastern 


symbolism, of which the key is lost to us. 
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VIL. 


NOTICE OF THE BROCH KNOWN AS BURWICK OR BORWICK, IN THE 
TOWNSHIP OF YESCANABEE1 AND PARISH OF SANDWICK, 
ORKNEY. By WILLIAM G. T. WATT, Krerriotp, STROMNEsS. 


This broch and its outhouses stands on a rugged promontory, and 
before excavations took place lay under a beautiful green sward, the 
growth of centuries. Its appearance was that of a natural mound of about 
15 to 20 feet in height, rising immediately from the edge of the crag. 

The walls of the broch on the west and east sides overlook precipices 
60 to 80 feet high. Buildings other than the broch are to be seen 
jutting out here and there 9 or 10 feet down the face of the south-west 
cliff. Doubtless this has been caused by encroachments made on the 
land by seas and winds undermining and tumbling off pieces of the crag 
from time to time, as it is in a very exposed place, and has, moreover, 
the full force of the broad Atlantic waves beating against its sides. 

On the south side the knowe sloped until it came in contact with the 
sward covering the out-buildings, then inclined more gradually for a 
distance of about 55 feet, when it reaches the big ditch or moat from 
50 to 60 feet wide that runs across the neck of the promontory a distance 
of about 160 feet. Into this moat there could easily be conducted the 
water of a burn which runs from the east and falls over the crags close 
to the north-east end of the ditch. 

The out-houses are numerous ; they occupy the whole space of ground 
between the broch and moat. Ata future date I shall hope to be in a 
position to give an account of them. In the meantime the excavations 
are not sufficiently advanced to enable me to enter particularly into the 
matter. 

It is interesting to note that a cave, long known by the inhabitants of 
the district under the appellation of Hell’s Mouth (a corruption probably 


1 Spelt in Rental of 1595, Yeskennabe ; 1614, Zeskinaba ; 1642, Yeskanabie; old 
Rental, Zescannabie. 
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of the Norse word hellir), runs for a considerable way inland, and imme- 
diately under the broch and out-houses thereof. At low tides I often 
explore it, in the hope of finding a way leading from it to the buildings 
above. As yet I have found none, though it is more than likely that 
the occupants of the broch have had a passage communicating with the 
cave; and this I thought was discovered when I came on the under- 
ground passage commencing close to the main entrance of the broch 
hereinafter referred to. The side of the cave where it is possible an 
opening may be found is thickly coated with stalactites. 

The main wall of the broch is 11 feet 5 inches thick on the west side, 
on the south and east sides 14 to 15 feet, and on the north side 16 feet. 
The walls will average in height about 11 feet, and the highest part 
standing is at least 16 feet. It is dry built, with large stones well and 
regularly faced to the outside; the space between is merely rubble work. 
From the fact that close to hand there is a fine bed of limestone, out of 
which the builders of the broch seem to have taken large stones for 
building purposes, I infer that they cannot have been acquainted with 
the use of lime mortar. 

The doorway, or chief entrance, to the broch faces §.S.E., and is 5 feet 
2 inches high, 3 feet 5 inches wide at the bottom, and 3 feet 1 inch 
wide at top, and leads through a paved passage 9 feet 9 inches in length 
to an inner doorway, which is only 2 feet 11 inches wide and 4 feet 
6 inches high. This passage is roofed with heavy stone lintels, which 
also forms the floor to the small chamber or watch-place above. The 
lintel over the main door is a kind of freestone. It is 20 inches high 
and 15 inches thick, and the length is 4 feet 5 inches. Next to the lintel 
over the inner doorway is a long narrow stone or covering to the passage 
that can be taken out and put in at pleasure. 

From the inner doorway the passage is a foot or so wider, and runs for 
the distance of 8 feet 6 inches to the entrance of the interior court, but 
has no roof. 

The chamber on the right hand of the inner entrance passage has a 
doorway 2 feet wide and 3 feet 5 inches high, and above the lintel there 
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is a hole or outlook of about a foot square. It is open for about 4 feet 
inwards ; beyond this the roof has fallen in. I am inclined to think that 
the chamber originally would be at least 12 feet long, as the sward for 
8 feet immediately above the fallen-in part is much sunk. So far as seen, 
the roof is not flagged, but has been rudely arched. 

On the left-hand side of the inner passage wall, and opposite the 
chamber, there is a very rudely-built wall, 20 inches wide, which seems 
to have been for getting access to the watch-place above the passage. 
This evidently is an after piece of work. 

With much labour the interior of the tower was cleared of the stones 
of its walls that had fallen in. When this was removed unctuous matter 
came (very difficult to get to leave the spade), composed of ashes, bones, 
and shells, mixed with clay, for 2 feet or more deep; then under this 
small flat stones are laid, and this continues for 2 or 3 feet down, and 
then the original floor is reached. There are a number of large flags 
standing on edge, just cropping above the level of the first strata of refuse, 
and resting on the first floor, which is about level with the outside 
foundation of the broch. It is evident that the whole of the original 
court has been filled up with stones for about 3 feet, and the present 
inner circular walls have been erected thereon by a much inferior class of 
workpeople than the first designers and builders of the broch, as the 
mason work is exceedingly rude. 

The tower likely was in ruins, and the interior filled up with fallen 
stones, when another race, or more possibly a lower class of the people, 
took in hand to turn it again into a place to dwell in for safety. In doing 
so they have used the building stones for the interior new circular and 
cross walls to make convenient small chambers, as well as for the purpose of 
strengthening the inner old walls of the broch, as they all round, but more 
particularly on the east side, have been subjected to great heat. It re- 
sembles the inside of a lime-kiln, and the stones are crumbling to pieces. 

The diameter of the first court would be about 24 feet 8 inches one 
way and 24 feet the other. The secondary structure has a court of about 
16 feet in diameter. 
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The interior circular wall is about 6 feet high on the west side, and 
the widest part is 7 feet from the main inside wall of the tower. It is 
filled up with small stones, and earth between, to the height of 3 or 4 
feet above the foundation of the inner circular wall. Level with this a 
wall crosses between the two walls forming an oblong chamber, with an 
entrance at the east end. A similar chamber adjoining it is 12 feet long 
and 5 feet wide at the centre, and the partition wall is between 3 and 4 
feet high. There were no large stones or flags among the fallen mass to 
show that these chambers had been roofed. The sole-stone of the 
entrance is about 14 feet above the level of the refuse in the court, and 
likely 4 feet from the original floor. A few steps lead up to it. The 
entrance is 2 feet wide, and on the left there is a doorway of the same 
width leading to the first-mentioned chamber. 

The walls in this part of the tower are so broken down that it is 
impossible to say whether the doorway led into a chamber within the 
main wall, or a passage to get out to the small piece of land beyond. 

Against the east inside main wall is built a rude kind of stairway 4 
feet wide at the bottom, gradually ascending and narrowing, until it 
becomes about 2 feet wide./ At this point it is 44 feet from its foundation, 
and like the other inside secondary structure is not of the depth of the 
main wall, but founded on the strata of small stones referred to above. 

The landward side of the broch is excavated to the foundation, and 
exposes fully to view the fine heavy masonry of its walls. The stones 
are laid for the most part in concentric layers, unhewn, and some of great 
size. The first layer forms a scarsement, A few feet from the main 
wall there is another wall of between 3 and 4 feet high; likely the 
walls of out-houses, forming a passage the whole way round of about 
4 feet wide, taking the average, and which, for the most part, is rudely 
paved. 

Between the wall and cliff there was a pathway 24 feet wide, pro- 
tected by a low parapet wall on the sea-side. It was filled up with black 
earth, small shore stones, burnt bones, ashes, limpet shells, and numerous 
animal bones. This wall, which probably was a continuation of the 
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passage between the out-works, has fallen over, along with a slip of the 
rotten clay. 

On the outside and west of the main entrance is built against the wall 
a chamber 5 feet 2 inches wide and about 4 feet 3 inches high, the walls 
whereof are between 16 and 18 inches thick. The entrance to it is 2 feet 
3 inches wide. This chamber was filled with clay and earth mixed 
with small stones. 

The sole-stone of the main door to the broch is 2 feet 4 inches above 
the level of the surrounding pavement; and it appears to me that there 
have been steps going up to the wall immediately opposite, and distant 
from the main door 9 feet. From the size of the stones and the building 
of this front wall, I consider it to be coeval with the broch, as it is not 
so rude in structure as the passage wall joined on to each side of it. 

At the east side of the main door is a small wall built for 44 feet along 
the main wall of the broch ; it is 24 feet thick, and about 3 feet high. 
This forms the one side of an entrance 2 feet wide. Built into this and 
the opposite wall is a flag on edge, and below it was a lintel carefully 
fitted in, unfortunately broken, and had to be taken out. The doorway 
was built up with great care, and hardly could be noticed. It was 
founded upon two large flags, forming, as it were, merely a part of the 
paved way. These, however, on being removed, exposed to view the 
entrance to an underground passage between 2 and 3 feet wide, 3 feet 
deep, which slopes sharply downwards in an easterly direction for at least 
10 feet. The sides were built with every now and then flags set on edge 
instead of building. It is heavily linteled, and above it is flagged, then 
again flat stones of smaller size, and again, as if to protect the passage still 
more, and with the object of making it perfectly dry, it has a foot or more 
of packed clay. It is cut out of friable clay-rock, and the bottom is not 
paved. ‘This passage I have traced to the outside wall a distance of 50 
feet or more. It is lost under the rampart wall, the rubble work of which 
appears to have fallen in on it. In the passage nothing was found but a 
few animal bones, and a lot of sea-worn round stones. Eight feet from the 
rampart wall there were two large round boulders that blocked the way. 
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I may mention that in the operation of trenching around walls of the 
different buildings, sea-worn round stones were constantly turning up. 
I infer from their size that they had been specially picked for the pur- 
pose of throwing either by hand or sling; and further, I consider that 
they have been thrown at the inhabitants, struck the wall, and fallen ; 
thus accounting for the great number lying scattered about. 

The rampart is founded in the moat, and apparently extends the whole 
way across the neck of land, 160 feet. It is between 3 and 4 feet wide 
at the top, and about 6 feet thick at the found, and is 9 feet high. It is 
built on the same principle as the main wall of the broch, i.e. the walls 
faced on the outer and inner sides with fine stones, well put together, and 
the interior filled up with small stones or rubble work. 

Judging from the great depth and width of black earth, nearly free of 
stones, that is, on the outside of the wall, it leads me to suppose that it 
has been faced up with earth and feal. It appears to me, also, that this 
wall and earth rampart is the substantial work of the architects and 
builders of the broch, and not the structure of an after race of occupants, 
as it has nothing about it showing the frail, unskilled work of the 
secondary structures erected ,by the after occupants of the place. 

The most of the bones found were just outside the broch, and particu- 
larly in the passage near the edge of the west cliff. 

Within the broch bones were also numerous, and they were more or 
less charred. Some lay on and through the refuse on the floor, and many 
were sticking in open parts of the walls. 

The bones found during the excavation, as far as I could determine, 
were those of the horse, ox, boar, deer, sheep, whale, fish, and birds; no 
human. The horse of the broch period seems to have been a larger 
animal than the supposed indigenous horse of the islands, viz. “The 
Orkney Garron” (now almost extinct), for the teeth I have found in 
this broch and at Skara are of very large size. Most of the pieces of 
deer horns found have been chopped with a sharp instrument. One piece 
looks like a part of a reindeer antler, or a fallow deer’s, as it is broad 
and palmated, whereas all the others I have found, or seen got in Orkney, 
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are in every part round; the latter, I presume, to be the antlers of the 
stag or red deer. 

The only shells found, or that I have observed, are those of the limpet, 
whelk, periwinkle, and spout or razor shell. The limpet and _peri- 
winkle were found in heaps both inside and outside of the broch, 
particularly the limpet shell. 

In the entrance passage of the broch was found one of the vertebrae of 
a whale, in which a small cup is hollowed out; a small polished bone 
pin, with head ; a piece of wood 3 or 4 inches long, shaped like a prong, 
and in the sides two holes; a small bit of round iron rod; a polished 
bone skewer, and some charcoal. Besides the above, I got in the broch 
and outside the following :— 

1. Two long-handled bone combs, fish-tail shaped, one of which is 
shown in the annexed woodcut. 


Fig. 1. Long-handled Comb of Deer-horn from Broch of Burwick. 
(45 inches in length.) 


2. Single edged round-backed comb (fig. 2), ornamented with small round 
holes, and having a slip of bone lengthways, iron riveted. 

3. A part of a double-edged bone comb. 

4. Polished bone whorl. 

5. A stone whorl. 


6. Small stone cup or mortar, and close by it a circular stone plate, 
which may have been its cover. 
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7. Several pieces of bone sheaths that have been bone-riveted. 

8. Polished bone handle, in which, at the end, an instrument has been 
inverted. 

9. Several bone skewers and pins, 
one of peculiar shape, with an orna- 
mented head (see fig. 3). 

10. A few stone knives, like the 
ones found at Skara. 

11. Red pigment. 


12. Numerous fragments of rude 
Fig. 2. Single-edged round-backed Comb, 

from Broch of Burwick. (23 inches 
ornamented, but one bit glazed. in length. ) 


13. A number of thin round stone discs. 


fire-baked pottery, none in any way 


14. Many long-shaped smooth sea-worn stones or pestles. 
15. A large assortment of mullers, different sizes. 

16. Two small round polished stones, probably charms. 

17. A few broken mortars. 

18. Parts of querns. 

19. A bone hammer. : 

20. A stone 10” x 8’, with mould cut in it 6%” long and 4” 
deep, possibly for lamps. 


21. Several bits of bitumen. This has probably been got 
out of the lime-stone bed. 


22. Charcoal found on the floor of the original court of 
broch. 
23. A small stone-chopper 5” in length. 


Broch at Taft Greeny.—Mr. David Stephen, who has 
partially excavated a broch at Taft Greeny, in the parish of 


Birsay, furnishes me with the following particulars relative to 


from Broch 


the structure, which seems in some respects peculiar. of Burwick. 
A : : ; (Actual 
The mound formed by the ruins of this broch was a beautiful size.) 


green knoll, about 10 feet high in the centre, with stones cropping here 
VOL. XVI. 2F 
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and there through the turf. Around its base there is a considerable 
accumulation of earth and stones, among which there were occasionally 
found a number of small stone cists, from 15 to 20 inches square, most 
rudely made, and without bottoms. 

In excavating the knoll a part of the wall of the broch was come upon 
at_a depth of about 24 feet under the surface. About 3 feet of loose 
stones having thus been removed a lintelled passage was discovered, 
2 feet 9 inches wide and 3 feet 2 inches high. This passage follows the 
course of the wall, and was cleared for about 30 feet, when all further 
progress was stopped by a fall of loose stones from above, at a part where 
one of the covering stones had given way or had been removed. Further 
examination of the structure of the passage was prevented by the removal 
of all the lintels and other stones suitable for building purposes. It is 
probable that the greater part of the stones used in the construction of 
all the other houses in the township of Greeny were taken from this 
broch, as the remains of the old steadings are of the same quality and 
character of stone. Supposing that eight farm-steadings were all built 
from this one broch, the wonder is that any vestiges of its structure 
should yet remain, and from this I conclude that it must have been a 
structure of the first magnitude. 

Among the débris of the part opened there were found some small 
portions of rude unglazed pottery, two small fragments of red “ Samian 
ware,” a small clay crucible, a few lumps of red “keel” or hematite, 
portions of querns, and a piece of blue glass, with white strips twisted 
in its substance, somewhat resembling Venetian glass. 
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ARCHAOLOGY OF THE VOICE: LOWLAND SCOTTISH. By R. ANGUS 
SMITH, LL.D., Pu.D., F.R.S. 


In our desire to know the past of our country in this Society, we have 
searched the history of Scotland for political transactions and for accounts 
of social progress; we have sought to know the way of life of our fore- 
fathers, and tried, but not very successfully, to obtain some idea of their 
appearance. We have succeeded better in knowing something of the 
language, and I now wish to enter on what I suppose to be a new point 
—namely, the tones of their voice. Is it possible to show that a tone 
can be reproduced after centuries; that any phonograph can have pre- 
served it? We know that words can clearly be. I have stood in the 
garden of Sallust, and asked a man what he was sowing, when he 
answered “ Lattuca.” Sallust himself must have pronounced it almost 
exactly so ; every vowel was most exactly preserved, and, so far as I could 
observe, every consonant. But the same must be said of the greater part 
of the Italian language, so far as the words are concerned. It is marvel- 
lous, too, how the names of places are preserved in the East, even from 
early scriptural times, and how amongst ourselves in the Celtic districts 
the very vowels remain. 

If we pass from a consonant to a vowel, we may next pass to a tone, 
and it is to this I am calling attention specially. I remember an old 
friend, German-born, saying, “‘ How peculiar is a Scotsman’s voice? it is 
like that of no other nation.” And that voice remains with the Scot ; 
and even when he has forgotten his mother dialect, or can with difficulty 
understand the common phrases of his childhood, the old notes will 
appear in his voice. His throat is the throat of his fathers, and unless 
it be made to use other modulations in childhood, he speaks with the 
tone of his fathers more or less to the end. I do not say that it is other- 
wise with other men, but I deal now with the peculiar note of the Scot. 
I have had some curiosity in hunting that note. I have not heard it 
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among French or Germans, although I have been a good deal in their 
countries, and I have been for a week in Copenhagen and around without 
observing it, also in Norway and Sweden and Iceland. I have sometimes 
thought that I found it among Norwegians, but I was not sure. I found 
it as far north as Shetland, and that, of course, led me to think that it 
must come from Norway. Still the fact remains that I had not found it 
clearly out of Scotland until last October in the voice of any man uncon- 
nected with Scotland. 

In October I was in Germany, not far from Bremen, in the town of 
Oldenburg, in the company of a gentleman learned in the history and use 
of peat ; and whilst listening to his observations, which interested me 
much, I was struck with a peculiar note, or tone rather,—I will not pre- 
tend to describe it,—and I forgot the peats thinking of that tone. I 
ought to know that voice, I thought, but I never heard it from a German 
before, although I have known Germany well for more than forty years. 
I interrupted the remark that the gentleman was making, and told him 
my surprise at hearing such a note from a German; upon which he said 
that he was not German, but that he came from the west of Holstein. 
Here, then, I thought, must be the tone of the Angles or Saxons,—I am 
not careful here to distinguish,—and this would explain why a part of 
the south of Scotland was sometimes called Saxonia, so much peopled by 
the original invaders. It was as if I had gone back for a thousand years, 
and heard our ancestors speaking: the voice was there that had echoed 
through thirty generations and kept the same tone; it was as if an in- 
strument perfectly tuned had been kept to give forth its own note.. It 
was not a fact that could be disputed, it was not a fact that could be dis- 
torted ; it was a spiritual link, a tone that was the consequence of a 
movement in an instrument constructed as the former instruments were, 
and set to the same tune. It was to me a proof that the people from that 
district had communication with us,—a proof that history could not con- 
firm or weaken ; I doubt if there is anything so peculiar to individuals 
and nations as tone. This is not the first time that tones of voice of 
nations have been considered, but I am aware of nothing so definite from 
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the depths of antiquity in this direction; and in any case it gives us a 
new mode of inquiry, a mode of seeking what are the places in which the 
true Teutonic or Norse race abounds most in Scotland. 

Of course I do not run away with the idea wildly. I know that a 
people can learn the notes of another as they learn the language, but 
neither can be done without contact or mixture. 

But I must tell more exactly the spot from which the echo of past 
Scottish ages came. It was from Wilster-Marsch, and near the village of 
Beiden-Fleth, not far from the point where the river Stor falls into the 
Elbe, about twenty miles below Hamburg, This river Stor reminds us 
of the Stours in England, and notably in Kent. I am not aware of any 
river of the name in Scotland, however, even in districts where the tone 
alluded to is strongest. 

Perhaps some people will laugh at this. What is atone that it can 
last for a thousand years? A vibrating wire has power to cause another 
to vibrate with the same note; we can give it a name, we can reproduce 
it by an instrument made by well-known rules, but these wonderful tones 
of the voice as yet have escaped scientific investigation, made by an 
apparatus which seems as well suited to make thousands of notes differing 
from that which inevitably appears in individuals. Every one knows 
how remarkable is the voice. I met a peculiar instance of this, and also 
in Germany. I went into the laboratory of the late Professor Redten- 
bacher of the University in Vienna. I had not seen him for somewhat 
above fourteen years; he was standing with his back to me, busy with 
an organic analysis. I spoke, and he answered instantly, mentioning my 
name, and apologising for not turning round at once, as the experiment 
demanded attention. The air had conveyed a sound to him exactly 
the same as it had done fourteen years before, and no sound like it had 
been heard from any of the people with whom he had spoken. 

This note, or tone, or intonation, which I cannot describe, is quite 
independent of dialect ; indeed, it is itself capable of being much modified. 
I went lately to a village in Clydesdale, Strathaven, where I used to 
spend some of my holidays as a boy, where traditions of Covenanters 
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were abundant, and where Claverhouse was a name in those days more 
familiar than any living politician’s; I went to spots where changes I 
thought would least occur, but the people did not speak with the old 
tongue. It was actually gone, even from people not very old. A rail- 
way had come and made a change which centuries before had not changed, 
I dare say. I donot mean that the Scottish tone was gone, but a change 
had taken place, and all may go some day. I asked myself if the change 
was in me; others who knew it in my early time agreed that it was not 
in me; and I soon had perfect proof, because I met a lady from the dis- 
trict, but located in Dumbartonshire, who spoke the dialect, if we may 
so call it, to perfection, exactly as I remembered it ; showing that I had 
noted the peculiarity and kept it well during my lifetime. I knew it at 
once. 

I mention this circumstance of change in opposition to the circum- 
stance of no-change, for the same reason that I mentioned in another 
publication the fact of the boundaries of the Gaelic and “ Sassenach” lan- 
guages remaining quite the same in Scotland for centuries, until the rail- 
way and steamboats began the change. Ten years had done in Nairn 
what three hundred, probably six or eight before, had not effected. 

When a community has little intercourse with outsiders, the language 
may remain the same for centuries, and even for thousands of years; but 
when motion is rapid a change may take place rapidly. This argument 
may be used to illustrate other events. 

I may turn to this again, but I send these remarks that if I do not 
return to the subject others may. I hope to go to Holstein soon. I 
spoke at one time of collecting faces, so to speak, so that the typical 
countenances might be got, and from these I expected to find out the true 
facial expression of the Pict, the Scot, and the Saxon. I did not think 
so early of hearing the voice, but I now look upon it as a something so 
permanent that no pyramid lasts better, and no buildings of Saxon, 
Norman, or Roman can stand with so little alteration, if no intruder 
interferes. 


Of course we cannot see the end of a subject like this. I already am 
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led to fancy much, and to invent many inquiries which I know I shall 
never make ; but one thing strikes one as clear, that the prevailing tone of 
voice in Scotland connects itself with a prevailing race—a very simple 
conclusion ; but even if it is a truism, it is better to begin with it. The 
next point is the prevalence at the points which all the constituents are 
supposed to have been most intimately connected with—the great Teutonic 
immigration. I think that in such regions of inquiry much is to be 
learned, 

This inquiry may be made by those who find it impossible to collect 
skulls, or to draw satisfactory conclusions from them when collected. 
The quality of the evidence is different from that which depends on 
measurement, and it is not easy to communicate to others its force, but 
it will most certainly be a guide. When we hear the voice, we can stand 
and look till the more solid evidence appears ; and when we see the expres- 
sion of countenance, we can do the same; expressions are even less 
explainable than sounds. It is more by expression of face that I know 
when I pass from the Celtic to the Teutonic regions on the Continent, 
and I have met faces in an isolated region of France—Sologne—which 
were so unlike either that Tcan imagine them to have come down unmixed 
from Cesar’s time. This subject leads to the remark that our country 
contains within itself the forms, voices, and looks of the past, and we 
have only to separate them, and we shall learn the type of all the races 
which make it up; it is analogous to the result drawn by Dr. Arthur 
Mitchell, in his beautifully written and beautifully reasoned volume, in 
which he shows that prehistoric acts and habits are often found in the 
very midst of civilisation. 

The work in this direction must be done soon, for that detestable mode 
of endeavouring to imitate the Southern English voice is prevailing in 
Scotland, and produces a tone most offensive to the ears of one who 
knows the true tones of both the English and Scottish well. The Eng- 
lish roll of voice, which has its own delicacy and beauty, although often 
productive of indistinctness, as foreigners strongly feel, cannot be ob- 
tained without spending early life amongst the people ; and that tone 
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which is manufactured at a distance is, when not offensive, often ridi- 
culous Besides this, the roll is not the same in all parts, and it does 
not even exist in all England; and in the individuals in which it is 
very strong is evidently connected with some imperfection of enunciation 
by no means found in the best speaker or healthiest bodies and minds. 
The clearest, strongest speakers and best intellects get over the excessive 
roll, but retain the softness and music. 

I ought, however, to add that I am not a musician, and cannot de- 
scribe sounds, although having a keen appreciation of poetic measures. 


Dr. J. A. Smith stated that the subject of the intonation of the voice 
was one upon which he had some conversation years ago with the Rev. 
Thomas Maclauchlan, LL.D., our well-known Gaelic authority, and learned 
that he had paid some attention to this matter. He showed him Dr. 
Angus Smith’s paper; and as Dr. Maclauchlan was unfortunately, from 
the delicate state of his health, not able to attend the meeting, he had 
received from him the following letter, which, as it refers to the Celtic or 
Gaelic accent or tone of the voice, may be quoted here :— 


‘“ EDINBURGH FREE St. CoLumMBaA’s MANSE, 
** May 15, 1882. 

‘¢ My pear Dr. Smitu,—lI have read Dr. Angus Smith’s paper with great 
interest. His idea is very nearly one that, as you know, occurred to me 
many years ago. I was travelling in Brittany, and was struck with the 
peculiar accent or intonation of the Bretons. After considerable observa- 
tion, I came to the conclusion that the intonation of Breton and French 
was the same. Listening to a Frenchman and a Breton speaking, without 
hearing the words, I could observe no difference in tone, or accent, as it is 
called. I am satisfied that the Breton has retired from a large part of 
France, as topography teaches, and left his intonation behind. 

“Coming home I extended my observation, and found that the peculiar 
intonation of Glasgow and the district all round is the Gaelic intonation 
of Argyllshire, slightly modified. The same is true of Ayrshire, where 
there is a marked Gaelic accent, easily discernible by one who is familiar 
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with the sound, It is equally true of Perthshire; and it is manifest in 
the North Highlands, where Gaelic and English are spoken with the same 
intonation, even in districts where the Gaelic has retired. I think this 
is a subject deserving of consideration. I had a good many notes on 
the subject, and would fain write a paper such as you desiderate, but the 
state of my health is so broken that I cannot dv so.” 


TX, 


NOTICE OF STONE LAMPS RECENTLY FOUND IN THE PARISHES OF 
MONIKIE AND INVERARITY. By JOHN STURROCK, F.S.A. Scor. 


The stone lamps which I have pleasure in forwarding to you for 
exhibition, with a few remarks regarding their use, may be the means of 
bringing to light many other specimens throughout the country. 

When my attention was first called to these articles, they were 
generally found in use about farm-yards for holding water for fowls, 
and it was not until I procured such undoubted specimens, as that 
marked No. 1, that the class of objects to which I allude could be 
designated as “stone lamps”; and on making inquiry at some of the 
older inhabitants of the district, I learned that, although not in their 
days, these articles were formerly in general use in most of the country 
cottages before the introduction of the common iron crusie. I need not 
remark that many examples may have been in use even after that date. 

The substance generally burned in these lamps was the refuse fat 
which was unfit for the making of candles. This had been placed in 
the stone dish, and perhaps melted sufficiently over the fire to allow of 
the introduction of the wick, which was placed round the sides of the dish, 
and in such a manner as that adopted by the Esquimaux at the present 
time. On the introduction of fish oil into the inland districts, however, 
these rude lamps soon gave way to the more compact and handy iron 
crusie. 

It will be noticed that specimen No. 1, which was found lying at 
the kitchen door of an old house at Newlandhead, Monikie, is of a 
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better form than any of the other specimens. It is provided with a 
handle, and has channels for the wick, or perhaps the channels may also 
have served the purpose of conveying back into the basin the melted 
tallow or fat which had been drawn forward by the wick, and had not 
been consumed. This lamp weighed 43 lbs., and is 8? inches in length 
over all, and 44 inches diameter at the basin, and the handle is 23 inches 
diameter ; the basin for holding the fat is 22 inches diameter, and 1} inch 
deep; at the outer end is a channel cut to a circle of 14 inches diameter 
and about ;3, of an inch deep, with a small channel cut in the centre, as 
if for the purpose of holding a third wick at a higher level than those at 
the sides. All the channels are connected with the basin proper. 

Specimen No, 2, which was found when cleaning the foundation of an 
old house at Lovehall, Monikie, is nearly circular in form. It weighs 
2,6, lbs., and is 5 inches in diameter and 24 inches thick, having a basin 
hollowed out in the centre 24 inches in dianieter and 13 deep. 

Specimen No. 3, found in a wall of an old house at Craigton, Monikie, 
is of an oblong form, weighing 5% lbs., is 8 inches lengthways, and 
5 inches in its greatest width, and 33 inches deep; the basin is of a 
similar shape, 5? x 3 inches and 13 inch deep. 

The other specimens in my collection are similar in their general 
character to those exhibited, but vary in shape from an almost square to 
the circular form. They, are all composed of the same material, 7.e., old 
red sandstone. 

Perhaps the most interesting specimen (if it can be classed as a lamp) 
is that made from the bottom of a glass bottle. It was found when 
cleaning out the foundation of an old house at Cotton of Overston, 
parish of Inverarity, along with specimen No. 4, which is more rude in 
design than No. 1. It will be observed that, in chipping the edges of 
this vessel, great care had been exercised in leaving sufficient of the flat 
part to form a lip or handle; and comparing it with the stone specimens, 
and having regard to its association with one of these stone specimens, 


I have little hesitation in coming to the conclusion that it had also been 
used as a lamp. 
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NOTES ON THE ANTIQUITIES OF THE ISLAND OF TIREE. 
By J. SANDS. 


Crotagan.— All around the coast of Tiree, wherever there are rocks 
about, or a little above, high-water mark, groups of cup-shaped cavities 
catch the eye, and excite the curiosity of the stranger. On inquiring 
their purpose, I was informed that they were made in old times for 
pounding limpets in, that the latter might be thrown into the sea to 
attract sillocks to the spot. It is altogether incredible that people who 
had no more important end in view than to prepare a lure for sillocks, 
would have undertaken the enormous labour of making so many holes in 
rocks of such excessive hardness. The gneiss of Tiree is so tough and 
unworkable, that a mason was occupied for eighty-five hours in dressing 
one of the outside stones of the first course of the Skerryvore lighthouse, 
and after four courses were laid, the Tiree gneiss was abandoned for the 
granite of Mull Besides, many of the holes, even when situated on 
rocks suitable for fishing, are to be found in most inconvenient places for 
pounding limpets,—on awkward heights, and in out-of-the-way corners. 
Some of the crotagan are, moreover, to be seen on rocks beside the sea, 
but high and dry, and where no sillocks ever come. I have no doubt 
that some of these cups are often used for the humble purpose mentioned ; 
but I have come to the conclusion that the crotagan are a relic of the 
ancient Celtic mythology—that they belong to the period of the sculptured 
stones, and probably embody all that was known of astronomy in that 
time. 

Crotagan are in the vast majority of cases to be found on rocks 
projecting into the sea, or on rocky islets close to the shore, and probably 
had some connection with fishing. Fish appear, judging from the 
sculptured stones, to have played an important part in old Celtic my- 
thology. But crotagan are to be seen, although rarely, at a considerable 


1 Stevenson’s Skerryvore, p. 125. 
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distance from the sea, and in that case they are, so far as I have observed, 
close to streams and to old burial-grounds. At a place called Forinicair, 
two miles from the sea at least, there is a rocky hillock on which is a 
group of crotagan. There is one so situated at Hynish. It is about 200 
yards from the sea, Adjacent to a brook and to an ancient burial-ground 
at Soroby, two points of a rock crop through the grass, each displaying a 
cnp-shaped or basin-shaped cavity. : 

With some remarkable exceptions, which I may on some future day 
make the subject of a paper, crotagan are formed of threes placed in 
straight lines. 


Duns.—There are twenty duns, or ancient forts, in Tiree, it is said, but 
I have only seen eight, and examined two. I spent days and weeks in 
digging at the dun called the Cleit and at that called the Dun’a Nighean, 
or fort of the girls. The former is situated on a craggy eminence, and 
the latter on a peninsulated rock. In both I found relics of similar 
character. Bones of small sheep, short-horned cattle, and of swine were 
abundant. I found many tusks of boars—one of them measuring, 
although the point seems to have been rubbed off, seven inches in 
length. Large quantities of limpet and periwinkle shells were amongst 
the rubbish, which lay to a depth of four and five feet on the floors of 
the citadels, and on the sides of the rocks. I found a crotag and pestle 
which had been used for grinding (as I infer from the smoothness of the 
cavity), and not for pounding grain, This shows that the ancient tenants 
of those forts used meal to a certain extent. Probably they subsisted 
principally upon fish, as the inhabitants of Tiree do at this date ; but of 
course no proof of this remains. In both forts I found pieces of the 
bones of a whale bearing the marks of a tool on the ends. I found no 
implements of bronze or of iron, and I think if such had been used, I 
could scarcely have failed to discover a specimen. Iron, when in a state 
of corrosion, here enters into combination with the sand, and forms a 
strong sheath which would last to eternity. I found innumerable flakes 
of stone—many of them ground flat on one side, which had apparently 
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been used as saws and knives; I found a stone hammer, and two pieces 
of bone that may have been the heads of spears. Fragments of pottery 
were innumerable. Every dish seems to have been decorated, and some 
with great taste and delicacy, The patterns are various, although the 
zigzag predominates. I found three clay whorls in the Dun ’a Nighean. 
In the cleit, and near the surface, I found a bit of a deer’s horn, with a 
cross rudely cut upon it. It looks as if it had been made to hang from 
the neck. 

These duns, in the popular imagination, are all connected with 
Ossian’s heroes, and I have had some difficulty in convincing the people 
that I am not in search of gold. There is a rhyme which says that 
Fionn left his gold in Dun Shiatar, which is situated near Hynish. 


Churches.—There are now only four ancient churches in Tiree, all of 
them in ruins, although some others have been demolished within the 
memory of man.! The existing churches are as follows :— 

1. Teampull Pharig at Cvann-a-mhara, of which only part of the 
east gable and a foot or two (in height) of the walls and west end 
remain. Externally it measures 32 feet 6 inches in length, and 17 feet 
8 inches in breadth. A stone, with a cross incised upon it, which has 
been built into the east gable, is somewhat remarkable, as it has not been 
placed erect, but on its side, and probably marked a grave before it was 
incorporated into the wall of the chapel. Two stones with crosses lay 
amongst the ruins. Nine paces from the Teampull, a building that looks 
like a fort rises about 3 feet high amidst a jungle of weeds. A cavity in 
a rock some 50 yards from the chapel is called the Dabhach Pharig, or 
Patrick’s Vat. It is about 2 feet in diameter, and tradition says that 


1 The Rey. Archibald M‘Coll, when writing the account of his united parish of 
Tiree and Coll, for the Statistical Survey in 1794, says :—‘‘ There are fifteen remains 
of old chapels or churches, at some of which are burying-grounds and crosses still to be 
seen.” The Rev. Dr. Reeves, in an elaborate account of the ecclesiastical remains of 
Tiree, printed in the second volume of the Ulster Jowrnal (pp. 233-244), enumerates 
the sites of thirteen churches in Tiree, one in Gunna, and ten in Coll. 
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when the water is baled out of this reservoir, a shower immediately and 
miraculously falls and fills it again. 

2. Cilcoinneach, or Kenneth Church, is situated at the west side of 
the island. It measures externally 33 feet in length and 18 feet in 
width. It is in pretty good preservation. The two gables are almost 
entire, and the two side walls, although much shattered, are nearly the 
original height. It has been rudely but strongly built. The lime, 
mingled with coarse sand and gravel, is as hard as iron. None of the 
stones have been dressed, and the rounded arch of the doorway shows 
the most primitive masonry. The winds of winter play mischievous 
tricks with the sand here, which has been thrown up into hillocks some 
15 feet in height, and scooped out into proportionate hollows ; and human 
bones, mingled with shards of rough pottery, are scattered about in all 
directions. Cartloads of bones have been removed to pits at a distance. 

3. Kirkapoll_—Here there are two ancient churches, called the Big 
Church and the Little Church, within a hundred yards of each other. 
Both look very old, and both are in a state of wonderful preservation. 
The Big Church measures externally 45 feet 9 inches in length, and 
24 feet 5 inches in width. The walls are 3 feet 9 inches thick. A huge 
gap like an arch has been made in the east end, and attempts have been 
made to quarry the stones on the south side. This church has two 
windows and a door on that side, and there is another door at the west 
end. The arches of the door and windows have been formed with stones 
shaped by nature only, and the result is more picturesque than elegant. 
The Little Church differs little from the big one. The masonry is equally 
rough and strong, and the arches alike artless. It measures 29 feet in 
length, and 16 feet 5 inches in width externally. It is lighted by two 
small windows on the north and south sides near to the east end. There 
is a low and narrow door, only 1 foot 10 inches wide, on the south side 
near the west end. This little chapel is built upon a rocky hillock. 
The floor is just as it was made by nature, ridges of gneiss rising several 
inches above the level. 


Soroby.—Within the memory of man, the walls of a church stood in 
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the churchyard of Soroby, but it was razed to the ground, and the stones 
were used to build the churchyard wall. There are five fine old tomb- 
stones in this burial-ground. About fifty yards south-west from this 
graveyard is a more ancient one, which was used until lately for the 
interment of suicides and unbaptized children. Here the two symbols 
referred to in my remarks on crotagan are to be seen. But about a 
hundred yards to the south-east, a still older cemetery was discovered about 
ten years ago. Some men engaged in excavating the ground for a road 
found a number of cists containing bones and clay vessels. I spent a 
day in digging at the same spot, but only found two cists with a little 
bone dust in them. 

At Hynish there is a meadow still called the Cladh beag, or little 
burial-ground, where a chapel once stood; but the last farmer was a 
practical man, and used the church and tombstones to build stables and 
byres with. A stone with a cross on it is still to be seen forming part 
of the pavement at the farm-steading. On digging I discovered some of 
the mortar and stones of this ancient chapel. 

At Cnoc-a-Cloich (mentioned by Dr. Reeves) I dug and found part of 
the east gable of a chapel. The wall is 3} feet thick, and it is at least 
3 feet high. I shall refer to this ancient cemetery in a future paper, as 
some important inferences are to be drawn from it. It helps me to guess 
the date of an adjacent prehistoric stratum—if exposed by the blowing 


away of the sand. 
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XL. 


NOTICE OF RECENT DISCOVERIES OF COINS IN SCOTLAND, By 
GEORGE SIM, F.S.A. Scor., Curator oF Corns. 


GIFFNOoCcH TREASURE TROVE. 


In the spring of 1879 a hoard was discovered at Giffnoch, near Glas- 
gow, consisting of coins, brooches, &c., but which, through mismanage- 
ment and concealment, got distributed and sold, the brooches having gone 
to Ireland. The following is a list of the coins so far as recovered by 
Exchequer, viz. :— 

English pennies of Edwards I., IT., and ILI. of the following mints :— 


London, 212 
Canterbury, 127 
Durham, ... 42 

St. Edmunds, 27 
Bristol, 14 
Berwick, ... 6 
York, 7 
Newcastle, 8 
Lincoln, ... 2 
Kingston (Hull), 2 
Chester, ... ie 1 
Robert de Hadeleie 2 
Dublin, 2 
Waterford, D 
Broken (penny), i! 

455 

Scottish pennies of Alexander IIL, 3 
Foreign sterlings, 8 
466 


There were also forwarded to Exchequer a piece of ring and four pieces 


of jar in which the hoard had been concealed. 
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Wick Treasure Trove. 


Towards the end of May, or beginning of June 1881, while several 
workmen were engaged in excavating the foundations of an old house -in 
Wick they came upon a small hoard of gold coins, together with two 
silver coins, which had been enclosed in a receptacle of some kind, but 
which had quite disappeared. The coins were distributed among the 
various workmen, but after considerable trouble taken by the procurator- 
fiscal, the coins enumerated in the following list were recovered and for- 
warded to Exchequer :— 


Gold. 
French. Louis XI., Ecus, 2 
Charles VIII., Ecus, oe 3 
Philip, Duke of Burgundy, Lion, 1 
Scottish. Robert III., half St. Andrew,... 1 
James I., Lions, 10 
James II., Lion, 1 
~ St. Andrews, 4 
English. Henry VI., nobles, . 5 
5 half noble, 1 
Edward IV., nobles, 2 
30 

Sulver. 
Scottish. James II., Edinburgh groats, ... Bes ee 
32 


Norts Berwick Treasure Trove. 


Early in December 1882, while workmen were engaged in excavating in 
a street in North Berwick, they came upon sixty-three silver coins, which 
were found to consist of two pennies of Alexander III. of Scotland, and 
the remainder of English pennies of Edwards I., IL, and IIL, of the 
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following mints, viz.:—London, Canterbury, Berwick, York, St. Edmunds- 
bury, Bristol, Durham, and Waterford. The coins were forwarded to 
Exchequer, and afterwards returned to the finders. 


MontTRAIVE TREASURE TROVE. 


On 10th May 1877, on the estate of Montraive, the property of Allan 
Gilmour, Fsq., in the parish of Kennoway in Fife, while some workmen 
were employed in opening drains in a wet part of a field known as the 
“ Well Park,” John Philp came on a hard object about 10 inches below 
the surface, which, upon being dug up, turned out to be a metal pot 8} 
inches high, and 294 inches in circumference, having three feet and two 
side loops, and containing a large quantity of silver coins. The pot and 
contents were transmitted to the Queen’s and Lord Treasurer’s Remem- 
brancer in Exchequer, who lost no time in sending them to the Museum 
for examination. 

My friend Mr Edward Burns, F.S.A. Scot. (than whom I know no 
one more qualified), at my request, kindly undertook the laborious task 
of minutely examining this very important hoard, and he has now 
prepared an elaborate and exhaustive list of the coins, accompanied by 
most interesting observations, making known the discoveries he has been 
able to make from the comparison of so many specimens, such an oppor- 
tunity for domg so never having previously presented itself. This 
valuable paper, accompanied by autotype plates, will in due time appear 
in the Archwologia Scotica, vol. v. ; but as this publication does not 
find its way into the hands of every member of the Society, I have 
thought that meantime an abridged list of the coins found might prove 
interesting to the Society. I have therefore drawn up (making use of 
Mr Burns’ paper for the purpose) the following list. Of the coins 6647 
were returned to Exchequer on 12th July 1880, the remainder and the 
pot having been presented by the Remembrancer to the Museum. 
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EwnewisH Corns. 


Short cross Sterlings with name of Henry, both struck at 


Canterbury, 
Edward I. Sterlings— 


Coins reading EDW. and consisting of a great many 


varieties, struck at the following Mints :— 
London, 
Canterbury, 
Bristol, 
York, 
Durham, 
Newcastle, 


St. Edmundsbury, sige ae 22 
Do. Robert de Hadeleie, 19 


Kingston-upon-Hull, 
Exeter, 
Chester, 


Coins reading EDWR., EDWAR., EDWA., and EDWARD. 


Struck at the following Mints, and presenting many 


varieties :— 
London, 
Canterbury, 
Durham, 
St. Edmundsbury, 
Neweastle, 


Edward II. Sterlings— 


Coins reading EDWA. and EDWAR., struck at the follow- 
ing Mints, and consisting of many varieties :— 


London, 
Canterbury, 
Durham, 

St. Edmundsbury, 
York, 


Carry forward, 


3,276 


3,064 
esa 6,940 


1,799 
8,141 
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Edward III. Sterlings— 


Coins reading EDW., EDWA., EDWAR, and EDWARDVS, 
struck at the following Mints, and presenting 


many varieties :— 
London, 
Canterbury, 
Durham, 
York, 


Edward III — 


Half groats of London reading EDWARDVS, 


Groats of London reading EDWARD, 
Groats of York, do. 


Sterlings struck at Berwick Mint, 
6 of these are imitations. 
Sterlings of Aquitaine, ... 


Irish Sterlings of the following Mints — 


Dublin, 
Waterford, 


There are no Cork Sterlings in the hoard. 


ForrEIGN STERLINGS. 


Dukes of Brabant— 
John L., a.p. 1261-1294, 
John IL., a.p. 1294-1312, 
John IIL, a.p. 1312-1355, 


Bishops of Cambray-— 
William d’Avesnes, 1292-1295, 


Guy de Colmieu, 1296 or 1297-1306, 


Chapter of Cambray— 
“ Moneta Capitali ” 


Struck during a vacaney of the Sac ey 


after Guy de Colmieu. 


Brought forward, 


35 


100 


Total English Coins, 


Carry forward, 


133 


6 


12 


8,141 
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Brought forward, 12 


Count of Hainault & Holland— 
John d’Avesnes 1280-1304, 
Count of Loos— 
Arnold VI. or VIII., 1280-1323, 
Marquis of Namurs ; Count of Flanders— 
Guy de Dampierre, 1248-1305, 
Count of Flanders— 
Robert ITI. de Bethune, 1305-1322, 
Lord of Arleux— 
John de Flandre, 1272-1325, 
Count of Retel— 
Louis I., de Flandre, 1290, 
Lady of Poilvache or Meraude— 
Maria @ Artois, 1342-1353, 
Count of Namur— 
William I., 1337-1391, 
Counts of Luxemburg— 


Henry IV., 1275-1288, ... sis ae ee if 
Henry V., 1288-1313, ... ae 1 
John as King of Bohemia and Poland: 1311- 1346, 8 


John as King of Bohemia only,—(killed fighting with 
the Black Prince at the battle of Crecy, 25th Aug. 


1346.—Struck at Luxemburg, and Meraude), ... 18 

Lushburghs— oe 

Struck at Luxemburg, 1300-to Uys ba0 56 
Struck at Villers, 


about 1346, Bo ar 16 


Lord of Ligny— 
Gauleran II., de Luxembourg, 1304-1353, 
Count of Bar— 
Edward I., 1302-1337, 
Count of Chiny— 
Louis V., 1271-1299, 
Count of Porcien— 
Gaulcher II., de Chatillan, 1314-1329, 
Struck de Yve, ec Boe ai wee 63 
Struck at Neufchatel, ... i: Se a 6 


Carry forward, 


28 


469 
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Brought forward, 256 
Duke of Lorraine— 
Ferri IV., 1312-1328, ... ; ee 4 
Bishops of Toul John d’Arziliere, 1309- 1321, 
Amadeus, 1321-1331, 
Obverse “ Ec. Moneta Nostra,” 
Bishop Thomas de Bourlemart, 1330-1353, 


for) 


cr 


Archbishop of Cologne, coins struck at Bonn— 

Henry II., 1304-1331, ... on ee ne ° 
Archbishop of Treves— 

Baldwin de Luxembourg, 1307-1354, is a3 1 
Emperor of Germany— 

Louis I., of Bavaria, 1314-1347, win Soc ll 
Lord of Schoneck— 

Hartard, 1316-1350, ... ace an a 6 


Total Foreign Sterlings, 


Forceries oF ENGiisH anD Irish STERLINGS. 
Edward I. and II., professing to be struck at the following 
Mints, &c.:— 

London, many varieties, a nae af 152 
Canterbury, do. 2 
Bristol, 
Durham, 
York, 
Waterford, 
Alost, 
Civitas, VIE : ROP, Waterford ! 
Signum Crucis, 


ee one) 


Irish ForGERIES. 


Coins professing to be struck at the following Mints :— 
Dublin, 506 Bc aos ser sre 6 
Waterford, ... a Be ae sats il 


~ 292 
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Scorrisa Coins. 


William the Lion penny or Sterling, only one Coin in the 

hoard, fois Se ae a die 1 
Alexander III., Sterlings— 

All the Sterlings in this find are of the latest or single 


cross coinage, but present a great many varieties, 242 
John Baliol Sterlings— 
Varieties reverse REX SCOTORYM, + 586 22 
Do. of St. Andrews Mint, 7 
—-— 29 
Robert Bruce, Sterlings, varied, ade ant nae 12 
David II.,— 
Sterlings lst Coinage, ... ae 300 Bee 18 
Groats 2nd Coinage, 
Edinburgh Mint, many varieties, ee woe 24 
Aberdeen Mint varied, rs oe Be 3 
Half groats of Edinburgh, do. ... sive ea 7 
Half groat of Aberdeen, ee ae ee 1 
Pennies of Edinburgh varied, ... ae Pre 14 
Do. of Aberdeen do. orls S60 Se 3 
— 170 
— 454 
J Total of Scottish Coins, 454 
ABSTRACT. 
Scottish, fe, Se ae ae sce 454 
English, se abe Biot ee = 8675 
Foreign Sterlings, ne ey ae A 486 
ToraL, 9,615 


Besides a good many smaller coins still adhering to the inside of the pot in 
which the hoard was found. 


New Cumnook TREASURE TROVE. 


Towards the end of March 1882, while Peter Murdoch, shepherd at 
Over-Black Craigs, New Cumnock, in Ayrshire, was going his rounds in 
the lonely Glen Afton, and while passing over steep and rocky ground 
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near the margin of the stream he heard something tinkle beneath his 
feet. Looking round he saw what seemed to be gold glittering through 
the grass, which, upon closer inspection proved to be a large collection of 
gold and silver coins. They were all closely packed together, and lay on 
the rock, the upper edges of the coins only appearing above the short 
grass. he rock had at one time been deeply covered with earth, but 
had been laid nearly bare by the rains of centuries. The shepherd secured 
at once 141 silver coins and 40 of gold. Having shortly after revisited 
the spot to make a further search he found one additional gold coin, 
and one silver. The following is a list of the whole, which were at once 
forwarded to Exchequer :— 

The gold coins are all of James L, IJ., or III. of Scotland, and consist 
of — 


St Andrews, presenting many varieties, ... 
Lions—many varieties, 


Half Lions, ... ee ee Spe _ oo, AS 
Total Gold, a tat 
« Salver. 
Scottish— 
Robert II1., Edinburgh groats, ue ae ee: 
Lnglish— 
Edward IL1., London groats, ... = a5: fos 1k) 
Do., do. half groats, oe ane i510 
Henry V., London groats, ... boc a come a: 
Do., do. half groats, 5 ae oe oD 
Do. Calais groats,  ... aed ae oe 
Do., do. half groats, cs 35 5. te 
Henry V. or VI., Calais groats, ... ae ile SG 
Henry VI., London groats, ... ous an Ete ee 
Do., Calais groats, 0% oe a sae Was! 
Do., do. half groats, ie ere ro eLO 
Henry, forgery of a London groat, tie ne 5.5 fel 
Edward TY., London heavy groat, List ase faa gl 


Total Silver, 142 


Of these coins the curators have selected thirty-five gold and seventy- 
one silver coins for the Museum. 
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XII. 


NOTE OF A STONE CELT FOUND AT STOBSHIEL, NOW PRESENTED 
TO THE MUSEUM; ALSO, OF A LARGE CINERARY URN FOUND AT 
STOBSHIEL, HADDINGTONSHIRE, RECENTLY PRESENTED TO THE 
MUSEUM. By JOHN ALEXANDER SMITH, M.D., Suc. S.A. Scor. 


The fine stone celt, which I have now the pleasure of presenting to the 
Museum, measures 6 inches in length by 2} inches in breadth across its 
larger extremity, the other extremity being an inch in breadth. Its sur- 
face is smooth and rounded, and it has become weathered to a nearly 
uniform light colour; it shows, however, a grey or light bluish colour 
where its surface has been more recently chipped or broken. It is 
formed apparently of a variety of the fine-grained hardened felstone, of 
which many of these stone celts appear to have been made, 

The celt was given to me by Mr. John Hyslop, farmer, Stobshiel, on 
whose farm it was found some thirty years ago. Mr. Hyslop tells me it 
was discovered in the artificial bank of the mill-pond, the bulk of which 
had been made up by bringing earth and stones from a large oval 
enclosure or camp on the farm. This camp had been originally sur- 
rounded with a large drystone dyke or wall, now mostly removed ; 
indeed, it was between the years 1812 and 1814 that this was princi- 
cipally done for the purpose of building march dykes between the farms 
of Stobshiel and Kidlaw. In some such utilitarian way as this, the old 
camps and stone structures of our remote ancestors have been generally 
removed, obliterated, and forgotten. A small part of the old camp wall, 
however, still remains, covered by the turf of the field; but the use its 
old walls have been put to, will give at least somewhat of an idea of its 
original bulk and great extent. 

The large clay cinerary urn exhibited was recently presented by Mr. 
John Hyslop to the Museum. It measures 144 inches in height, across 
the mouth (inside) 94 inches, over the outside of mouth 10} inches, and 
across the bottom 5 inches, from which it bulges gradually upwards to 
its greatest diameter, about 12 inches, and then contracts again towards 
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the mouth. It is ornamented by three projecting ribs or mouldings, 
which thus form two bands round the upper part of the urn. These 
bands are quite unornamented, but the space between the upper band 
and the mouth of the urn is covered with a pattern of crossing lines. 


(See the annexed careful drawing.) 


Cinerary Urn, found at Stobshiel, Haddingtonshire. 


The urn was partially broken. I am able, however, to exhibit it 
now, carefully repaired and restored, and I am glad to have this op- 
portunity of stating that, under the careful and zealous superin- 
tendence of the Curators of the Museum and Dr. Joseph Anderson, they 
are now able to repair and even rebuild broken, but valuable specimens of 
clay urns, making them nearly as strong and perfect as they were at first, 
and preserving at once their original shape and character quite intact ; 
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the partially new parts supporting and completing the urns, but at the 
same time being quite easily distinguished from the old. The Fellows 
of the Suciety will, therefore, I trust, now bear in mind the fact, that no 
cinerary or other urn can be so much broken as to be of no value for 
presentation to and preservation in our National Museum, where indeed, 
I am happy to say, we now have the finest and most important collection 
of ancient Scottish sepulchral fictile-ware in Britain, and therefore in the 
world. 

This cinerary urn was discovered on this farm of Stobshiel, about the 
middle of June 1881; while a field was being deeply ploughed for a 
second time, the ploughshare touched and broke something under the 
surface of the ground, A little examination by the ploughman showed 
that it was not a stone, but something else of an unusual character, and 
Mr. Hyslop being informed ef the occurrence, got the ground carefully 
cleared away from it, and found this large urn. It was buried in the 
ground inverted ; the bottom of the inverted urn was about 18 inches 
below the surface of the ground, and, with the exception of the injury 
by the ploughshare, was preserved entire, and on being lifted up, it was 
found to cover a quantity of burnt human bones and white ashes, and 
among the bone ashes the remains of a small flat plate or blade of bronze. 
The blade was considerably corroded, and broke easily round its edges by 
being handled, being very brittle, and so was now quite irregular in out- 
line, it measured about 1# inches in greatest length by 1 inch across. 
Two rounded holes, like rivet holes, about 1 inch apart from one another, 
had’ been cut in the line of its greatest diameter. The bronze seemed to 
be the remains of a small knife or dagger, ‘which had a handle fastened 
apparently by these rivets to the broadest extremity of the blade ; of the 
handle no remains were found.. Only avery few blades of this class have 
as yet been found in cinerary urns with interments after cremation, This 
one reminds me of another somewhat corresponding instance found near 
Lockerbie, brought before the Society by Mr. William Rae, and de- 
scribed in vol. ii. of the new series of our Proceedings, 1880, p. 280. In 
this case, however, the blade was more raised into a midrib in the middle, 
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and had apparently only one rivet hole to attach it to the handle. It 
was also found among burnt bone ashes under an inverted cinerary urn. 

Another variety of these small plates of bronze have been found with 
burnt bones in urns. These, however, have a long tang by which they 
have been attached to a handle, and therefore show no appearance of 
rivet holes! Cremation interments of this latter class have, however, 
apparently been found under cairns of stones or in tumuli, and not, as 
in the instance now described, simply buried below the surface of the 
ground, although, of course, any cairn or tumulus which once covered 
the site of this interment, may have long since been removed in the 
course of the agricultural improvements of the district, and of which no 
trace or even tradition might now remain, 

Small bronze dagger-like blades have also been found in tumuli along 
with skeletons of the simply interred remains of the dead; these blades 
generally showed more rivet-holes than two. 

Dr. Joseph Anderson, in a paper ‘‘ Notes on the Classification of 
various Cinerary Urns, &c.,” in vol. i. p. 107 of the new series of our 
Proceedings, gives much information on various ancient interments ; we 
still, however, require more information on many interesting questions 
connected with the sepulchral remains of the dead. 

This sepulchral urn was apparently an example of an early Pagan burial 
of the Bronze age, after cremation. The place where it was discovered 
was on the top of an elevated ridge of ground, the upper part of a very 
dry field, named the “ Stonefast Hill,” which was enclosed some twenty- 
five years ago, and brought under cultivation. It forms an outlying ridge 
of the Lammermuir Hills, and is about 900 feet above the level of the sea. 

Mr. Hyslop also informs me that a bronze celt or plain axe-head was 
found some seven years ago on the ‘‘ Windy Law,” on this same farm 
of Stobshiel, and is now in the possession of the Lady Jane Scott. 

The farm of Stobshiel, I may mention, is near Upper Keith, in the 
parish of Humbie, in the county of Haddington. 


? Notices of small bronze blades, &c., in vol. viii. p. 475, and vol. x. Proc. Soc. 
Antiq. Scot., p. 430, by Dr. J. A. Smith. 
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NOTES ON THE ANTIQUITIES OF THE BLACK ISLE, ROSS-SHIRE, WITH 
PLANS AND SECTIONS. By ANGUS J. BEATON, Munuocuy. 


The Black Isle, Ross-shire, is singularly rich in archeological remains, 
and more particularly the district under description. Here, within a 
comparatively small area, there is a considerable group of antiquities of 
great interest and importance to the archzxologist. 

The district seems to have been in those early ages densely populated, 
judging from the number, and, in some instances, the extraordinary 
magnitude of its ancient forts. Among these are the vitrified fort on 
Ord Hill of Kessock, near Inverness; and about two miles south-west of 
Carn Inenan is “ David’s Fort,” pronounced by an eminent authority to 
be the finest example of the “ earth construction” in the north. 

In proportion to its area, it posseses more ancient remains than any 
similar area in the north. Five stone circles, twelve ancient forts (earth- 
works), one vitrified fort, and over a score of cairns and tumuli, are 


known to the writer. i 


Kitcoy District.—Kilcoy, the property of Mr. Charles Mackenzie, is 
the north-east portion of the parish of Killearnan, situated on the southern 
slope of the Mhaol Bhuie, or Yellow Moor, an anticlinal ridge of old red 
sandstone traversing the entire length, and forming, as it were, the back- 
bone of the Black Isle, Ardmeanach or Ardmanach,! which terminates in 
the Sutors of Cromarty. Kilcoy is distant from Inverness about eight 
miles as the crow flies. 

Carn Inenan.—Beginning at the watershed of the Millbuie, at Carnur- 
nan, at a height of 500 feet above the sea, and commanding an extensive 


1 Ardmeanach, a height in the middle, was the ancient name of the Black Isle, 
called by some Ardmanach, the Land of the Monks. Either of those names is appro- 
priate, the peninsula being formed like a house ridge, and “‘the territory of the 
monks” being equally applicable to it on account of its containing the ecclesiastical 
settlements and lands of Fortrosse, Rosemarkyn, and Beauly. 
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view of the country for miles around, is a very complete stone circle 
called Carn Inenan, from which the parish of Killearnan evidently 


Section on the line C D, 


Fig. 1. Plan and Sections of Carn Inenan, Black Isle, Ross-shire. 
(Stones still standing are hatched; fallen ones are shown in outline only. ) 
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derives its name. It consists of three concentric circles. The outer 
ring is 66 feet in diameter, and consists of seven large stones averaging 
5 feet high, four of which are still standing: the remainder have tumbled 
down, but are evidently not shifted from their places. The middle ring 
is 38 feet in diameter, and consists of thirty-one stones. The inner ring 
is 14 feet in diameter, and consists of twelve stones. They are chiefly of 
gneiss and granite, with two or three conglomerate boulders. Extending 
from the intermediate to the inner ring are two rows of stones, four on 
each side, packed between with small stones and covered with a large 
slab partially displaced. There is a tradition which associates it with the 
burial place of a Celtic king called Urnan, around whose shoulder was 
placed a massive chain of gold. 

I remember coming across a stone circle of somewhat similar construc- 
tion in Orkney in 1876, on an island in a loch, about 14 mile south 
of Birsay Palace. The draining of the loch revealed the remains of a 
rude causeway leading from the shore to the circle. As at Carn Inenan, 
there were twelve stones, extending from one circle to the other, and 
about 3 feet to 4 feet wide, six stones being on each side. (I regret that 
the sketch I then made of/it, with the notes, have gone amissing, pre- 
venting me from giving a plan.) 

Carn Glas.—About three-quarters of a mile south-east of the circle of 
Carn Inenan is a huge cairn of stones called Carn Glas! (the Grey 
Cairn) ; it covers a base of 1340 square yards, and stands 21 feet high, 
being an aggregation of about 1200 tons of stones. 

Tumuli, §c.—A little to the north of Cairn Glas is a tumulus of 
no very great dimensions, and many smaller ones are scattered between 
this and the stone circle referred to. In the field immediately adjoin- 
ing, flint arrow-heads have been found; but unfortunately the finder 
informed me, when I questioned him, that not knowing them to be of 
any interest, he employed them with his ‘‘steel” in making fire for 


1 The appellation Grey Cairn or Cairn Glas is often associated with those piles of 
stones we find in many districts ; fully half a score exist in the north of Inverness 
and Ross-shires, 
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his pipe, but promised, should he ever come across more, to keep them 
safely for me. 

At the boundary between Kilmuir West and Killearnan numerous 
cairns and mounds are scattered all over the moor. 

I was informed by Mr. Alexander Grant, draper, Inverness, that some 
time in 1875 a hut circle was removed in course of improvement. 
Nothing was found in the interior but a few handfuls of fine sand, with 
some pebbles. 

South-west of Carn Glas, about 200 yards, is a regularly-built tumulus, 
about 40 feet in diameter and 15 feet high. The outside of the tumulus 
is covered in regular courses with stones averaging 12 inches in size, and 
firmly embedded in a red tenacious clay. Close by this tumulus is the 
remains of another large cairn, covering nearly one-third of an acre. It 
is now greatly demolished, a great part having been removed in course 
of improvement, and the stones used in building dykes. I have failed 
to ascertain if any remains were found under the portion removed. 

Further west is a large cairn of stones, at a place called Drynie Park ; 
and below this, at Millton village, is a heap of stones at a point con- 
siderably below high-water mark. 

Stone Coffin.—While Mr. Colin Grant, Braes of Kilcoy, was reclaim- 
ing a piece of outlying land on the 25th of August 1881, he came 
across a large slab of sandstone, about eighteen inches below the surface 
of the ground, which proved to be the covering of an ancient grave. 
The slab was roughly of the form of a rectangular prism, 5 feet 3 inches 
long, 3 feet wide, and 9 inches deep at the apex, tapering to about 3 
inches at the sides. It was of old red sandstone, similar to that excavated 
at the Redeastle Quarry, about two miles south-west of the grave. 

The grave was 3 feet 9 inches long, 2 feet 3 inches wide, and 3 feet 
deep. The sides consisted of four slabs of gneiss, two on either side ; 
while both the ends were formed of a single stone each, of the same kind; 
a few smaller stones were lying above and at the sides, in a bed of gravel 
and fine sand, evidently used as packing. The grave was carefully and 
substantially built, the stones being all in their natural dressed surfaces. 
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The skeleton enclosed was that of a full-grown man in a very advanced 
stage of decay, most of the bones crumbling to dust after a few days’ ex- 
posure tothe atmosphere, Fortunately the cranium was in a fair state of 
preservation. The teeth were exceptionally sound, although very much 
worn, fourteen being in the upper jaw and twelve in the lower. The 
back part of the skull was decayed, from being in immediate contact with 
the ground. It was well developed, and gave no indication of belonging 
to a degenerated race, or presenting any remarkable lowness of type. 
The skeleton was evidently in a contracted position, and had been placed 
apparently facing the north-west, or that direction where the sun for the 
greater part of the year sets.1 No trace of anything of human workman- 
ship was found in the grave. 

The Kilcoy district thus contains many objects of interest, historic as 
wellas prehistoric. To the north, immediately below Carn Urnan, is Kin- 
kell Castle, erected in a.p 1614 ; and to the south, about 600 yards below 
Carn Glas, is the ruins of Kilcoy Castle, supposed to have been erected in 
the sixteenth century ; while at Millton village is Red Castle, which is 
said to have been built in 1179 by William the Lion, and is thus 
supposed to be the oldest inhabited castle in Scotland. 


DrumnaMareG District.—Drumnamarg or “ Drium-na-marbh,” signify- 
ing the ridge of the dead, lies about 2} miles in an easterly direction 
from Kileoy. 

The name suggests a place of great interest, and, in point of fact, within 
a radius of half a mile there are four ancient remains still well preserved, 
while several others have been removed within the recollection of 
individuals still alive. 

Fort Allanriach.—Of these No. 1 is a circular structure called “ Fort 
Allanriach.” It is situated in a plantation about 50 yards from the public 


1 The writer was informed by an old man that tradition indicates a time when a 
dead body was placed facing the point where the sun ‘‘ stood” when he departed 
hence ; but almost invariably all skeletons exhumed face the east, 7.e., towards the 
rising of the sun; and at the present date this custom of facing the body eastward is 
rigidly adhered to. 
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road leading from Kessock Ferry to Dingwall, and opposite the fourth 
milestone from Kessock. 
The circle is 58 feet in diameter inside; the wall is 3 feet thick, and 
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Fig. 2. Ground Plan and Section of Remains at Allanriach. 


stands 24 to 3 feet high, having a slope of 5 feet. It is formed of stones 
and earth. The portion shown on the plan was evidently removed when 
the plantation dyke was erected. 
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J. F. Mackenzie of Allangrange, on whose property the circle is situated, 
informs me of a very fine example of a fort with ditch or moat in the 
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Fig. 3. Plan and Section of Remains at White Bridge, Stratherrick, 
Inverness-shire. 


Fairburn Wood, at the western extremity of the Black Isle, which I have 
never before heard noticed. 
At Broomhill, a little south-east of Allanriach, a stone cist, containing 
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human remains and fragments of a clay urn, was discovered a number of 
years ago, but no definite information can now be obtained regarding it. 
I have annexed a plan and section of a “supposed burial-place,” at 
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Fig. 4. Ground Plan and Section of Remains at Croftcrunie, Black Isle, 
Ross-shire. 


White Bridge, Stratherrick ; from its close similarity to the remains at 
Allanriach, illustrating the analogy between circles in different localities, 
Beehive Structure.—Below the farm of Crofterunie, and 500 yards east 
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of No. 1, is a curious structure! (fig. 4), the features of which are shown 
in the plan and section annexed. The outer wall is 10 feet thick, and from 
2 to 3 feet high, formed of large boulders of gneiss, regularly and closely 
laid together on the outer and inner faces, while the space between is firmly 
packed with smaller stones and soil. In the centre is a circular hole 
partly filled with stones, and still 5 feet deep, although its original depth 
must have been considerably more. It has the appearance of having 
once had a widely vaulted roof, but it is so much destroyed and over- 
grown with bushes that it is very difficult to make out its original form. 

I have only drawn those portions still remaining and distinctly 
traceable. 

Burial Cairn and Circle.—Two hundred yards north-west of No. 2 is 
a very interesting mound (No. 3), surrounded by a circular wall of stones 
and earth. The surrounding ring is 78 feet in diameter, 3 feet wide, and 
standing on an average about 24 feet above the ground level. Near the 
centre is a mound or cairn 24 feet long, by 15 feet wide at the middle, 
of an oval shape, with a depth of 43 feet at the centre. (See fig. 5.) 

My first impression was that it must be a burial-place ; accordingly, 
with the assistance of Mr. James Stuart, farmer, Croftcrunie, we dug 
the cairn on the 22nd April 1882. The surface was covered with small 
boulders, carefully and closely laid together upon a bed of fine black soil, 
which stood at the centre, 4 feet 6 inches above the natural surface, 
gradually diminishing to nothing all round. At 3 feet from the south 
edge of the cairn (as shown on plan and section), we found a circular hole 
in the hard gravelly pan, 2 feet in diameter, 18 inches deeper than the 
natural surface. The matter in the hole consisted of soft mossy stuff, 
then tenacious clay, burnt charcoal, and a few fragments of burnt 
bones. At 18 inches from the north edge of the last hole, we came across a 
circular aggregation of six stones closely grouped together, no other stones 
being found in any part below the causewayed covering. Having removed 
the stones, a similar hole of dimensions and shape almost identical with 


1 Since this paper was read the Inverness Scientific Society visited the remains, and 
came to the conclusion that it was a Beehive dwelling. 
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those of the last one revealed itself. In this hole a weapon-sharpening 
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Section on the Line A B. 
Fig. 5. Burial Cairn and Circular Wall at Croftcrunie. 
stone was picked up of an oval shape, and smoothly ground, the edges 
bearing very distinct marks of the friction. 
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Upon the 29th April we again dug still further in the cairn, and found 
two more holes, 4 feet 6 inches north of those found on the 22nd, and of the 
same dimensions, each containing—first, clayey stuff, then dark matter 
like decayed animal matter, charcoal, and fragments of burnt bones. The 
nature of the ground in which the holes were dug was a hard reddish 
gravelly till, so firm that a pick with difficulty could only be forced in 
afew inches. The holes might once have contained clay urns, which 
owing to the wet oozing through the mound might have become de- 
composed, and thus left the traces of clay which we observed ; but it 
is more probable that the holes dug in the hard subsoil were used as 
substitutes for urns, in which the ashes and charcoal were deposited. 
Part of the cairn is still to be examined. 

None of these remains are on commanding eminences, the district 
being comparatively flat, and about 250 feet above sea-level. 

The Temple.—Half a mile east of No. 3 are the remains of a struc- 
ture called ‘‘The Temple” (fig. 6). It is situated in a clump of trees 
on the summit of the ridge called Drum-na-marbh. The original form was 
evidently that of a circular structure, whose total diameter was 95 feet, 
having a central hollow or vacant space 20 feet in diameter. As it now 
remains, the outer circumference is quite discernible, and the central 
hollow is open and fully 4 feet deep, but much encumbered with stones. 
Traces of an outer or surrounding wall can be seen, but it and the mound 
itself were greatly destroyed not many year ago by a farmer removing 
stones for building purposes. The mound still stands from 6 to 84 feet 
high, as shown in the accompanying plan and section. The origin of 
the erroneous epithet “Temple,” which is now applied to it, may be ex- 
plained by the idea current that all such remains are “ Druidical 
Temples.” 

Immediately to the south of the remains of the structure called ‘The 
Temple,” a fine stone battle-axe was picked up by Mr. Stuart, farmer, in 
1875, but was given by him to Mr. Kenneth Cameron, presently in the 
County Buildings, Edinburgh, whom, after no little trouble, I succeeded 
in finding at that address, but unfortunately he had left the axe with a 
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friend in his native village, who can find no trace of it now. Mr. 
Cameron describes it as being of the size of ordinary small wood-chopping 
hatchets, and finely, smoothly, and neatly finished. Mr. James Stuart 
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Fig. 6. Ground Plan and Section of ‘‘ The Temple” Drum-na-marbh, 
Black Isle, Ross-shire. 


has informed me that two smaller axes were picked up subsequently near 
the same place, but unfortunately I can find no trace of them. 

‘The Balnaguie Remains.—At the distance of 14 mile in a north-east 
direction from ‘‘ The Temple” is a curiously-formed structure, composed of 
a rectangular enclosure, formed of eight stones, including an area of 20 feet 
by 6 feet. The largest stone, which is partly fallen, is 64’ x 44’ x 2’. This 
stone forms the west end of the enclosure. The remainder of the stones 
average about 5 feet in height, the highest being 7 feet. The rectangular 
space is surrounded by a roughly circular wall, 100 feet in diameter. 
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The mound, which stands about 44 feet high, is composed of small stones. 
Between the enclosure and the outer wall on the west side, and 30 feet 


from the latter, is a semicircular wall or mound of the same kind of 
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Fig. 7. Ground Plan and Section of Remains at Balnaguie, Black Isle, 
Ross-shire. 


structure as the outer wall, and 64 feet above the level of the edge of 
the terrace on the west side. On the north side, between the stone space 
and the outer wall, numerous stones of various sizes are scattered about. 

At 150 yards in an easterly direction, on a small knoll, is a tumulus 
of a 40 feet base, with fully 5 feet curvature at the centre. 


BeLMADuTHY or BRAEDOwN,—~Stone Circle,—At Braedown, “ The Brae 
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of the Dune,” near Belmaduthy, 14 mile north-east of Balnaguie, are the 
remains of what is called a stone circle (fig. 8). It cannot, however, be 
properly called a circle, as its remains indicate its form to have been two 
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Fig. 8. Plan and Section of Stone Circle at Belmaduthy. 


ellipses, enclosing a somewhat rectangular space, 18 feet long by 6 feet 
wide, being 2 feet shorter, but the same in width as the Balnaguie 
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enclosure. The largest stone, which is at the west end also, is 64 feet 


high, of a pyramidal form, 4} feet broad at the base, and 2 feet thick, 


perfectly smooth on both faces, As shown in the accompanying plan, it 
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Fig. 9. Plan of Stone Circle at Scaniport, Inverness. 


The diameter of the outer circle is 60 feet, of the second 30 feet, and of the inner 


circle 14 feet, The stones in the outer circle vary from 6 feet to about 38 feet in 
height. 


has been greatly demolished, and the amount of stones in its vicinity 
indicates the great size of the structure. 


At Cnoc-na-gonnan, near the village of Munlochy, Mr. Angus Bethune, 
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Gateside, the writer’s grandfather, while improving that part of his farm, 
a good many years ago, discovered a cist on the edge of a sandy terrace, 
The cist, which was only about 2 feet square, was built with flagged 
stones, and contained a complete human skeleton, and the fragments of a 
clay urn, artistically ornamented. It was sent to Belmaduthy House, to 
Sir Colin Mackenzie of Kilcoy. 

I have also given the plan of a stone circle (fig. 9), still existing, in 
a wood near Scaniport, about 5 miles from Inverness, towards Loch Ness, 
to contrast its structural features with those of the circles in the Black Isle. 


XIV. 


NOTICE OF TWO BRONZE OR BRASS BROOCHES, ALSO A POINTED 
IMPLEMENT OF BRONZE OR BRASS, FOUND IN SUTHERLAND. 
By JOHN ALEXANDER SMITH, M.D., Src. S.A. Scor. 


The Rev. J. M. Joass, LL.D., of Golspie, sends these brooches and this 
implement for exhibition to the Society. The first brooch is of a circular 
form, with an alternate series of large 
and small stalked settings projecting 
from its surface; many of these are 
now empty; those still remaining 
show different colours of glass or 
paste. The brooch is well shown in 
the annexed careful drawing. It was 
found in 1868, in a cutting at Cul- 
gower, 4 miles eastward from the 
Broch of Kintradwell, during the 


Brooch found at Culgower, Sutherland progress of “The Duke’s Railway,” 
(actual size). % ; 


i.e., the section of the Highland line 
made by His Grace the Duke of Sutherland between Golspie and Helms- 
dale. Close to where the brooch was found there was discovered a short 
cist formed of slabs, and containing two skeletons, the skull of one being 
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very fine, and in perfect preservation. An old woman, with whom the 
railway gaffer lodged, told him he should find thereabout the grave of a 
prince of Lochlin, slain in battle. Perhaps the cist had got partly un- 
covered before, by the drifting of the sand, and was made to fit in with 
the local legends. 

The other small brooch is of a somewhat square or lozenge shape, with 
curved sides, and ornamented in a similar way with stalked settings of 
glass. The Rev. Dr. Joass tells 
me it was given to the Duke of 
Sutherland several years ago by 
the late Mr. Hall, Sciberscross, 
Rogart, as having been got ina 
cist within a large cairn on that 
farm, and known as Sciber’s 
Grave. The earliest form of the 
word, so far as I can make out 
was Siberscaig. The brooch has 
a rude ornament somewhat like 


a human face at each /of its Brooch found at Sciberscross, Rogart 
(actual size). 


terminal corners, and a stalked 
setting projects from the middle of each of its sides ; these are empty 
except one, which seems filled with green glass or paste. (See figure.) 

A small portion of a brooch of a similar stalked character is in the 
Museum, which was picked up in the Culbin Sands, Moray. Both 
the Sutherland brooches are formed of a mixed metal, which is either 
bronze or brass ; they also show slight traces of gilding. 


Bronze or Brass Implement.—This implement was found about two 
years ago, under 3 feet of alluvial soil, being exposed by the falling in of 
the bank of Sputie Burn, the eastern boundary of Golspie parish, near 
the sea It is a tube, tapering to a point, 13 inches long and } inch in 
diameter at the widest part. At 44 inches from the point the diameter 


is 2 of an inch, between which and the point it is flattened to a 
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lanceolate form. The edges of the metal are in perfect contact along the 
middle of one side of this lance-like head. From the wide end there 
are three slits 44 inches long, which, with the slit of folding, divide the 
tube into four equal slips or tangs, apparently for embracing a widening 
shaft. It had been recently attached to a handle by tacks, of which 
rusty traces remain, and used for spearing trout, which has put both tube 
and tangs somewhat out of form. It is not easy to say what it had been 
intended for, but its appearance does not seem to indicate any great 
antiquity. 

The tube and the brooches are now preserved in the Dunrobin 
Museum, and our thanks are due to His Grace the Duke of Sutherland 
for allowing us to get them for exhibition to the Society, and to the Rev. 
Dr. J. M. Joass for the account of their discovery. 


XV. 


NOTES ON NEWARK CASTLE, RENFREWSHIRE. By G. WASHINGTON 
BROWNE, Arcuirsct, F.S.A. Scor. 


This castle, built as a place of residence rather than a fortified strong- 
hold, stands within a few feet of the water’s edge on the southern bank 
of the river Clyde, near its mouth, within the county of Renfrew and 
parish of Port-Glasgow. The ancient barony of Newark lay partly within 
the parish of Port-Glasgow, but chiefly within that of Kilmalcolm, 
and was afterwards included in the parish of Port-Glasgow. The 
earliest record of it I have found is of date 1373, when Robert 
Danyelstoun, knight, held, znter alza, a crown charter of Finlawstoun in 
the barony of Renfrew and shire of Lanark. He died without male 
issue, and his property fell to his two daughters and co-heiresses Margaret 
and Elizabeth. In 1402 the latter was married to Sir Robert Maxwell 
first of Calderwood, who thus came into possession of the lands, which 
were then called Danyelstoun-Maxwell. This Sir Robert was con- 
nected through his mother, Isabella Lindsay of Crawford, with the royal 
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family of Stuart, and the royal arms are said by some to be carved upon 
a panel under one of the windows to the courtyard, but it is too much 
worn to be identified with certainty now. Sir Robert was a man held in 
high esteem at the Court of Scotland, and was commissioned one of the 
ambassadors to negotiate for the release of James I. and of other nobles. 
Being of an adventurous spirit he joined in the French wars in 1420, 
and was mortally wounded shortly after his arrival in that country. He 
was succeeded by his son John, then a minor, who married first Margaret, 
daughter of William second Lord Borthwick, by whom he had one son and 
two daughters ; and second Margaret Rutherford, by whom he had one son, 
George, the ancestor of the Maxwells of Newark, and who was known 
as George Maxwell of New-werk of Finlawstoune-Maxwell. The oldest 
remaining portions of the castle,—the two blocks forming the southern 
extremities of the eastern and western wings, and tinted black on the 
several plans,—were probably built by him in the second half of 
the 15th century; for while up to this time the estate is referred 
to as the lands of Newark, in 1484 the wood in which is situated the 
place of Newark was excluded from certain lands distrained for payment 
of a debt of 400 merks due by Patrick Maxwell, son and heir of 
the late George Maxwell of New-werk of Finlawstoune-Maxwell. In 1491 
Robert, Laird of Lile, acquired the place of Newark by charter under 
the Great Seal on account of a balance of the above debt, subject to the 
condition that Maxwell was to recover possession if the debt was paid 
within seven years; and again in 1494 it is referred to as a place and 
Manor House. The more modern part, forming by far the larger part 
of the castle (hatched in the plans), was probably built at the close of 
the 16th century by Patrick Maxwell, whose monogram, P.M. interlaced, 
is cut in panels in the window heads, and also in the tympanum of the 
entrance door. Here also is carved the legend, “The Blissingis of God 
be heirin,” and the date 1597. The panel in the westmost dormer of 
the river front bears the date 1599. 

This later building is most admirably planned, both in respect of internal 
arrangement and external surroundings. The completed building (see figs. 
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1, 6, and 7) forms three sides of a square, the fourth side being open towards 
the south, thereby admitting ample light and sunshine to the court, and 
leaving the view across the Firth of Clyde to the north, which is an 
extensive and impressive one, open and unrestricted from the principal 
apartments, to which at the same time sunshine is admitted by windows 
in their south wall. The quadrangle thus naturally forms the courtyard, 


Fig. 1. 


entrance to which is obtained through a semicircular vaulted passage in 
the older south-west block. The entrance doorway to the Castle is placed 
in the north-east angle of the courtyard, occupying in time of need an 
excellent position for defence, as the assailants while in the comparatively 
restricted area of the court could be commanded from the three wings of 
the house, and more directly from the window immediately to the left of 
the entrance, and at right angles to it. It is designed for a double 
door, the outer one to open inwards, and the inner one to open outwards, 
but curiously enough the old pins which still remain, upon which the 
doors were hung,—the stones being hollowed for the free working of each,— 
are so arranged that both doors would open against a loophole as shown 
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in fig. 2. In the inner wall is a small recess 94 inches high, 13 inches 
wide and 14 inches deep, the sill of it 3 feet 4 inches from floor, evidently 
intended for setting a candlestick, the purpose to which it is presently 
put. The ground floor is occupied by the kitchen and servants’ apart- 
ments, which with the corridors are all vaulted in stugged ashler. The 


kitchen is well removed from the family apartments and the route of 
guests, yet by a service stair immediately to the west it has easy access 
to the dining hall at the end opposite the public entrance. The buttery 
also has an independent and direct communication with the dining 
hall by a small stair in the thickness of the wall. In the kitchen 
there is rather an ingenious arrangement in connection with the water 
supply. To avoid carrying the water. from the river round the end of 
the building in by the principal door—for this is the only entrance to 
the interior of the building—and along the kitchen passage, there is on 
the west wall (see figs. 1 and 3) a corbelled stone, dished to form a bowl 
from which a channelled aperture is formed through the thickness of the 
wall and projects like a spoutin the inside. The water poured in from the 
outside flowed through the channel and discharged into a white sand- 
stone stoup or trough, from which it would be served into vessels as 
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required. In the returning angle of the kitchen wall there is another 
channel at floor level, through which dirty water was discharged to the 
outside. These simple sanitary arrangements are shown in plan and 
section in figs. 3, 4, 5. At the north end of the fireplace there is a seat, 


the sides and top of which are rudely formed like a niche. The flue 
from this fireplace is divided by a bridge, as shown in the section (fig. 4), 
the only example of this construction which has come under my notice. 
The family apartments are all upon the upper floors, the public stair to 
which starts directly opposite the entrance door. It rises in three flights 
to the principal floor level and is constructed entirely of stone, with 
the great solid newel characteristic of the style, stone cornice, corbels, 
beams and ceiling; some of the ceiling stones have broken, and are 
propped up by wooden struts. The great hall or dining room upon 
the first floor (fig. 6), now used as a joiner’s workshop and general 
lumber room, is a rectangular apartment 37 feet 5 inches long by 20 
feet 8 inches wide, having windows on all four sides. The floor is 
formed of stone flags 14 inches thick, laid in courses varying from 14 
inches to 27 inches wide running across the narrow way of the hall. 
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Upon the floor and in the position shown in the plan are a number of 
sinkings 4 inch deep, and of sizes averaging 4 inches by 32 inches. 
Along the west line which runs at right angles to the fireplace, from near 
its centre there are several smaller sinkings placed irregularly between the 
larger ones, They seem like sockets for a moveable screen or partition; 


Princ Debits 
.} 


but their position in relation to windows and fireplace renders this 
doubtful. The walls retain patches of a thin coat of plaster, and round 
the top of them there is a bold stone cornice breaking with projection of 
fireplace, and carrying the timber joists, which are 8 inches square and set 
18 inches apart. As these are not dressed the ceiling was probably 
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formed of wood divided by mouldings or ribs into panels. In addition 
to the principal stair to the second floor of the Castle, a projecting turret 
stair led from the hall to the chamber immediately overhead ; but the 
entrance to this stair was blocked up about twenty years ago, by a gardener 
who occupied the upper chamber, to prevent the joiners from getting 
access to the fruit he had stored there. This upper chamber (fig. 7) 


Perel. ee * is fe L 


Fig. 7. 


presently extends the whole length of the building, but when occupied as 
a dwelling the end wings at least would be partitioned or screened off, and 
each of them is provided with a fireplace besides the two in the central 
compartment. Both the central and the angle turrets contain blind 
windows, not original window openings afterwards built up, but built 
blind with the jamb stones bonding through. 
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That the two sorthern blocks were built at an earlier period than the 
part of the house above described is evident by the mouldings on door and 
window jambs, which are gothic, those in the later part being classic in 
character, and by the fact that the northern part is butted agaiust, not 
bonded into these southern blocks. This opinion is further supported 
by the circumstance, that the dressings of the one part, the earlier, are 
' exclusively of grey stone, while in the other portion, the later, red stone 
is used throughout for this purpose. The window openings of the 
tower forming the south-east extremity, have been enlarged by Patrick 
Maxwell, as in size, detail, and colour of dressings they correspond 
with the rest of his work. He has also repaired and probably heightened 
the parapet and chimney stack, as the mouldings are classic in detail 
above corbel coursed and are of red stone. 

I have not been able to find any evidence either of the existence or 
non-existence of any building of their own period, connecting the two 
earlier blocks, on the site now occupied by the 16th century work ; 
but I am of opinion they were not so connected, and for the following 
reasons :—(1) Although their respective western walls are flush with, and 
in the same line as, the continuous walls of the more modern additions, 
they each display angle quoins or dressed corner stones at these their 
north-west, similar to those of their other exposed angles. (2) They 
each have a staircase leading from the ground to the upper floors, though 
that in the south-west block does not now go to its original height. (3) 
The smaller and western block has upon its northern side, that upon 
which the 16th century house is added, a loophole upon the ground 
floor and a window upon the second floor—the latter grooved as for 
glass—which were undoubtedly in an external wall; the communication 
now existing upon the dining hall level is evidently a later alteration. 
(4) The larger and eastern block is entered on the ground floor by what 
appears to have been an external door—the only entrance—and has no 
door or other communication with the building upon the north side of 
it, either upon this or upon the upper floors. 


This doorway exhibits a method of construction not general in the period 
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to which it belongs, viz., forming the door lintel of wood without any 
saving arch over it. The wall which it pierces is 3 feet 6 inches thick. 
The doorway is 3 feet 5 inches wide, and 6 feet 3 inches high, and the 
lintel is formed on the external side by a stone 11 inches broad, and 
behind this inwards by 7 wood beams 5 inches deep, varying in breadth 
from 3 inches to 7.inches. The wall stones are bedded flat upon these, 
and carry the barrel vaulting of the chamber 15 feet 6 inches wide. 
There is no fireplace in this apartment. About 6 feet 3 inches from 
the floor there are in the north and south walls a series of holes 12 
inches by 10 inches, and from 13 inches to 18 inches deep, in one of 
which, that next the entrance, the end of a joist or beam still remains. 
I don’t know that these, could have been for a floor as there is neither 
entrance nor light at that level. They probably formed a sort of open 
loft. 

The detail of doors and fireplaces in the second floors is of the simplest 
kind ; the windows are large, and, as has been already mentioned, they 
belong to the later period. There are no holes to receive the ends of 
joists supporting the intermediate floor, nor corbels to carry them, save one 
in two courses at the eagtern end close to where the stair cuts off the 
angle of the apartment. A similar corbel is repeated directly over this 
one in the floor above, in addition to those which naturally carry the 
roof ; the purpose of these corbels I cannot guess. On the south side of 
the arched passage leading through the western and smaller of the early 
blocks, at the external or exposed end is a loophole, and upon the other 
side near the court-yard end was the door, now built up, giving entrance 
to the ground floor chamber, and access to the circular staircase leading 
to the upper chambers. On the exposed gable of the western block there 
are stone tuskings and the indication of a lean-to roof, proving the 
existence of another, though probably unimportant, building to the south, 
traces of the foundation of which are distinctly visible. 

There was also a chapel and endowed chaplainry to the barony of 
Finlastoun-Maxwell or Newark, the site of which is pointed out near the 
castle ; but all traces of it are obliterated by the encroachments of 
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shipbuilding yards, which have left but a slender strip of ground around 
the castle itself. The castle ceased to be inhabited by its owners in the 
beginning of the 18th century and thus consequently fell somewhat into 
decay internally. Sir Michael Robert Shaw Stewart, Bart., the present 
owner, takes some interest in it, however, and keeps it in weather-tight 
condition ; but some much-needed renovation could be effected at a very 
small cost. 
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Ferguson, William, of Kinmundy, Donation of Urn of Drinking- Cup Ty 
by; - : - 58 
Description of Cist, ke, 3 oo : 69 
Fichtelite, Analysis of, ; 211 
Fiji Islands, Donation of Club from. 406 
Finderlie, Donation of Progress of Titles of, 38 
Findlay, John Ritchie, Notice of Brass Three-footed Pot, found near ‘Ramon, 
ston House, by, 26 
Fitzgibbon, A., Donation of ‘“ Gonlaine Docdmente by, 38 
Flagon of Brass, Donation of, 154 
Forfarshire, Notice of the Records of a Meee eines in, 231 
Fortrose, Donation of Ewer of Brass and Coins found at, : : 144 
Foud Courts in Shetland, ; : : : : : . 181, 185 
Gammack, Rev. James, Donation of Old Mouse =e of Oak, aes 404 
Gibb, Andrew, Obituary Notice of, 7 
Giffnock, Donation of Coins fopnd at, 144 
Gordon, Rey. George, LL.D., Notice of a Hoard of Coins found in Bant. 
shire, by, 431 
Goudie, Gilbert, Notice of Ancient ical Donets from Shetland, by, 181 
Glenelg, Cup-marked Stone at, . 120 
Glengyre, Kirkcolm, Wigtownshire, Denon of Polished Giese Celt ath, ih 
Glenhead, near Doune, Perthshire, Cup-marked Stone at, 88 
Harris, Donation of Milk Tally-Stick from, 59 
Hay, William, Donation of ‘‘ Charters and pocomede rlsene to the Pee 
of Dundee,” by, . 39 
Henderson, Charles, Notes on a Deed by lady Margaret Deuvtas of ieee 
leven, by, : ; : 224 
Hill-Forts in Strathnairn, Notice se 291 
Hoopell, Rev. E., Donation of Pamphlets, by: 14 
Hut-Circles in Semthnain, Notice of, F 288 
Hyslop, John, Donation of Urn found at Stobshiel, he 9 
Inglis, Mrs. Margaret Maxwell, Donation of Manuscript Poems and Songs of, 408 
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Inveravon, Donation of Rubbing of undescribed Sculptured Stone at, 
Inverawe, Argyleshire, Stone Ball found at, 

Iron Bell, quadrangular, from St. Mary’s Hong: Bridivnglous Purckaael 
Prather for a Baptismal Basin,—Purchased, . 

Bridle-bit, from Kincardine-on-Forth, —Purchased, 

Islay, Notes on the Place-Names of, by Captain F. W. L. howe 

Hoard of Bronze Celts, &c., found in, 


Jet or Cannel Coal, Ring of, Donation of, 

Beads of, found in Lanarkshire, Donation of, 

Joass, Rev. J. M., LL.D., Bronze Anvil found in Sutherlaad, exhibited oi 
Joppa, Discovery of a Gometery of Urns near, 


Keith, John, Donation of Implement of Quartzite from ge = 
Keller, Dr. Ferdinand, Obituary Notice of, , 
Kerr, Andrew, Architect, Donation of Polished Celt found at Braemar, by, 


Observations on the Structure of St. Giles, by, 
Kerslake, Thomas, Donation of Description of Caer Pensaelcoit, by, 
Keys of Brass, Donation of, 

Kilcoy, Notice of a Stone Coffin end at, : 

Killin, Notice of a Hoard of Bronze Weapons, &c., found near, 
Hoard of Bronze Celts, &c., found at,—Purchased, 
Cup-marked Stone near, : 

Kilmailie Churchyard, Sculptured Slabs in, . 

Kiltarlity, near Beauly, Cup-marked Stone, at, 

Kintore, Aberdeenshire, Donation of Cast of Celt from, 

Kirkland, Leswalt, Wigtownshire, Donation of Bronze Socketed Celt Sane 
Kirkton, Bunchrew, Cup-marked Stones at, : 

Kirsop, John, Urn ae other Articles exhibited by, . 


Laing, David, LL.D., Donation of Pamphlets, &c., by the Trustees of the 
late, 

Langhope, Roxburghshire, Deneuon of ae Pot, Gon ant Silver See 
found at, 

Silver Finger-Ring found vith Coins aS = Purchased, 

Largie, Kilmartin, Standing Stones, &c., at, 

Lasso, South American, —Purchased, 

Lectern of St. Giles’ Church, Elgin, . 

Lerwick, Brass Matrix of Seal found at, = ehiiied 

Little Ferry, Sutherland, Collection of Flint Implements from, Stabe 

Lochaber, Jottings in, by Professor Duns, 


Description of Ecclesiastical Remains on St. Serf’s Island, by, 
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Loch Ashie, the ‘‘ Banner-Stone” at, 

Lochleven, Notes on a Deed by Lady Maret Dewees of, 

Loch Lochy, Donation of Stone Ball found at, 

Lochmalony, Cup-marked Stone at, 

Looms, Old Scottish, for weaving Tape, Donation of 

Lorn, the Black Knight of, 

Lossiemouth, Notice of Shell- Mounds at, 

Lowson, William, Donation of Urns found at Magdalen eridew near a on 
by, . ; 


Notice of Discovery of ins: near 50 oppa, iy, 


Macadam, W. Ivison, Analysis of Copper Anvil, by, 

Analysis of Bronze Anvil, by, : : 

Chemical Analysis of Bog Butters, &c., by, . 

Macbeath, James Mainland, Donation of Fragments of Woollen Cloth Gand 
in a bog at Birsay, Orkney, by, 

Mackenzie, Thomas, Donation of Notes ona oe ae of Aexander 
IIL., reprinted from the Nwmismatic Chronicle, by, 

Mackintosh, Galloway, Luckenbooth Brooch and Bookclasp of ne fon 
Culbin Sands, Exhibited by, : : é 

Maclachlan, Rev. Dr. Thomas, on the Celtic Tone of the Voice, : 

M‘Taggart, Rey. Dugald, Donation of Old Highland Button of Bone, by, . 

M‘Tier, A. W., Donation of flat Celt of Bronze found at Durris, by, 

Magdalen Brace Joppa, Donation of Urns found at, : 

Manson, Dr. A. J., Donation of Urn found at Carnousie, Bentaliire, by, 

Mathewson, Man, Donation of Collection of Flint Implements, &c., from 
the Culbin Sands, by, , 

Donation of Polished Stone Celt found at Gunaasue by, 

— Polished Celt of Diorite, from China, Exhibited by, 

Mar, Account of the Earldom of, Donation of, ‘ 

Marjoribanks, Rev. George, B.D., Notice of “ Accompt of Expenses at the 
Funeral of Mrs. Margaret Marjoribanks, anno 1697,” by, . 
Maxtone-Graham, James of Cultoquhey, Donation of Life of Thomas 

Graham of Balgowan, and Records of 90th Regiment, by, 
Maxwell, James, Vicar of Stronsay, Donation of Leaden Seal of, 
Menteith, The Red Book of, Donation of, 

Methven, J., Donation of glazed Pottery from Culbin ganda by, 
Miln, Ane of Woodhill, Obituary Notice of, ‘ 
Miln, Robert, Donation of Stone Ball from Luthrie, by, 
Moniack Castle, near Inverness, Cup-marked Stones at, 
Montraive, Fife, Donation of Brass Pot and Coins found at, 
—— Notice of a Hoard of Coins found at, 
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Monzie, Perthshire, Stone Circles and Cup-marked Stones at, ; 

Moray, C. S. Home-Drummond, Donation of ‘‘ Red Book of Menteith,” bys 
Morrison, Hew, Donation of Bead of Spar from Torrisdale, Sutherland- 
shire, by, F 

Morrison, Rev. James, Donatitt of emall Polished Stone Celt, by, . 

Munro, Robert, M.D., Description of a Crannog at Friars’ Carse, by, 

Murdoch, James Barclay, Notice of a Stone Celt found at Naemoor, Kinross- 
shire, by, Z 

Murray, Rev. George, Donation of Tape Loonie by, 

Museum, British, Donation of 54 Volumes of the Publications of, 

Museums, Local, their Position in regard to Archeological Objects, 


Newark Castle, Renfrewshire, Notes on, 

New Cumnock, Notice of a Hoard of Coins found at, 
New Guinea, Donation of Stone Implements, &c., from, 
New Hebrides, Donation of Arrows from, 

New Zealand, small Figure in Jade from, Pus thanea: 
North Berwick, Notice of a Hoard of Coins found at, 
Norway, Donation of Articles from, 


Opgestry, Custom of, in Shetland, 


Panter, Patrick, Bishop of Ross and Abbot of Cambuskenneth, 

Panter, of Newmanswalls, Arms of the Family of, 

Parkhill, Aberdeenshire, Donation of Urn of Drinking-Cup sy pe fone 

Pennystone, Definition of a, 

Peter, Rev. James, Notice of Stone Daplements from 4 Abetlonaghies by, 

Pipes, Small Clay, for Tobacco, Donation of, 

Pistols, Highland, of Steel, Donation of, 

Place-Names of Islay, Notes on the, ; 

Pot of Brass, with three feet, found near Banoietsie House, — Exhibited; 

Three-legged, of Brass, found at Whitebank, Clovenfords, a: 
burghshire,— Purchased, 

Pots, Culinary, of Brass, Donation of, 

Pottery, Medieval, found in the Loch of Friar’s Care 

Powder-Horns, flat Highland, Donation of, : 

Prestonpans, Basket Sword-Hilt frome Parheee: 

Purchases made by the Purchase Committee during the Session, 


Quaich of Silver, made at Inverness, Donation of, : ; 
Quarryford, Haddingtonshire, Donation of Cinerary Urn found at, . 
East Lothian, Notes of Cinerary Urn found at, 
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Queen Mary, Donation of Dutch Translation of the Sentence on, printed in 
1586, 
Donation of Greraved Porat of, 


Reid, James, Donation of Urn found at Drem, Haddingtonshire, 
John J., Exhibition of Old Scottish Door and Panelling in cawed 
Oak, from Montrose, by, : 

Reid, John, Description of Oak Panelling, by, 

Reswallie, Cup-marked Stones at, ! 

Rhynie, Aberdeenshire, Cup-marked Bones: from : 

Robb, James, Donation of Flat-rounded Stone, with Cir gan econ on. 
both sides, by, 

——— —— Donation of Fac- paul of Oblong Qian’ of Cuanel Coal! 
found at Balgone, by, ; 

Rock Sculptures on Tormain Hill, Ratho, 

near Kilmartin, 

Rogers, Rev. Charles, D.D., Donation of History of the Capel Royal 
of Stirling, by, 

——— ——— Jottings from Resende of a (ae Seas in rote by, 

Donation of MS. Poemsand Songs of Mrs. Margaret Maxwell 

Inglis, by, ‘ 

Donation of List of Schedule Neen for Suter prion to the 
Scott Monument at Edinburgh, by, 

Rosneath, Sculptured Stone disgovered at, 


St. Albans, The Boke of, Donation of, 

St. Columba’s Font, at Abriachan, 

St Giles’ Church, Elgin, the Old Lectern of, 

———— Observations on the Structure of the Cathedral of, 

St. Serf’s Island, Lochleven, Description of Ecclesiastical Remains on, 
St Vigeans, Casts of Sculptured Stones at, —Purchased,. 

Sands, Jolm, Notes on Antiquities of Tiree, by, 

Scaniport, Inverness, Stone Circle at, 7 

Scott, Sir Walter, Donation of Holograph Letter of, i 

— Monument, Donation of List of Schedule-holders for Subscr aa aie ¥: 
Seal, Brass Matrix of, found at Lerwick, —Exhibited, 

of Nicolas de Galway, Donation of, 

of Lead, of James Maxwell, Vicar of Stronsay, Donation oo 
Shell-Mound at Lossiemouth, Notice of, , 

Shetland, Notice of Ancient Legal Documents from, 

the Udal System in, 

—— Shuynd Bills of Court of Great onda in, 
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Shetland, Custom of Opgestry in, . : : : : : 185 
Ecclesiastical Deeds of Presentation in, ‘ ; 185 
Ship, the Viking, found at Gokstad, Donation of Published Deasriphon and 
Photographs of, ; 60 
Silver, Small Circular Brooch of, fonmant in hghelstone 6 Cat bieacd) Ties of, 37 
Brooches, Circular, Highland, Donation of, ‘ 154 
Highland Brooch of, with Patterns in Selle; Dosaion oh : 59 
———— Finger-Ring, inscribed, found with Coins at Langhope,—Purchased, 407 
Small Ring of,—-Purchased, . : ; : : < 412 
; é = : 412 
- Seal of, and Coins found at Dumfries, Donation of, . ; : 144 
_ Quaich, made at Inverness, Donation of, : : : 38 
Sim, George, Notice of Recent Discoveries of Coins in Scotland, tek : 464 
Sim Collection, The, Donation of, . ; : 145 
Skelmuir, dcbardecnelare: Donation of Hammer- stim of Quariztie trons ; 13 
Skirving, Robert Scot, Donation and Notice of Bronze Celt and Stone Im- 
plement found at Camptown, East Lothian, by, . 176, 228 
Small, J. W., Donation of Volume entitled Leaves from my Sketch- Book, by, 238 
Smith, Dr. R. Angus, on the Archeology of the Voice, - : 451 
Dr. John Alexander, Notice of Copper and Bronze Anvils, ey ; : 15 
—— Notices of Urns found at Quarryford and Drem, by, . 287, 299 
——— ——— Donation of Polished Stone Celt found at Stobshiel, by, 401 
—-— Notice of a Stone Celt and Cinerary Urn found at Stob- 
shiel, Haddingtonshire, by, : 473 
—— Notice of two Brooches and an iopienant of Bean or 
Brass found in Sutherland, ‘ : 5 ‘ 492 
Smithsonian Institution, Donation of Publications _ : E P 14 
Spindle and Whorl of Oak, Donation of, . : ; 5 402 
Stanley, Very Rey. Arthur Penrhyn, Obituary Noties Oly + : : 5 
Steatite Vessels from Indian Mounds, Casts of, —Purchased, ; ; 410 
Stephen, David, Notice of Brooch at Taft Greeny, Birsay, Orkney, by, : 449 
Stevenson, William, Description of Cist at Magdalen Bridge, by, . 420 
Stewart, Charles, Notice of a Hoard of Bronze Weapons, &c., found a 
Monadh-mor, Killin, by, : 3 : 27 
John H. J., of Slodahill, Obituary Motive of, : : F 7 
Sir James, The Black Knight of Lorn, 169 
Stobshiel, Haddingtonshire, Donation of Urn and Bronze Blade found at, . 9 
Polished Stone Celt found at, Donation of, 5 c ; 401 
——— Notice of a Stone Celt and Cinerary Urn found at, . i 473 
Stone Adze and Hammer, in the hafts, from Humboldt Bay, New Gaines 
Donation of, ; 405 
——— Anvil or Hammer-Stone of Guarsetes from Siecle Dterdscaaas 
Donation of, 13 
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Stone Arrow-Heads from Banffshire, —Purchased, 414 
of Flint, from Lanarkshire, Donation of, 149 
——— of Flint, from Banffshire, Donation of, 402 
—> in the shafts, from the Admiralty Islands, 406 
Ball, with six facets, found near Biggar, Donation of, 148 
——- ——-— found at Hillhead, near Kirkwall, Notice of, 295 
——— ——— found at Loch Lochy, Donation of, 12 
——— ——— found at Inverawe, Argyleshire, 12 
—— found at Wester Kinleith, Luthrie, Deastion of, 38 
——— —-— with eight discs, found at St. Vigeans, Donation of, 176 
——_. found in an Underground Structure at Skaill, Orkney, 296 
-— Candlestick for a ‘‘ Tailors’ Board,’’—Purchased, 407 
— Cups, from Killilan, Lochalsh, Donation of, 148 
—- Celt, Polished, from Glengyre, Kirkcolm, Was tounehlnes boreion of; 11 
oe Small, polished, found near Kenny’s Cairn, Urquhart, Elgin- 
shire, Donation of, ; j 59 
—— found at Kintore, Donation of Cast of, 59 
————: - Polished, found at Achallater, Braemar, Donation of, 176 
——_— ——— Polished, found at Carnoustie, Forfarshire, Donation of, 237 
—-——- ——-- Polished, from Urquhart, Elginshire, —Purchased, 409 
—— — ——— Polished, with mark of Handle, found at Dinwoodie Green, 
Dumfriesshire, —Purchased, f 413 
——— ———— Polished, found near Polmont,—Exhibited, . 61 
——— ——— Polished, of Diorite, from China, —Exhibited, 241 
———_ ——-— found at Stobshiel, Notice of, 473 
——— ——-— found at Naemoor, Kinross-shire, Notice of, . 430 
—— Celts of finely Polished White Flint, found near Fochabers, es Purchased: 407 
—— — Polished, from Lanarkshire, Donation of, 145 
—— Circle in Lochaber, 49 
——— at Monzie, Perthshire; 90 
————s — at Moncrieffe House, Perthshire, é ‘ : 92 
— Circles in the Black Isle, Ross-shire, ; F . 478, 490 
—WH Hammer, Wedge-shaped, found in the Loch of Fars Carse, 76 
oo — found in Claycross, Kirkiniier, Wigtownshire, Donation and 
Description of,  . , 5 37, 56 
——— ——-— found at Rommano, Peeblesshire, —Pur Shased; 415 
——- Knocking Stone or Barley Mortar of Granite, from Ballachulish, 
Donation of, 11 
——— Implements from Aberdeenshire, iotics of, 436 
——-— ——— from Aberdeenshire, —Purchased, 407 
——— Collection of, from Little Ferry, Saiorlendstine = SPuiiused: 416 
——— ——~— chiefly in Flint, from the Culbin Sands,—Purchased, 416 
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Stone Implements, chiefly in Flint, from Glenluce,—Purchased, : 416 
Lamps from Monikie, Notice of, - , : , 457 
Pipe, Carved, North American, SPaschasea, : : : 416 
Rubbing Stone (Weaver's), from Ireland, Donation of, i : 177 
Sculptured Slabs in Lochaber, : ; 52 
Sculptured Slab and Cross, from Colonsay, Casts of, = peecueea: : 409 
Sculptured Monuments, at St. Vigeans, Casts of, —Purchased, 410 
Sculptured, in Churchyard of Inveravon, Banffshire, Donation of 
Rubbing of, . : . : ; 402 
Standing Stones at Largie, Kilmartin, ; : : . 110, 114 
—. at Glenhead, near Doune,_ . . F : 87 
—_— — at Pitfour Castle, St. Madoes, Pertbubire, : 95 
Vessel of Steatite, large, basin-shaped, from Norway, Denson of, 178 
— Whetstone found in a Crannog in Loch of Dowalton, W sphowiielilon, 
Donation of, : 37 
we found at Camptown, East ieee Donation and Nouee of, 176, 230 
_— found near Loch Tay,—Purchased, . : : . 409 
—- Whorls from Lanarkshire, &c., Donations of, . 149, 156 
Quoit, or Flat Rounded Pebble, with Circular Dare. on both 
Sides, Donation of, . < 1 
Cup-marked, in Central Seetiand, Notes of “ J. Bonilly Allens : 79 
near Inverness, Notice of, by William Jolly, : 300 
Story, Rev. R. Herbert, Description of Sculptured Stones found at Rosneath, ne 300 
Strathglass, Basined Stones in, , ; 382 
Strathnairn, Notice of Ancient Circular Baclings Hill Forts, &e., ; 288 
Stuart, John Sobieski, Donation of Manuscript Collections of, : : 59 
Sturrock, John, Donation of Cast of Flint Celt found at Kintore, by, - 59 
Notice of Stone Lamps, by, . : é : : 457 
Sutherland, Bronze Anyil found in, Described, : 22 
Sutherland, The Duke of, Bronze Blades and Bronze ieee Exhibited = 240 
Swords, Basket-hilted, Donation of, . ; ¢ 3 ; i 155 
Two-handed, Donation of, . : 4 : j , 155 
Tally-Stick, for Milk, from Harris, Donation of, : ; : ‘ 59 
Tape, Old Scottish Looms for Weaving, Donation of, 10 
Target, Highland,—Purchased, 416 
Taylor, Michael W., Notice of Stone with Cup aad ag. Mererce near 
Penrith, by , 438 
Thomas, Capt. F. W. L., Notes on the Plage. Nemes of ian by, 241 
Thoms, George Hunter, Notes on Local Museums, by, 44 


Notice of the Court Book of Dunrossness, &¢c., by, 1Wsi74 
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Thoms, George Hunter, Brass Seal found at Lerwick, Exhibited by, 

Thumbikins of Iron, Donation of, 5 

Tinderbox, from South of England, Donation of, 

Tiree, Notes on the Antiquities of, 

Tirling-Pin from Inverkeithing, —Purchased, 

Tordarroch, Strathnairn, Stone Circles and Cup-marked Sunes a 

Tormain Hill, Ratho, Rock Sculptures, &c., at, ; 

Treasure Trove, Donation of various Articles of and Coins, . 

Tweeddale, Marquis of, Donation of Cinerary Urn of Clay, found at Quarry- 
ford, Haddingtonshire by, . c : : : 


Uist, Cup-Marked Stones in, 

Urchany, near Cawdor, Stone Circle and ore tinted Cate at, 

Urn of Steatite, found in Shapinsay, Donation of, 

Clay, Cinerary, found at Stobshiel, Donation of, 

- found at Quarryford, Haddingtonshire, 

——— ——~— found at Drem, Haddingtonshire, 

found at Carnousie, Banffshire, 

found in a Cist at Dalserf,—Exhibited and Precontel, 

—— Drinking-Cup Type, found at Parkhill, Aberdeenshire, Donation ona 
Description of, : 

——— from St. Peter’s, Buckie ce Purshaseds : 

— Sepulchral, of Clay, from Lanarkshire, Donation Of 

Urns, a Cemetery of, at Magdalen Bridge, near Joppa, Described, 


Vases, two small, Early Greek, —Purchased, 
Vitrified Fort in Glen Nevis, 


Watt, William G. T., Notice of Excavation of the Broch of Burwick, by, 

Warden, A. J., ncaation of ‘‘ Angus or Forfarshire,” by, 

Major-Gen. Robert, Polished Celt found near Polmont, Exhibited iy 

Watson, Charles, Deer’s Horns found at Rulesmains, Exhibited by . 

Waterston, George & Sons, Donation of ‘“‘ Drummond’s Ancient Scottish 
Weapons,” by, 

Wehr-Wolf, Manuscript Collcciona: Pleas to the Sapelstition! of the. 
Donation of, 

Weir, Robert M., Donation of Medal of Georg Drummond Lend: Pravent 
of Baibars by, 5 : 

Wester Kinleith, Luthrie, Stone Ball found a 

Wick, Donation of Gold Coins found at, 

Notice of a Hoard of Coins found at, ; 

White, Mrs. John, of Netherurd, Donation of the Sim Collection! by, 
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White Bridge, Stratherrick, Inverness-shire, Circular Structure at, 

Whyte, Robert, Donation of small Circular Brooch of Silver, found in Athele 
stane Churchyard, by, : 

Woddrop, William Allan, Brass, Three- footed Pot ‘ana. in Lagrinteee! 
Exhibited by, ; 

Woodman, William, Donation of Cast of Oitacar Seal of Rorwidle as 


Yeomanry Cavalry, Ayrshire, Donation of History of, 
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